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ADVERTISEMENT: 


IV addition to the ſource of materials whence I 
derive this work, which were before large, complicate, 
and redundant; I have been, and no doubt fhall continue 
to be, favoured with much anonymous and other advice, 
manifeſtly the reſult of either e iy, or FOES, : 
or elſe e 


we 1 7 Mean to FR my Fa faithfully, Fra, and 
honeſily ; I do not, of courſe, ſet out with an expeftation 
of pleaſing every body, a taſk which would reflect no 
great reputation on him who ſhould accompl iſh it. As 
I hold myſelf, however, reſponſible for the validity of 
; thoſe motives which may induce me to broach my opi- 
ons; I ſhall, after I have gone through the whole 
body of evidenie, ſum up, in the nature of a charge to 


3 all thoſe collateral points which may have go- 55 


verned my conduct Urroughout the whole Y tus un- 
8 dertaking. 


To. an addreſs of this kind which I hat! place at 


= the head of this hiſtory, by way of preface, I reſer t 


: thoſe r who have appear ed, in any reſpett, to be ſolicitous 


about me or my work, taking, till then, a privilege to 


we 5 to poſtpone any public notice 4 llacir 1 58 


at ADVERTISEMENT, 


This, declaration, however, has nothing to do with 
the warm and zealous exertions of thoſe whoſe kind- 
neſs and attention have ſo largely ſwelled my ſubſerip- 
tion. I beg, even at this early period, they will accept 


my moſe fincere acknowledgements, as an earneſt of that 
notice of their friendſhip which I ſhall conſider myſelf 

under an obligation to take when, to the laſt number will 

be added the names of the ſubſcribers, the preface I 
have alluded to, and a dedication, by permiſſion, to 
that nobleman under whoſe generous auſpices and un- 

| exampled liberality I have fo often had the advantage 
and diſtinction of fubmatting my labours to the candour ; 


; and b of the PO 
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BOOK 1. 


CONTAINING A REVIEW OF THE ASIATIC, THE GRE- 
 CIAN, THE ROMAN, THE SPANISH, THE ITALIAN, 
THE PORTUGESE, AND THE GERMAN THEATRES. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


= 


| Taxzz queſtions ſuggeſt hemſclves on a conk 
. deration of this undertaking : 1 : 


| | Whether the ſubject it treats be of ſufficient 
moment, the characters it celebrates of ſufficient im- 
portance, and the events it relates of ſufficient 
authenticity to intereſt the public. To which may be 
added, by way of a fourth propoſition— Whether, 
even ſhould theſe points be incontrovertably made 
out, it can create intereſt to ſuch a degree as el- 
ſentially to lerve the purpoſes of truth and morality. 


Of this field for enquiry, over which I mean to 


go at large in my preface, I ſhall, at preſent content 


my elf with taking a curſory review. 


If of all the arts of imitation the moſt ſeducing, 
the moſt ingenious, the moſt expanded, and the 
moſt eſteemed, that depicts nature by preſenting 


man to man, and face to face; that teaches us to be 


friends, brothers, huſbands, and fathers; that ac- 
celerates the progreſs of our ideas, perfects our rea- 
ſon and our ſenſibility, and induces us to bluſh at 
vice, and cheriſh virtue. If the ſtage exhibits this 
art, then is it of ſufficient moment to intereſt the 


public. Rs 


The ftage, to which denomination I ſhall beg to 
reduce all ſecular ſpectacles intended to inculcate 
morality, has maintained a commanding fituation at 
all times, and in all countries. Of this religion has 
furniſhed us with many examples, mythology wich 
more. Indeed, as mythology is no other than al- 
legorical religion, ſo are the doctrines promulgated 
from the ſtage allegorical morality; to which prieſts 
| have ever and wiſely lent their countenance and 
protection. Altars have been more thronged through | 
the winning medium of poetry, muſic, and dancing, 
than through the attrattion of religious or moral 
duty. Out of fiction ſprings truth. It is in human 
nature to love entreaties rather than commands, ad 
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that argument is the ſureſt to prevail that awakens 


our pleaſure while it conciliates our intereſt. 


The moſt delightful fountain is the ſame by night 


as by day. Its waters are as pure, as clear, and as 
delicious; but, though neceſſity may, induce us to 
have recourſe to it in the night, it is in the day alone 
that the draft is ſweetened, through the medium of 

contemplation, by an idea of that heaven which 1: fo 
beautifully reflects. So did man wander in a chaos 
of truth till the light of cience taught him HOW to 
diltinguiſh its — 


To the cb propoſition t ſhall anſwer, that if 5 5 


poets, warriours, philoſophers, and legiſlators, if thoſe 
ho have united in themſelves thoſe various cha- 
racters, if all the promoters and protectors of che 


imitative arts, whoſe exertions have ſo nobly con- 


tributed to civilize the world, together with thoſe 
men ſo peculiarly gified by nature, as to command 
the paſſions of their auditors, to compel burſts of 


laughter, force torrents of tears, and ſo to transſuſe 


-- me workings | of their own ſenſibility into their 


hearers as to raiſe pity, excite terror, and inſpire 


delight. If the ſtage exh ibis theſe characters, then 


is it of ſufficient importance to interelt the public. 


Tis little to ay that the greateſt men, both as to 
v 9 | bs 8 
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power and talents, that ever lived, have countenanced 


the ſtage. The greateſt men, in different coun- 


tries, and in different times, have been not only au- 
thors and aQtors, but even dancers. Thoſe great 
writers, ASCHYLUs and SoPpmocLEs, were ſtateſ— 
men and warriours. They wrote for their country, 
and combated for it; and the ſame hand that, to ſerve 
the cauſe of morality, held the pen; in the cauſe of 
GRE EOx, held the ſword. The Seven Chiefs, before 
Thebes of Aschylus, was ſaid to inſpire his audi. 
tors with all the fury of battle, and they compli- 
mented him with ſaying, that though A£SCHYLUS 
| wrote the Piece, it was dictated by Maus. 


"This wk will adduce a multitude of proofs 
to make out theſe aſſertions. In the mean time let 
us conſider for a moment the real worth and value 
of a dramatic writer. To be at all a writer, of any 
eminence, is a proud diſtinction; men of letters, 
the bent of whoſe genius is worthily conducted, 5 
Who form the public taſte, who expoſe the de- 5 
formity of vice, and inculcate the true principles 
of virtue, merit from their fellow citizens the moſt | 
honourable conlideration ; but a dramatic writer, 
he who puts ſpeculative truth into action, who com- 
mands our richeſt faculties, who pervades the re- 
ceſſes of reaſon, who opens the treaſures of the 
heart, excites its 1 and its commiſeration, and | 
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THE STAGE. 5 


teaches us to be men, and; to be virtuous; to ac- 
quire this art, is to attain the nobleſt F of 
human nature, 


The 3 art is the moſt precious inherit. 


ance bequeathed us by the ancients. A dramatic 
poet is an honour to his fellow creatures. Let us 


ſee why the profeſſion of an aftor ſhould be in- 


volved in unmerited obloquy ;. and why a man, 
who delights and inſtructs us in his counterfeit cha- 


racter, ſhould be an object of indiſcriminate. re- 
8 Pech in his real character. 


It is extremely difficult to conceive upon what 


principle, or from what circumſtance this unworthy 
Prejudice took its riſe. Is it that actors are men of 
ſtronger intellectual power and intelligence than 
the common herd of mankind? No. Individuals 
may be envious, the public are always generous. 
Is it that becauſe actors are paid to amuſe and 
inſtruct the world they ought to be conſidered as 

purchaſed ſlaves of the will? No. Barriſters, par- 

” ons, and lenators, are treated with reſpect. 


8 Wbat is the MEWS > That an netor is the. main 


| ſpring of the dramatic art it is impoſſible to deny. . 


Vainly ſhall the poet paint a faithful portrait of men 


5 and m manners; his labour ſhall remain a a lifeleſs ua 


RA 
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till it receive a promethean touch from the fire of 
the actor. Nay, in this the public ſeem to ac- 
quieſce; for the laſt inſtrument, through the me- 
_ dium of which they immediately receive their plea- 
ſures, will ever be more conlidered as the intimate 


and welcome object of their commendation than 
the author, to whoſe perſon they are perfect ſtrangers, 
and to whoſe merits they would have remained ſo 


but lor the actor. 


Roscivs i 1 fakd to have given a moſt perfect 


idea of all the impallioned variety contained in the 
celebrated orations of CicE NO without uttering a 
word. What perfect materials then muſt have com- 


poled the extraordinary mind of this wonderful 
man. But how ſhall we have. to admire the ſtrength 


of his head, and the goodneſs of his heart, if we 

believe CicxxO himſelf, who tells us that Rosius 
not only knew how to diſſeminate virtue among his 
auditors better than any other man, but was more 


correct in his practice of virtue in private life. 


I know it may be oppoſed to me that actreſſes, 
in alt ages, have made terrible. ravages among the 

. hearts of the ſpectators, and that the economy of 
many families has been too often deranged by the 
| influence of their charms. Women, ornamented 


profelledly with an Intention to captivate, will ever 
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improperly attract the notice of the young and the 
irregular. The graces of beauty and talents, en- 
hanced by the inticements of dreis, naturally beget 
admiration and pleaſure, and too many huſbands 
and fathers have certainly ſacrificed their wiyes and 
children at this ſhrine of voluptuouſneſs. Nay, 
1 am afraid, the ſcene has been, in ſome inſtances, 
reverſed; and that the actor, while recommending 
conſtancy and honour from the ſtage, has raiſed ſen- 
ſations, throughout the boxes, not perfectly conliſt- 
ent with virtue in the breaſts of the matron and the 
yellal. 


But admitting this argument in its fulleſt extent, 
why 1 is this remarked in particular of actors and ac- 
trelſles? J anſwer, becauſe of the publicity of their 
ſituation. Were the private conduct oſ individuals 
in all other ſtations as well known, the world 
- would be found to be a univerſal theatre no leſs in 
its particular then in its general manners. But there 
every irregularity f is as much as poſſible huſhed up 
or glofſed over; and, but for the intervention now 
and then of Weſtminſter Hall and Doctor's Com- 
mons, the great who look down on the ſtage would 


be conſidered as irreproachable and exemplary 
characters, 13 5 


As to the Bar; as there certainly have been 
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inſtances in the private conduct of its members of 


rapacity and, I am afraid, diſhonour; it is not to 


be ſuppoſed that individuals, for I contend for no 
more, have been remarkable for a ſuperior degree 


of propriety, in their families and connections, than 
their neighbours ; and of the Pulpit 1 ſhall only fay, 
that churches are notorioufly places of aflignation, 
and that three-fourths of thoſe unhappy wretches, 
who have been driven to proſtitution by the arts of 
ſome young rake, or, perhaps, the overbearing 
landlord of their fathers, always begin the wretched 
ftory of their misfortunes, by telling you that they 
are clergymens daughters. 


” could: 70 a great way into ahi; but that it 
would be foreign to my preſent purpoſe, and I ſhall 
have moſt powerful occaſion to iliuſtfate this point 
hereafter. I ſhall, therefore, only obſerve, that an 
object, however perfect, when placed upon a pina- 
cle, will appear to the purblind view of general ob- 

| ſervation to have many deformities, while the moſt 

rickety piece of real deformity ſhall halt through 
the croud without attracting particular notice. In- 
dividuals, of all profeſſions, deſerve reprehenſion, 
actors as well as others. Are all praſeſlions, there- 
fore, to be ſtigmatized much leſs the proſeſſion of 
an actor excluſively? The idea is revolting, un 
: vorthy, and unjuſt. Perfection is not the lot = 
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THE STAGE. 9 


of human nature. Let not any part of the public, 
therefore, become obnoxious to cenſure by acting 
a perpetual ſoleciſm themſelves in decrying thoſe 
with their tongues whom it is their greateſt picature 
to applaud with their hands. 


As to the third propoſition I ſtand nearly upon 
the ſame ground with other hiſtorians; and I can 
freely anſwer, that, if credit may be given to the 
various authors who have admitted the merit, and 
pointed out the beauties of the ancient and modern 


dramatic poets; who, by relating the events of ſtates 


and empires, have neceſlarily involved in their nar- 
rations a hiſtory of thoſe arts which have forwarded 
the great work of civilization; if the fidelity with 
which men more correctly ſpeak of what intereſts _ 
the imagination than what merely relates to their 
affairs, which is remarkably apparent in whatever 
can be collected of the theatres; if theſe can be re- 
lied on, then are the events contained i in this hiſtory 
of ſuffici tent t authority to intereſt the public. 


J am not to learn the prodigious difficulty of 5 
pronouncing any thing to be true; or, with what 
diffidence and caution men ought to explore the 
2 labrynth of events, which cannot be knovn to him 
but through the clue of che hiſtorian, often miſled, 


; and generally partial. Vague tradition may be 
: true: apparent demonſtration may: be falible, 


\ 
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A biographer of Sir WALTER RATLTTOH ins 
forms us, that when he had nearly finiſhed the fe- 
cond volume of his Hiſtory of the World, being then 
a priſoner in the Tower, his attention was attracted 

by a diſpute between an officer and a private cen- 
tinel under his window. It appeared to him that. 
the officer had improperly treated the poor ſoldier, 
and that the man had, with equal firmneſs and mo- 
deſty, remonſtrared againit the oppreſſion. A mob 
crouded about the diſputants, and this was all he 
could collect of the affair. | 


OE A aſterwards came to viſit him, to 
whom he related what he thought he had witneſled, 
It turned out, however, that this friend had not only 
been preſent at the diſpute but a mediator in it, and 
had been, therefore, perfectly competent to aſcer- 
tain exactly the fact; which was, that the ſoldier 
had behaved very ill, and that the officer, in conli- 
deration of a proper conceſſion, had, with great 
manlineſs and forbearance, forgiven him, when he 


might, e with his duty, have "puniſhed 
him. 


Having bead his fiend rande out, Sir W. a- 
TER, With great coolneſs and determination, is ſaid 
to have ſeized the different papers which compoſed 
his work and thrown them behind the fire, ex. 
Claiming; Ho mould I dare to avouch the au- 
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| thenticity of facts which are ſuppoſed to have paſſed 


at ſuch diſtant times, and i in ſuch remote parts of the - 


f world, when thoſe in a common occurrence chat 
paſſes under my window, are directly e to 


my N of them.” 


This ciredmflance i is indeed doubted, ors we are 


told by another writer, that Sir WaLTER burnt the 


ſecond volume of his work becauſe the firſt ſold fo 


ſlowly as to ruin his bookſeller ; and we are told, 
by bimſelf, that this {ſecond and a third volume were 
only in preparation, but, as it is admitted on all 
ſides, that the materials for ſuch a work exifted but 
were deſtroyed, this chain of circumſtances coneur 
to render the above relation probeble. Be it, there- 
fore, literally or virtually fact, it would be a lamen- 
table thing that every author ſhould be actuated | 
by the ſame delicate lcruples. It would g0 10 the 
anihilation of enquiry, and facts themſelves, how 
ever ſupported, would be ſuppoled never to have 
exiſted, 1 own that circumktances, univerſally ad- 
mitted, have been differently attributed; but are we 
do infer from this that theſe circumltanc es never Oc- 
_ Eurred at all? Seven towns are ſaid to comend for 
the birth of Hour , Ait de; therefore, to believe. 
that there was no ſuch perſon as Homtas. Indeed. 


this laſt has been ſtrongly inliſted on. The Fables 


of Ave have been atuuibuted to Ho: to Dua . 


vor. . 9 55 POT” 
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CRATES, and even to SoLoMoN. This does not 


prove they were not written, for by ſome means or 
other we are in poſſeſſion of them, and a moſt won 
derful work they are. 


In theſe ſituations what are we to do? Since the 
certainty is fo difficult to come at, we are to take 
the probability; which, in the buſineſs of Sor, 
appears to be this: Fable was a poeticle vehicle at 
the time of Ho MER and HESsIOD; and, no doubt, 
was uſed by them; but sor, having perfected 
what others began, is conſidered as the Father of 
Fable, juſt as cuir is called the Father of 
| T ragedy. 


- * not, therefore, that becauſe the leading fea- 
tures of facts are difficult to aſcertain, that facts 
themſelves are actually to be rejected. The germ 
of truth ſeems to be planted in the minds of all in- 
tellectual beings; and, though uncertain hiſtory, and 
more uncertain tradition, may have involved great 
events in doubt and contradiction, yet, that very 
doubt, and that very contradiction, have often gone 
to eſtabliſh unanſwerable confirmation that thoſe : 
events did exiſt, 


8 Haw very fimilar is the war of the giants with | 
the gods, to the war of the malignant angels with 
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the good. How remarkable is the reſemblance of 


| Deucalion and Pyrrha, to Noah and the Flood. So 


the univerſal admiration of a SUPREME BEING, ac- 


knowledged throughout creation even to the moſt 
ignorant idolaters—but the theme is endleſs; and, 


in the inveſtigation of great truths, the wonder is 


not that falible human nature mould err ſo much. 
but that it ſhould err ſo little. = 


As to the auxiliary propoſition, its exiſtence is 


made out by eſtabliſhing the three others; ſor, if 
the ſtage be a vehicle to inſtruct and amuſe ; F if the 
primary and relative characters are of univerſal 
celebrity; if the truth of the events are virtually 
confirmed by as indiſputable authority as the events 
of other hiſtories: then the ſubject of this work is 
of ſufficient moment, i its characters of ſufficient im- 
portance, and its facts of ſufficient authenticity to 
Intereſt the public; and, if, through this ſubject, 
theſe characters, and theſe facts, the ſweeteſt emo- 
tions that penetrate the breaſt, are excited; if the 
dangerous paſſions of hate, envy, avarice, and pride, 
with all their inumerable train of attendant vices, Gf 
are detected and expoſed; if love, friendſhip, gra- 55 
titude, and all thoſe active and generous virtues. 


which warm and exalt the mind, are held up as ob- 


ects. of emulation; if ignorance is ſcouted, genius 
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CHAP. 11. 


1 5 Y 0 5 * Y 


As IAT IC THEATRE. 


CaixA more than three thouſand years ago cul. 
| tivated that art which ſomewhat later contributed to 
the renown of GREECE. The early principle of 
dhe ancient drama was to preſent living portraits of | 

| the times and manners, to reprehend vice, and in. 
culcate morality and virtue, through the medium 
of action and dialogue. The drama, for a conſi- 
derable time, Was only held in honour throughout 
the vaſt country of CHINA, and the ſingle town of. 
ArnzExs. Roux did not opt it till four hundred . 
years afterwards, 


1 The tragedies repreſented by the Chineſe were 
on moral ſubjects, ſupported by the examples of 
their heroes, and the maxims of their philoſophers. 

The ſcenes and habits were prodigiouſly magnifi- 
cent: their pieces, however, had neither regularity, 
intereſt, nor probability. Angels and devils were 
- indiſcriminately introduced, and whatever could 
_ convey a myſtic ſenſe of moral duty was awkwardly 
enforced, no matter by what means. They had, 
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however, performances of various kinds, calculated 


merely to entertain and ſurpriſe the ſpectators. An 
incredible number of extraordinary feats both of 
legerdemain and tumbling made up ſome of theſe, 
which they performed in ſo wonderful a manner, 
that if we credit the aceounts we read, all we have 
ever ſeen of this ſpecies of amuſement in Eu ROE, 
cannot boaſt the ſmalleſt compariſon of the mo} 
trifling of their tours in this way. Theſe were per. 
formed, however, in ſtill greater perfection by 
monkies and mice, the ſubtilties of which animals, 
it will eaſily be credited, have often made them paſs 
8 Gents and lorcerers*, 


We are told by . EY Tp that, though | 
A the Perſians "ng " Indians are — to be e in- 


„Wbt an SIP i hs 6s Chritmos. 


holidays! I hope it will be improved upon. A tion, according to 
sor, owed bis preſervatiqn to a mouſe: why ſhould the Engliſh 
theatres, which bear, as their protection, the lion of ENGLAND, he- 
 Gtate to promote their glory by the ſame means. Neither the learned 
pig, the hare, nor even general Facke could cope with the mice, 
Mice have been of conſequence ever ſince HouxR. I beg I may 
not be thought wickedly to allude to the mountain and the mouſe : 
Ve know the theatres are bringing forth ſuch mice as theſe every day, 
but they are not of the true Chineſe breed. 1 would, therefore, ad- 
viſe to ſend for ſome of the right ſort, in the firſt ſhips, and who 

| knows, if the mice ſhould grow as fond of Engliſh corn as Eunuchs, 
are of Engliſh guineas, but CHINA may prove of as great advantage 5 

to the 25 as ITALY has done to the operaoule, : 
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ventors of dramatic entertainments, owing, proba- 
bly, to their groteſque and fanciful dances, for which 
they are ſo famous, the Chineſe claim an indif- 


putable right to be acknowledged as the original 
founders of this art, which, though the ſeverity of 


their manners prevented them from authorizing, was 


exhibited at the palaces of their richeſt mandarines N 
1 where e theatres were fitted up. 


On deys of teigaling it was the eum 16 lite 


friends and ſend for actors, who brought with them 

| liſts of ſuch pieces as they were prepared to per- 
form. I have before me a hiſtory of one of thoſe _ 
days of performance, which will ſhew; that though 
the Chineſe never arrived to the regularity of the : 


Greeks, at the time of Ascuv1 us, yet the drama, 


and all its beſt purpoſes, were as warmly felt then =o 
City NA as it was afterwards at Athens. 


The piece, preceded by a „ ede was 


taking from hiſtory. An Emperor appeared ſur- 
rounded by an admiring multitude on whom he had 

| Heaped benefits. His virtues became the ſubject 
bol their eulogium, and they | ſometimes recited, and - 
0 ſometimes chanted o orations to his praiſe. 


This piece was loved by a 5 full of. in- 


7 wigue, but void of drift or regularity ; ; and to their. 
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% 


farce ſucceeded: a pantomime, in which women; 
mounted on men's ſhoulders, went through a kind 
of exerciſe with fans following exactly the meaſure 


and movement of the muſic which accompanied 
them. Next came juglers with cups and balls, and 


then tumblers and poſture maſters; theſe. were fol: 


lowed by a man who thruſt a tube into the wall and 
drew from it twenty different liquors at the word of 
command; another threw three knives into the air; 
which he managed ſo dexterouſly as repeatedly to 
catch one of them Ns the handle While che other two 
were ſuſpended. 


1155 were alex this entertained with conjurors, 


who came in With birds, ſnakes, mice, and mon- 
kies; which, as they were commanded, danced upon 
the ground and upon ropes, and formed themſelves 


into all manner of figures relating to the ſciences, 


and 5 to che mathematics, and to aſtro- 
"oy 's e e exon ER 


i. . a 1 a ** 


* 


* + Theſe were, no doubt, intended as n on dancing: ; 


which in many countries were taken in a myſtical ſenſe, The 
Egyptians imitated in their myſterious dances the ordinary rotation 
gl the ſtars. The Indian prieſts danerd before the image of their god 
VISNOu, who is ſaid to have danced himſelf on the 3 of the ſer. 
pent ADISSECKEN, whoſe tail encompaſſed the world. The bio-— 
grapher of Mon. GaRDALLE goes farther and ſays, which, by the bye, 


is not very far diſtant from the truth, that all nations have introduced 


dancing into ſacred worſnip. The Hebrews danced for joy after 
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9 


1 At the palaces of the emperors the entertainments 
E were of the ſame hetrogenious kind but much more 
B grand. After ſome magnificent ſpectacle, founded, 
| as uſual, on hiſtory, a pantomime commenced by a 
Z Tartar, who ſung a warlike ſong to the ſound of a 
XZ - carillon, on which he performed with ſticks of ivory. 
This was improved by the entrance of others, into a, 
duet, then into a trio, and at length into a chorus, 
accompanied, at laſt, by dancers, tumblers, wreſtiers, 
— andgladiators; with all which the theatre was billed, 
7 each performing his different part at the ſame time, 
uoith great vociferation, force, and agility, At, length, 
* they were wrought into ſo violent a frenzy, that 
=> what commenced in Jeſt finiſhed in earneſt ; till it 
was with difficulty the prince himſelf could call off 
2X the. performers,;. among, whom ſeveral were ĩolien | 
ſeyerely wounded. 1 


So . wy — 33 


1 | | FFF imo 
1 Ws a, through the Red * t ſays 3 cc 9-4 moſt inno- 

5 dent exerci ſes ſometimes degenerate into abuſe, for after they had 

E 1 danced before the ark of the covenant they forgot themſelves and _ 
* danced. before the fatted calf.” - He then goes on and quotes the 


Countde FE LPs who has demonſtrated, in a curious diflertat: bon 


IEEE 


= T mT of: Aborts. The, diago nat line and the to els bat 
ö | pervade the minuet are the ſymbol of the Zodiac; the twelve ſtegs 
— B of which it is compoſed, explain the twelve ſigns, and the twelve 
* months of the year. Again. The minuet begins with a proſound 

f | obedience to the ſun; and thus he goes on explaining till he proves, 
that there is not the finale movement relative to the heavenly us © © 
| nellations Hut 2 1s eie in the minuet. 
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Actors, though ſlaves, were held by the Chineſe 


in a reſpectable light. Taxyncu TI, emperor of 
Cui A, became enamoured of an actreſs, and repu- 
diated his wife to make her an empreſs. His mo- 
ther, however, ſhrewdly "remarking that the lady 
having been ſo uſed to act different parts, would not 
probably content herſelf with that ſingle one which 
he had now given her to perform, the emperor, with 
a quick ſenſe of his own abſurdity, anſwered he had : 
only placed the actreſs in that ſituation to ſee how 
well ſhe could ſuſtain her part, and that having had 
enough: 'of the comedy, he ſhould now an ber 
to es x privtitive ee 5 


15 


The moſt celebrated men 6f Nady and lente 


. 15 ſaid to have planned and aſſiſted at theſe repre- 
ſentations. The Gymnoſophiſts, who entirely gave 
' themſelves 1 up to the ſtudy of reaſon, : among others | 
; encouraged, as far as the ſeverity of their manners 
would permit dramatic exhibitions in Aſia, Their 
Principal, called Budda, i is ranked among the Brach- 
mans, and the Brachmans are known to have culti- 
mated religious truth through the medium of ſcenic 


V3 43633} 24. wes "F 473 [+ | "OY WIG 95 * 
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GO the | craic fabuliſt, is in particular - 
Geppoſed: to. have contributed towards the reputation 
Cf the dramatic art in Aſia; and this conjecture is ex- 


Ge, 
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tremely probable. He is well known to have go- 


verned a large kingdom in In DIA under a powerful 


emperor; and, as it might not have been fate to 


have uttered his political opinions to his maſter 


in the plain terms of unadorned truth—for in that 


caſe he might not have come off ſo well as the old 


woman who wiſhed Dionys1us a long life left 
there ſhould come a worſe tyrant in his ſtead; or 
the Viſier who, pretending to underſtand the lan- 
guage of birds, informed his Sultan that the crows 
were croaking his praiſes for having maſſacred his : 
| ſubjects to provide them with carrion—it is not un- 
likely that Piteay ſhould endeavour to cheat his 
maſter into a love of virtue, by painting on the ſtage 
the hateful figure of vice. Indeed it was only one 
ſtep further than what we know him to have done, 
for fables, | as far as s they 80, are dramatic repre⸗ 


ſentations. 


In Jarax ſpectacles are followed with eager 


avidity, and the religion of the country, ſo far from 
condemning, authorizes and conſecrates them. 
Their amuſements are performed to celebrate feaſts 
in honour of the divinities. They conſiſt of ling 
ing and dancing to muſic, if it may be ſo called, 
performed. by flutes, drums, cymbals, and large 


bells. As for the machinery and decorations, we 
have not a conception how wonderful they are. 
| D 2 
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Monſtrous giants, floating; caſcades, moving moun- 
tains, peopled cities, and a variety of other objects 
as extraordinary, make w their . and _ 


ceſſions. : 


Their plays repreſent the adventures, both be- 


roic and amorous, of their gods. They are deftri- 
buted like ours, into ſcenes and acts. The prologue 
-announces the plan, but never touches on the de- 
nouement, which is always managed fo as to ſur- 
prize. The interludes and the farces, like thoſe of 
the Chineſe, are groſs buffoonery ; ; but their trage- | 
dies and comedies have always a moral tendency, 
which the ſtronger to enforce, the prieſts, upon par- 
ticular occaſions, fit in the moſt an places, 


e are the firſt to applaud. REES ee 


The Perſians alſo . a taſte for thats: amuſe... 
ments. There is ſcarcely a petty governor without 
| bis tumblers, his declaimers, his muſicians, and his 
dancers. In this part of As iA their pieces conſiſt 
of indecent pictures of love, and the moſt unbridled 
libertiniſm. Their dances are not a whit behind 
hand in laciviouſneſs—For lightneſs, however, 
. quickneſs, and variety, FRANCE is infinitely in 
5 e and the beſt dancers that ever graced our 
opera can boaſt no more compariſon with the Per- 
; han girls, than can the worſt ſigurante ſwim, flide, 


r 
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and poſture with PaR Ts Or. The young ladies 
alone are permitted to practice this harmleſs amuſe- 
ment, and are on that account  conlidered | as in. | 
famous, 


It will evidently be ſeen that the drama flouriſhes 


beſt where morality is moſt inculcated. Among 
the ſoftened and effeminate Perſians we have ſeen 
the ſtage imitating all the unprincipled audacity of 
a ſtew. Of this the Jeſuits who vilited Goa were 
aware, and, therefore began their miſſion with teach- 
ing the inhabitants a play which they called The eſta- 
bliſi ment of the Chriſtian faith in India. The ſpec- 
tacle itſelf, though little ſhort of blaſphemy, drew 
converts from all quarters; indeed, thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed to Roman catholic countries will 
not find any thing extraordinary i in this ſpecies of 
ſanctified knavery : the farce performed on holy- 
_ thurſday, in Seain and PoaTucal, is full as im. 
pious as the mummery of the moſt ſubtle monk 
who pretends to convert Indian i ignorance to a ve- 


neration of that faich of which he himſelf makes : 


Asi, however, even to . hour : can TY 


nothing regular in the dramatic art; which, cer-: ; 
fainly, under the influence of the prieſts, and 
particularly ine Jeſuits ſpread welt. into many 
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24 "THE STAGE. 
countries, but no where with ſuch enthuſiaſm as into 
S1BER1A; where, among other blaſphemous repre- 


ſentations, for the purpoſe of deſſeminating religion, 


they perform the redemption as a play, the baptiſm 
as a farce, and recite the commandments as an in- 


terlude. 


The empreſs Ell ZAB rn, however, corrected i in 


great meaſure theſe barbariſms by erecting an opera 
| houſe at Moscow. After this another was built at 
PETERSBURGH, where an opera was performed i in 
the Ruſſian language. The author, the compoſer, 
and the performers were all Ruſſians. At length 
CarkERIx £ the Second invited to her capital the 
charming GAaLLUPPL, ſurnamed BURANELL1, Who 
was at that time maſter of muſic to the chapel of 
Bt; Maxx at VENICE, and one of the moſt cele- 
brated compoſers of modern Ira LY „ 


— * . ; 5 ; ot N 


> This great man was born to ber the tet taſte 91 all | 
| countries. He had before this, time brought ſimplicity and all the 
true and natural beauty of melody to its matureſt perfection in 
Irarr- He had carried the Italian opera in England to that high 
pitch oſ excellence and reputation, from which it has ever ſince teen 
on a gradual decline, and the bewitching and touching effects of his 
familiar melodies, in conjunction with other compoſers, principally _ 
dis imitators, who gave the Venetian ballads to the world, ſo totally 
altered the ſtyle of French muſic, that what had ever before been 
harſhneſs and diſſonance, became under habile maſters, but particu, | 


larly PH1t.1bor, objects of imitation in all other countries, though 


n knows it has en wn ſince. 
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This compoſer, like another Ozxynzvs, charmed 


the rugged Ruſſians by the power of his muſic. It is 
0 aſtoniſhing with what avidity it was reli ſhed. After 


the firſt repre ſentation of his Didone Abandonata, the 
empreſs gave him with her own hand a magnificent 
box filled with gold, and he was treated by all 
ranks. with. the. moſt. bogular marks of favour, and 
conſideration. 


To Gallurrr ſhedoed 3 the NN 
hun ; a man certainly leſs celebrated, but capable 
of keeping up what had been ſo well eſtabliſhed by 
his predeceſſor. Performers were invited of the 
beſt celebrity; till, at length, the Opera at Pe- 
rEASBURON became one of the moſt brilliant 3 in 
e R Ho prin $1755 


2 "WE : 


* Certainly, in my deſcription of the opera at PETERSBURGH, L 
have rambled out of ASIA; but I did ſo to thew that whatever may 
have been the 1 improvement of the Ruſlian ſtage, but more particularly 


the opera, for certainly the theatre even to this hour is in a very bar- 
bardus ſtate, notwithſtanding all the encouragement and honours that 


= have been heaped on the actors, ſome of whom have been enobled 


trom Aſſiatic Ruſſia came originally the dramatic art to Moscow, 
and afterwards to PETERSBURGH; where, in proportion as the peo- | 
| ple grew poliſhed, they called in auxiliary aſſiſtance from thoſe a4 | 
tions in which the. arts were in a grepſer farwardnels, | 
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1 05 cRECIAN THEATRE, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN To THE TIME oF schr. 


— 4 


— , . —ů — — 


Troven we find traces of the dramatic art in all 
nations back to the remoteſt antiquity, even till its 
origin, is loſt in the night of time, yet it ſeems to 
have attained no perfection till it becam e memora- 
ble i in GREECE. Simplified there, it grew intereſt- 

ing and important. It celebrated among that peo- 
ple recent events of which their fathers had been 

vitneſſes. All the fubjects of their theatre were 
comprized in the hiſtories of a few families; no 

foreign heroes preſumed to uſurp thoſe tears that 
deplored the misfortunes of their proper citizens. 8 


In the theatre, as in the feld, m0 f in che areo- 

pagus the. Greeks were. poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of - 
real patriotiſm. They acknowledged the repreſen- 
tative of no hero but in his true hiſtory, and a great 


action had no charms for them unleſs it was legi- 


timate, and as it were naturalized. Liberty con- 
verted every town into an empire, and the greatneſs ; 


vu ER 
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bf ſoul which inſpired this fame inſpired poets with 
the genius to celebrate it. : 
1 

A tragedy was not merely an amuſement, not 

an exhibition to beguile a moment of leiſure, it 

was an affair of ſtate; and the Athenian ſpecta- 

tors ſaw their duty as men through the tranſparent | 
veil of allegory : nor was there a Grecian ſailor 
who did not taſte the beauties of SOPHOCLES and 


| EvRIPiDES. 


|  Ipclination to occupy time, with a view to def: 
troy that laſſitude natural to man, begat in him a 
taſte for thoſe ſtudies which are called the arts, and 
which are purely an imitation of nature. The Gy- 
mnaſtic and other exerciſes in GRE EE were thus 
improvements of ſimilar games, to which all people ; 
have been accuſtomed ever ſince the Fus 
union of 1 man into ſociety, 


n The | Ithmian mes inflicaced in honour of Nx 
Tux, and revived with particular attention by 
 Taxszvs, king of ATnENs, who reigned twelve 
hundred years beſore the chriſtian era, were the 
firſt, of which poetry and inufic made apart. in theſe 
games were introduced the ſports of the chaſe; _ 
| where were ſeen rare and ſcarce animals, purpoſely 
e _ all parts of the known world, and 
VOL. | K 
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theſe games in the and fixed the . of all the 
inhabitants of the Iſthmus of Coxixxn. 


Seven centuries 1 Tuxszus, Tansisroel ES 


inſtituted a new combat of poetry and muſic, which 
made a part of the Panathanean Feaſts, in honour 
of MIN ERA. In theſe feaſts dramatic pieces 
were introduced. Each poet was permitted to 
bring forward, to the number of ſour, and this af. 
ſemblage was called Tetralogy. The prize of the 
vicdors was a crown of olive branches and a barrel 
of oil, which was conſidered as a preſent from the 
goddeſs whole glory theſe {ports celebrated, We 
know not what theſe dramatic Pieces. were: at that 
time; there were none of any particular diſtinction, 
the term Tragedy confounded every thing, and 
it was long after. this period that the art had its 
diviſions, | 


% 


Tragedy, according to an ancient tradition, ge- 


netally adopted, owed its origin to an accident. 
5 Icarius, the proprietor. of Aa village m ATTiCay 
where it is ſaid the vine was originally cultivated, 
having one day found, a he-goat feaſting on his 
grapes, killed it and divided it among his peaſants ; 
who, in their merriment, decorated themſelves with 
branches of trees and danced round che animal 
deſtined for their banquet. This novelty attracted | 


3 
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numbers of ſpectators, who were ſo ſtruck with it, 


that, at length, it became a — in ſeveral Places 


during the wine harveſt. 


5 Aae pete her intoxicated at their feaſts, 


and the greateſt part of them had reaſon to com- 


plain of ſuch Athenians as had larg e poſſeſſions 


in the country, they abandoned themſelves without 
reſerve to their reſentment, braved their oppreffors, 


and called aloud at their doors for redreſs, to the 
great entertainment of the multitude that furrounded 


them. The chiefs of juſtice even authorized this 


annual remonſtrance of an oppreſſed people, taking 


| Gare, however, that the fear of chaſtiſement and the 
5 danger of reproach ſhould operate ſo as to prevent 
violence. This method became a remedy againſt 
public diſorder, and the feaſt of the {nes was FAR , 
length introduced. at Arnza Th o 


+1 * 


The peaſants were invited dom all parts to ap- 


| pear at this ſpectacle, which was performed in a 
field near a grove of poplars called QEgyron, - and 
the branches of the trees, interlaced, ſerved, as a 
| ſort of {caffold, from whence the per formers amuſed 
the multitude. The field being near the. Temple. 
of Bacchus, this entertainment inſenſibjy. intro- 
duced itlelf as a Pa gh the ne of” the God. oh 


Wine. e 
” 5 
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During the ſacrifice, the prieſts, and the people 

ung hymns to the Deity in chorus, which, from the 
name of the victim, were called Tragedy ; or Song. 
of the Goat. Theſe feaſts became general, not 

only in the temples, but in the villages, where a 
man, in the character of SiiENus, rode on an aſs, 
and was followed by a promiſcuous troop of vo- 
taries, Who, glaſs 3 in hand, ſung verſes in, honour of 
fenen 1010 | 


| Thele . e however, grew very 


-— vreſome and diſguſting till EIGENE, a Sicyonian, 
conceived the idea of giving a new form to this 
ſpecies of ſpectacle. He produeed a tragedy leſs 
objectionable, which he entitled Bacchus; but it 
was, however, ſa little to the honour of the god, 
chat the ſpectators, at its firſt repreſentation, cried, 
out, W hat has this to do with Bacchus?“ This, 
_ criticiſm proves that though they yet knew but little 
of the dramatic art, its germ, which afterwards burſt 


forth and grew to Perfection, exiled at t that time in 


the Greeks. 


4 6 
: 3 


people, and diſhonoured the god it profeſſed to 
dolize, determined to write pieces and introduce 


15 1 who, Was hood: at Icaria, a town af 
Attica, fatigued like the reſt with this barbarous. 
nonſenſe that .qutraged the underſtanding of the, 
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recitation. This novelty pleaſed. He produced 
ſeveral entertainments of this deſcription, which he 


and others repreſented from village to village 
mounted on a cart, from whence they declaimed in 
e dreſſes, and with * nen n 


1 very ſoon after this left out of the 
party, for. now both Tazseis and EyiGcens em- 
ployed themſelves in expoſing the vices and follics 


of their countrymen ; and to as good a purpoſe as 
Icarus and his companions, who, as we have 
ſeen, brought their oppreſſors of ATauzns by the 
ſame method to reaſon ang a lenſe of thei duy | 
as citizens. oh 


| 


Theſe laudable attempts, however, were not long - 


attended with ſucceſs, for, though the people, when 


they became accuſtomed to them liſtened with 
great latisfaction, SoLON oppoſed them as a danger- 


= ous innovation. He forbad Txeseis not only to 
| write but to teach the art of compoſing tragedies at 
Art HENS, probably becauſe he had at that time ſo 
5 05 Jarring intereſts to reconcile®, This 3 


r 


2 


= Ar the time 5 801 ON was in : the cont of his reputation, | 
at ATH ENS, THESPIS one day was performing a tragedy, at which 
the people appeared wonderfully pleaſed. When it was over, So- 
1.0Nn aſked the author whether he was not aſhamed to tell ſo many 


1 lies in the lace of the world? Not at all, laid Tae tis ol) in 


4 
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dition ſeems, however, to be but little regarded, 
for Tauzse1s after this not only wrote tragedies but 
had for a ſcholar PurxyNicavs, an Athenian. He 
is ſpoken of as the firlt who made hiſtory the ſubject 
of tragedy, who introduced the characters of vo- 


men on the ſtage, and who invented tetrametre 


verſe. 


Punvxichus was condemned to pay a thou- R 


fand drachms for having produced a piece called 
Miletus taken by Darius. He was conſidered by 


the Athenians the more culpable becauſe he bad 
forced tears from the ſpectators at the moment he 

| painted } in lively colours the deſolation of that town; 
and thus he was at once the victim of their pride, 
and the object of their pleaſure. Notwithſtanding, | 
however, his countrymen perſecuted him tor pleaſing 
them, he afterwards became a general i in the army, 
and to this was, probably, owing the vehemence 


15 which e to characterize his tragedies. : 


A LCEUS, NG Grecian, held a high rank 


jeſt. In jeſt! cried SOLON, ſtriking his ſlick vehemently againſt the - 
ground, ſo much the worſe; thoſe who encourage falſehood in jet} 


may at laſt approve of it in earneſt; and I ſhould not wonder, if this 


were long permitted, that by rejecting truth, our government and 


our public affairs ſhould in like manner become the Jeſt of the 
| people. | 


* „ 
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among the tragic poets of that time. There cannot 


be collected, however, more than the titles ot two 
of his pieces. 


Cucnilus is ſaid to have written a hundred 
and fifty tragedies, and to have been thirteen times 
erowned victor. The prize obtained upon theſe 
occaſions ſtill adverted to the feaſts of Baccaus, 
for it conliſted of a goat and a meaſure of wine. 


Nothing is known of theſe pieces of CHs, 


except one of them, but he is memorable for be- 
ing the firſt who decorated the ſcene, and habited 


5 actors like * perions wy ATTN *, 


Cern 1SODORUS was among the manber of the au- 
thors of the ancient 1 . They a attribute to him 


—— Sh 


* Cnornitus was coubdered by SUIDAS 4 AxrHEN K US as 
the original author of Maſques; there can be no doubt, however, 


but the pieces anterior to I Hz$SPIs are of that ſpecies. Horace 
attributes them to AcnyLvs; which, by the bye, is a conjecture 
ventured very much at hazard, for they are in no reſpect | in his ſtyle; _ 
but ARISTOTLE, with more good ſenſe, informs. us, that the real 
— inventor of them, and even the time when they were originally in- 
troduced is unknown. FT he fact is this: 


All the dramatic pieces, 
both in As14a and elſewhere before Rcehvlus, were an irregular 
jumble of recitation and ſinging, and therefore Maſques. The _ 
Au ABIAN word maſcara ſigmfies railery, and buifoonery and pieces 85 
of this deſcription, as we have ſeen, were repreſented in ASIA, con 
lequently the conjecture of Az1sTOTLE ought to be credited. 
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five pieces, which, like the reſt, were nothing more 
than a ſort of dithyrambic, begun as we have ſeen 
by Turseis, and in ſome degree improved after- 
wards; but it remained for ESchylus, to diſpel 


this miſt and eclipſe theſe conſtellations which, at his 


appearance, receded like ſtars at ſun riſe. 
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ASCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND EURIPIDES, AND THE 


PROGNSYY OF TRAGEDY IN GREECE. 


_—_ 


pe he IE SES —m_— TO. 
— — 


5 Fscnvi LUs, who was hailed the Father of Tragedy, 


foon ſimplified and regulated dramatic repreſenta- 


tions. He divided his pieces into acts, or epiſodes, 
that contained the expoſition of the ſubject, the 
conduct of the plot, and the development of the 
cataſtrophe. 
otherwiſe, however, than as an auxiliary, for the 204 
poſe of rendering the ſubject. more e intereſting *. 


He reſerved the primitive chorus, no 


* TRgedy was orally, as we e have feen, no more then a ane | 


perfon who ſung. dithyrambics or hymns in praiſe of BACCHUs. 
 Thssp1s added a ſingle perſon to relieve the chorus. 
: finding a ſingle perſon unintereſting, added a ſecond, and at the ſame 


time threw the chorus, as much as poſſible, into the back ground. All 


that had been performed between the four ſongs of the chorus they 
_ Ealled Hpiſade; the ſongs of the chorus being the acts, and the epiſode 
the act tune. But when tragedy came to be formed by ZASCHYLUS, 
the matter was reverſed, and what had been the auxiliary became the : 
| principal, 
and the chorus, which was now uſed merely as an interval between 
the acts, ſt; 11 heightened the effect of the piece itſelf by, ſometimes 
OO 1 and 1 ſometimes ing! ng, ſuch ſubjects as belonged 1 to it im- 


Then the intereſt of the piece was the primary object 


Escn yrs 
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The degree of perfection to which AMscnvit's 


brought the dramatic art in Gaxzzcx, procured him 
great reſpect and conſideration, to which his public 
conduct, as a citizen, materially contributed. Born of 


one of the belt families in ATT1ca, he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf very early in the field. He was the pupil of 
Pythagoras, and at twenty-five diſputed the poetic 


prize. He was the firſt who brought two characters 


forward on the ſtage at the ſame time; he invented 
che robe and the buſkin, and conkiderably height- 
ened the effect of his pieces by appropriate deco- 
rations of the perſonages. His! improvements were 


ſo rapid and fo eltectual that he was thought to have 


A been inſpired. 


to tt oath; * * ** * n 8 2 INF x 


mediately, or as illuſtrated ſome point relative to it. The recitation : 
was performed by their chief called CHORYPHEUs, who firſt recited | 
and then led the fong tollowed by the reſt. 1 ſhould not wonder 


at ſeeing an aſſertion that this was the or; riginal i idea of the fugue in 


pn fays,. that while Kocuvits: was 
| aſleep under the ſhadow of a vine, Bacchus ap- 
peared to him 1 in a dream, and commanded him to 
write tragedies. This fable aroſe, probably, from 
his fondneſs for wine, for he wrote as he drank; and : 
upon all occaſions, invoked Aro o leſs than Bac- 
cuus, if we believe CALLISTHEN Es and PLUTARCH, | 7 
Whatever god inſpired his verſe, it is certainly full 3 
of nature, warmth, and energy. He is, nane ven + 
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reproached, and with reaſon, for introducing hard- 
neſſes and crudeties; his images were gigantic and 


frightful, and the whole drift of his pieces was 
calculated to inſpire terror rather than pity * 


delight “. 


It muſt not be forgotten, however, that tragedy, 
at the time of ÆEscuxlus, was in its infancy, that. 


it was his offspring, and that he truſted it in the 


world that it might, we the ſobering. care of athers, 


| grow to maturity. 


It has been Wat Ini inſiſted 1 on, and 1 with 
good reaſon, that ÆscnvLus was leſs the perfecter 


of the works of THESP1S than the imitator of thoſe 


of HoukR. The Epopœia is a more natural aſſi. 


| mulation to tragedy than thoſe monſtrous rhapſodies 
which were chanted in honour of Bacchus; and, 
though the prieſts, upon this as upon all other oc. 


caſions, were glad enough to beget an intereſt in 


— 


r r 3 3 1 


* bs the Tragedy of 8 written by een vi vs. On ESTES. 


in the firſt act appeared ſurrounded with furies lulled aſleep by | 
AeoLLo. Their dreſſes were black with ſanguinary ornaments. In 

One hand they held a torch, from which iſſued a faint and quivering 
flame, and in the other a rod of ſerpents. 


3 with furious adders, and their faces were ſo. frightfully horrible, 


Their heads were covered 


that, the moment they awoke and began to, walk tumultuouſly on the. 
ſtage, women were ſaid to have mylcarried, and children to have Ga 
wich fend . 

é T3: 
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favour of their Deity, in whoſe name they hood-: 
winked the people; yet celebrating the atchieve- 
ments of kings and heroes among a nation of war- 


riors, was more likely to roufe their feelings as It 


brought them acquainted with conduct which it 


was both their inclination 'and their duty to emu- 


late. Of this, moſt probably, Asch vLus was aware, 


and as he imitated the heroes of HOMER with his 


ſword, ſo did he Hom himſelf with his pen. 


r Los FED) at the battle: of Ae e 
and at the ſea fight of Salamis, where Aux fas his 
brother commanded a ſquadron of ſhips and ſig- 
nalized himſelf above all the Athenians. To this 
brother our poet, upon a particular occaſion, was 


indebted ſor his life. In one of his pieces he made 
TrxT1s, ſpeaking of Ar ol Lo, utter ſome exprel- 


ions which were conſidered as blaſphemy, and in 
another he introduced ſome equivocal pleaſantries 
in alluſion to the myſteries of CE RES. For theſe 
erimes he vas chaſed from the theatre, and would 

have been ftoned to death but for Aux As; who, 


throwing aſide his cloak and ſhewing the ſtump of 
his arm, reminded the people of his gallantry at che 


- hght of Salamis. This moved the ſpectators o 
pity, and they pardoned Mscnviu 5, who, however, 
could not ſtomach this indiguity, and Was, therefore, | 


vi 
hart 
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determined to withdraw from a place where his life 


* had been in danger. 


This determination was confirmed by the ne- 
glect of his pieces, and the riſing ſucceſs of So- 
PHOCLES, who obtained the prize from him, though 
| ſome ſay it was S1M0x10gs in an elegy on the bat- 
tle of Marathon x. He, therefore, retired into S1 
eil v, and was received into the court of HIER O Ny 
| who was then building the city Of ENA, which 
our poet celebrate d in a tragedy of the ſame name. 
Here he reſided three years covered with honours, 
when his death was occaſioned by a n ac- 
. 


> An eagle having e a "grout Nelght with a. 
tortoiſe in his talons, let it fall on the head of - 
Escuv LUS, of which blow he died, and ad his death 


— 


* „The fact was ge Smoningt was vidar'i in the clegy on — the 5 
| battle of Marathon, and SoPHoc Uns, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, w hen 
Ci xo brought back the bones of Tyres: us. The battle of Mara- 
than was fought three years after SOPHOCLES was born, and SIMON 
bes might certainly have on that occaſion obtained a prize; but it 
5 ſeems to have given Ascnvy us very little concern, for he continued 
Z after that to write with unrivalled reputation for two and twenty ; 


5 years; and being then old, and his genius on the decline, no won- 
1 der Sor Hoc LEG, with the ardour of youth, and the example of 


| fo great a maſter in his fav our, got the better in this conteſt, 
Which, every thing conſidered, appears to be no material deduction - 
frum the brilliant ee of As HYLUS, 
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ſeemed to be verified a pretended declaration of the, 
Oracle at DEITHOs, that a blow from heaven = 
ſhould accelerate the death of ASCHYLUS, 1 


It has been did that the ſeats of the theatre 
broke down during the repreſentation of one of the 
tragedies of AscuyLvs; and SurDas tells us that 
it was the cauſe of his retiring into Sicily; but this is 
abſurd, for the large croud neceſſary to break down 
the ſeats is a proof of the celebrity of Ascnvy lus; 
but he means to inſinuate, that with the ſeats the 
reputation of AscuyLUs which Was eclipſed by Sa- 

FHOCLES, fell to ve ground. | 
The operation of this accident, however, pro- 
. in very loud terms the fame of ZESCHY LU, 
for from theſe ruins ſprung up thoſe magnificent 
theatres, which were afterwards ſo nobly LE - 
by the Romans. They were built circular on one 
ſide, and ſquare on the other, the ſemi- circle con- 

tained the ſpectators, who were ranged i in ſeats, one 
above another, and in the quadrangle was exhibited 
the ſpectacle. They had machines of every ſort 
for the conveyance of gods and goddeſſes, which 

; they ſummoned at pleaſure from the fea, from 

bell, or from heaven. Their ſcenes repreſented 

: palaces, and temples, ſquares in perſpective, 0 
and towns in the diſtance, They had anafarmgs =z 
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tions, embelliſhments, and every ſpecies of decor- 
ation and ornament to be ſeen on the modern ftage, 
but prepared at a much greater expence ; and, of 


courſe, repreſented with iufinitely more grandeur “. 


Near that part of the building in which the 


ſpectators ſat, there were three porticos where they 


might retire in caſe of bad weather; for it is re- 
mütkäble that the ancient theatres were almoſt en- 


tirely uncovered. On the other hand, to prevent 
inconvenience from the heat of the ſun, they ex- 
1 tended ven ſome of which were very coltly—by 
15 means of cords attached to the extremity of the 
2 building; and, that nothing might be omitted that : 
T could in the ſmalleſt degree contribute to their 
1 pleaſure, ſtatues of excellent workmanſhip were 


placed in regular order, ſupporting urns, beautifully 


= omamented; thoſe urns receiving ſtreams deli- 
2 2 cioully perfumed, which iflued from pictureſque 5 
7 fountains, tne whole Roy tormed, and Judicis 


oully arranged. 8 . 


The theatre: es ſo capacious that the actors 


” W - r * * 
* 


I 


233 Soruic les gave add 6000 magnificence to the 1 | 
of the theatres of ArHENS. The expence for the extenſion of 
theſe edifices, and for hs acquiſition ot what he thought ne- 


—— reſſary to ornament one of his tragedies, brought a reproach on 


the Athenians of having expended more riches on a ſingle dra. 


matic repreſentation, than in their wars againſt the barbarians. 
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.were obliged to wear maſks, which were perfectly 
a machine calculated to extend the voice, ſo that 
it might reach every ear in ſo vaſt a ſpace; to faci- 
litate which, there were alſo vaſes of braſs placed 
in the intervals of the amphitheatre with ſuch art, in 
4uch a direction, and compoſed of. ſuch tempered 
materials, that they aſſiſted the tones of the voice 
and inſtruments; and, by this conſonance, ren- | 


dered the ſound ſtronger, 1 more e agtecable, and n more 
diſtinct. 


Al theſe Alfa; improvements ſprung 
from the fall of Eschvlus, whole theatre, like 
| AwTzvs, touched the earth 1 chat it mg: riſe : 
| with renovated ſtrength *. EL pn 110 


Kscur Ls had two ſons, and five nephews, all 


3 8 " þ - K * * " 
— 


here are authors who diſpute this fact, and tell us that 
the accident, deſcribed above, happened during the repreſentation 
of a tragedy written by one PRATIxAS. The probability appears 
to lye between the two ſtories. The word ſcene is originally from 120 
the Greek, and ſignifies a hut, a booth, a tent, or other place where 2 f 
dramatic repreſentations were anciently performed. The œgyron 


was uſed as well to form a ſtage as to ſerve as a ſhelter for the 


populace. Thus theſe repreſentations from the firſt were at times 
itinerant or ſtationary according to circumſtances; and there can 
de no doubt but that the ſcenic art, in the progreſs of its improve- 
ment. improved the ſcene itſelf. T hus, ſometimes, fortuitouſly, 
z nd ſometimes by deſign, it became more and more regular till at 
length it attained to that — Which ow” into magnificence 
. under SOPHOCL BS. —— 
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of whom wrote with various ſucceſs for the theatre. 


Bios, his ſecond ſon, was ranked among the 


poets called Railers, and was, probably, one of: 


XZ thoſe who wrote comedy. They are ſaid to have 
written among them a prodigious number of pieces, 
ſeome of which are yet to be ſeen; but, as Eschv- 


Lus eclipſed his predeceſſors, ſo his imitators ſerved 
only to falle the ſuperior fame of Sor hock ks. 


SOPHOCLES Was born at Co 101955 a town of 


ATTI1CA, in the firſt year of the ſeventy firſt Olym- 
paiad, which place he rendered afterwards celebrated = 
d by his e of N o Colonos. 


Sor noc! ES Gn a end: revolution in 
tragedy. He introduced a third actor, and aug- 
mented the number of the chorus to fifteen inſtead 


of twelve, at which number Zscuyrvus had fixed it. 


He alſo allowed the chorus to have an intereſt in 
the main action, ſo that by this means every thing 


was ofa piece, and all the performers had ſuch parts 
= allotted them as contributed to one : uniform and 


regular deſi _ 


At the age of ewenty: Gow he bore. away the 


prize from his maſter, Z5cnv 1s, in tragedy. An 
extraordinary Occaſion was the cauſe of this con- 


tention. Cixox, the Athenian general, had found 
VOL. 1. hs 0 
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4 4 THE STAGE. 


the bones of Tazszvs, and brought them in ſolemn 
pomp to the city, on which a trial of {kill between 
the tragedians was inſtantly appointed. AscnvyLus 
and SoroucLEs ſtrove nobly for pre-eminence, but, 
in ſpight of the acknowledged and admired merit of 
the maſter, the ſuperior fire and eloquence of the 
_ ſcholar bore away the palm. 


Beſore Sonor Es, the prize was diſputed by 
four dramatic pieces comprized under the name of 
Tetralogy. The three firſt were tragedies, and the 
fourth called Satire, being a ſpecies of comedy: 

but this SornicLEs altered, by oppoling, In all 
contention, tragedy to tragedy. 


 SorHOCLES did not always appear in his trage- 
dies on account of the weakneſs of his voice. His 
fame was not, however, diminiſhed by this; for if 
Ascnvrus merited the title of Father of Tragedy, 
| SornocLEs might, with propriety be called the 
Malter of it. The admiration and wonder with _ 3 
which all GREECE ſpoke of his wisdom induced an 
opinion that he was the immediate favourite and 1 inti- 
mate of the gods. We are told that Æsc HYLUS 
condeſcended to viſit him at his houſe, and Tory 
would have you believe that HR LES had an 

: equal reſpect for him, AP0LLONIUS TYANENSIS, 
in his oration before Dowirian, tells the em- 
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peror that Sor hoclEs, the Athenian, was able to 
= check and reſtrain the impetuoulity of the winds. . 


Certainly he was a genius of tranſcendant merit. 


His tragedies ſerved as a model for ARISTOTLE's 


Art of Poetry, PLAro's advances in philoſophy 


were compared with the improvements of Sor no- 
CLES in tragedy ; TuLLy calls him the divine 
poet and VIXGIL has given him a marking pre- 
ference to all other writers of tragedy. So charm- 
ing was his poetry that he was called the Bee; and 

to tranſmit this eulogium to poſterity, a hive was 

carved upon his tomb, not leſs to impreſs the _ 
world with an idea of the ſweetneſs of his verle 5 
than che diligence of his induſtry. 


| SopnocL ns, like his . ESCHYLUS, : 
was ranked among the defenders of his country. 


He commanded an army in conjunction with PzR- 


1CLES to chaſtiſe the rebellious Samians; from 


which expedition he returned triumphant. His 
fame followed him in every thing he undertook, 
even to old age, at which time, he is reported ta 

have retained his faculties with all the fire and vi. 


gour of youth, and of chis chere is a 2 remarkable 
inſtance, 


| SopuocL rs had four ſons; who, tired with ſo 
. 
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long a dependance on an old man, repreſented 
him to the judges as a drivler, and a perſon inca- 
Pable of governing his family, or taking charge of 
bis affairs, Sor hoc LES confounded them by a trait 
which they little expected. He had juſt finiſhed * 
his Oedipus of Colonos, and all his anſwer to this 
unjuſt accuſation, was a requeſt that the judges 
would read his ee pg They did fo, and found 
in it ſuch ſtrength of mind, ſuch beauty, ſuch truth, 
and ſuch perſuaſion, that they diſmiſſed him with 
aan acclamation of praiſe, and his ſons covered 
"ol with confuſion; nay Lucian, who tells the ſtory, 
adds, that the ſons were voted madmen for having 
accuſed bim. 
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Thane are three different accounts of the Jah 5 
of SopHOC LES. PLiny, and VALERIUS Max1- 
Mus, ſay that he died of excels of Joy in his ninety- 

2 | fifth year, at the ſucceſs of one of his tragedies, 
=: Others. ſay, that in reciting his tragedy of Anti. 
1 gonus, he kept his breath ſo long that it ſtopt the 
action of his lungs; but Lucian tells us that he 
was choked bby a grape ſtone 7 $I 
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N : * *Tis not wonderful that a man of ninety-five ſnould die ſud- 

I | denly, nor that his death ſhould be accelerated by an extraordinary 

effort of both mind and body. We may, therefore, believe that 
S$OPHOCLES died immediatal/ upon his great. ſucceſs in bainng a i 
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PiuTArcn ſays, that one of the ſons of So- 
PHOCLES Was a cotemporary writer with his father, 
and from other authors we learn that another of his 


ſons, and two nephews, wrote pieces both tragic 


and lyric. We know nothing, however, Of theſe 
pieces, or even of their titles. 


 EvuniyiDEs, according to ſome, was born at 
PavyLa, a town of ArrTica, and according to 
others at Sa LANMIs, about the firſt year of the 
ſeventy-fifth Olympiad, He is ſaid to have been 


. the pupil of AnaxacoRas, and intimately known 


to Socrarts, He fortunately | diſcovered the 
works of HERACLITus, which were hid in the 


Temple of Diana; and from this commerce with 


theſe ſages, and the advantage he reaped from con- 
ſulting them, and reading their works, ſprung that 
luminous moral which pervaded his tragedies. | 


pan ſays, that ths n of Evuxriyipts 


was nobly deſcended ; though ARISTOPHAN ES calls 


her a cabbage ſeller, and VALERIUs Maximus, 
taking the nden, which was probably : a Jett, for 
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= prize fo late in life. Iti is alſo orobable, that a grape 7 ich 


accidently haſten his end, but the very ſame thing is told of An- 


ACREON, and the aſſertion has ever I — been conſidcred more 
as poctic han true, | | | | 
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truth, gravely records it. 
ever, that his parents were perſons of ſome conſi- 
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It ſhould ſeem, how- 


deration, for they conſulted the Oracle of Apollo 
concerning him before he was born; and, having 


received an ambiguous promiſe that the world 
ſhould witneſs his fame, and that he thould gain a 
crown, they bred up their ſon in a proper man- 
ner to qualify him for a wreſtler, under an idea that 
the Oracle meant no more than that he ſhould oh⸗ 
tain the Athletic crown, which he actually did, at 
the feaſts | in honour of Cenks. - 


The genius of EurIPiDEs, however, ſoon im- 
pelled him 10 abandon the exereiſes of the body 
| for the exerciſes of the mind ; and firſt he ſtudicd 

Painting, in which he is ſaid to have made a conli- 
derable progreſs, but morality and philoſophy were 

the ſtudies moſt congenial to his mind, and as theſe, | 

philoſophy particularly, had not yet | been ſo much 
the drift of dramatic repreſentations as he wiſhed, 8 
he determined o add this W to he (tage. e 


. This gift. which he poſſeſſed in an eminent de- 
3 though he improved the ſtage i in no other re- 
3 ſpect, begat for him a moſt extraordinary portion of 
His pieces are not ſpoken ſo 
highly of as to perfectneſs as thoſe of So2u0GLES, 
but the verſes they contained were in the mouths- 
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of all countries where the Greeks were known. If 
priſoners pleaded their cauſe 1 in the language of Evu- 


'RIPI DES, their reward was life and liberty, 


He was called the Philoſophic poet. ALEx- 
ANDER is ſaid to have admired him above all other 
writers; SocRATEs, Who never had been accul- . 
tomed to viſit the theatre, went there to hear the 
tragedies of EUR1PIDES; DzeMOSTHEN Es learnt de- 


— clamation from them, and Cictro was in the act of 


reading chem when he was ſurrounded and alla- . 


2 lnated. 


Nevertheleſs it cannot be ſaid that EURIDID EE 


I dd ſo much for che poſthumous fame of the drama, 
or its real intereſt as SOPHOCLES. The chorus 
which SorHoctts had regulated, EuxIPiDes al: 
tered and made it entirely independant of the main 
buſineſs. ARISTOT LE gives Sor uoclESs the pre- 
ference i in manners, cconomp, and ſtyle. Drod u- 


© 5:1vs HARLIC ARNASSENS1S. commends SoPHOCLES 


3 | for chuſing the molt generous and moſt noble paſ- 
*X ſions for his ſubjects, whereas Eunlrioxs choſe 
diſhoneſt, abject, and cfliminate paſſions; and, again, 
becauſe Sor HocLEs never ſays any thing but what 


is exactly neceſſary, while Evuxieipes amules the 


reader with oratorical deductions, 
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In ſhort, the general agreement between all 
thoſe who have written of theſe admirable authors 
is, that one amuſed, the other convinced; one ap- 
pealed to the paſſions, the other to reaſon; one had 

the peculiar gift of impoſing any thing for truth, 
the other had no eloquence but what was derived 
from truth itſelf. 5 


: Fonren pes, it is ſaid, wrote ninety-1 two tragedies, 
but the general belief is, that he wrote no more than 
ſeventy-five, nineteen of which are extant, and the 
titles of fourteen others are recorded, but the pieces | 
themſelves are not known. Like Zscnvy1ius and 4 

Sor HOCLES, he met with an extraordinary death. ; 


About a year after the Sicilians were defeated = 
he left Athens and went to reſide at the court of 
Macedon, being invited by AxcHhILAus, who was 

accuſtomed to confer acts of munificence on learned 
men, and even to raiſe them to very high honours. 
EuRIPID s, if Sor ixus {peaks truth, was made 


Wl his Peine miniſter. 

=_ One evening in a wood; whether be bad wan 
oy dered in deep contemplation, he was ſurrounded 

Fj buy dogs and torne to pieces. Different cauſes are 

| I Aaäaäkalſligned for this unfortunate death. Some ſay that 

k 
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the dogs were let looſe upon him by his rivals, who 
had reaſon enough to be jealous of thoſe high diſ- 


tinctions paid to him by ARrcne LAUS; Others that 


the whole was purely an accident, for that having 
ſtrayed while he was loſt in meditation near a part 
of the palace, which was guarded by theſe dogs, as a 
ſecurity againſt depredators, he was there ſurprized 
and thus became their victim. 


Exaggerated accounts go & far as to fay that 
EURIPIDES WAS torn to pieces by women in re- 
venge for his having exclaimed againſt them in his 
tragedies x, but to this no credit has been given. 


Indeed the general belief! is, that either by accident 
or deſign he met with the death above related. 


Wich SornocLts, who lived before and died 


a—_ . 


oY ; 
Ul 


Hiſtorians are ſo extremely fond of introducing ſtmilar circum. 
| ſtances into the deaths of their celebrated men, that we ſhould be 
| wary as to the degree of credit we give them. Who does not lee 


in this report of EuriPpes, that his biogr apher has borrowed for 


him the death of ORPHEUS, who met with a ſimilar. fate from the 
E womenof Tyrace, exactly as Sor noc LEs has been given the death 
of ANACRE®ON. But on what ground muſt the aſſertion ſtand, if it be 
true, and we are gravely informed it is ſo, that there was no ſucß 
| perſon as OxPHEvVs; that his adventures are a fable; and that his 
works, which are ſuppoſed to have been tranſmitted from the an- 
cients, and lately diſcovered, are written by the ingenious and 


learned Dr, Joxrox. But to go on a little further ric Euni- . 
vol. 1. „% Fo 
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after Eur1eiDes *, died alſo every hope of advance- 


ment in tragedy. A great number of authors are 


ſaid to have written tragedies, and to have borne 
away many prizes, but we know nothing of them 


of ſufficient celebrity to render their names worthy 
of particular notice; for they grew at laſt into 

fuch diſrepute that their productions only ſerved 

as food for the inſatiate appetite of Ax1sTorHaNEs, 
by whom none of them were ſpared; and nothing 
can be ſo ſtrong a proof of degeneracy in tragedy 
as its falling ſucceſsfully under the laſh os the co- 
mic mule, 


'Dionvs1vs, the tyrant of Steilx, was am- 


: bitious to be ranked among the tragic poets. Luvs 
cl ſays that he procured ſome tablets, on which 
AscnuyLus had ſet down memorandums, that 
| ſerved as the ground work of his pieces, and, poſ- 


* 2 q a. 2 
— 
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pibors. Not ly the aorilty. of his 3 death is given to 9 
him, but his tomb is ſaid to have been ſtruck with lightning as a 
| ſeal of divinity, which the memory of no man ever was honoured {| Mp 
5 with be fore : LYCURG us the lawgiver, _ 


5. 8 This l bears itſelf out as well as moſt of thoſe which - 
pretend to aſcertain any thing concerning antiquity. The majority 


of writers agree that SOPHOCLES was ninety-five when he died; if 


| ſo, he muſt have lived three years after Eur1PiDEs, There is, 1 
however, a reſpectable Chronological Table which ſays, that he died 9 
N at ninety-one, and that Eon lived a year aſter „ 


* 
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ſeſſed of theſe, he thought he had come at the 
> whole myſtery; but he was miſerably deceived, 


No one gave him that credit which he flattered him- 
ſelf he merited. To induce a general belief of his 
talents, he endeavoured to make the poet, PRILO x- 
Ex US , whoſe pliability, as a courtier, he had reaſon 
to count upon, bolſter up his fame, by teſtifying a 
full approbation of his verſes. In this, however, he 
failed. The poet, flexible in all other things, was 
obſtinate when touched on the ſide of his profeſſional 


: 20 Judgement. 16 requite his ſincerity Droxxsius 
committed him to priſon; but after a time, remanded 


him in hopes that his ſ ufferings 1 in confinement would 
make him ſomething more accommodating. Being 


informed. upon what condition he was releaſeds 


Carry me back to priſon,” ſaid the poet. This 

firmneſs moved Dioxvstus who pardoned Pn * 
LoxEN Us, and treated him ever after ward with 
conſideration and reſpect f. 


* PHILOXENUS was the ſcholar of TeLEsTvVs, a poet of ſome re-. 
putation, they both wrote 9 but neither of been regu- 


lar 3 


4 of 3 the Fourteenth, who was as ; fond of encouraging as. of 


emulating the merit of poets, they tell a ſtory exactly the reverſe. 


of this. He ſhewed ſome verſes to a courtier and aſked his opinion. 


of them, who returned for anſwer, that they were very bad. 1 


thought ſo,” ſaid. he, * for J wrote them myſelf!” * chis the 
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He was not, however, cured of his poetic pro- 
penlity ; for, though we know nothing of the pieces 


he wrote, it is allowed there were ſeveral of them; 
and, though no one has attempted to ſpeak in fa- 
vour of them, PI NV ſays, that, like SorHOCLES, 
he died for joy at obtaining a prize, the merit of 
which PLuTAcku attributes to AN rirnox, one of 


the ſons of SOPHOCLES, 


Gre kc E rendered the moſt, diſtinguiſh ed honours 


both to the works and the memory of her three tra- 
gic poets. An edict was iſſued to erect their ſtatues, 

Their works were preſerved, and the greateſt part 
entered! in the archives. PrOLEMY, king of Ecvyer, 
was very anxious to be in poſſeſſion of them, and 


"chore all of the works of EURIPIDES, to embelliſh 


his Alexandrian library; but they were refuſed, 
and he, in his turn, refuſed corn to the Athenians 
during a dearth. Neceſſity at length obliged the 


Athenians to comply with his requeſt, and he, in 


return, nobly permitted the Athenian merchants to 
import as much corn as they pleaſed, without pay. 


ing the ordinary tribute. 


It was a cuſtom at runde in the Iyric ſpec- 


—— — 


5 courtier begged 1970 to . them, 0 No, 50, ſaid the king, 5 
1 ſhan't ſutfer that, its of more conſequence that you ſhould * 5 


r than that I one. y write good verſes. 
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= i tacles, to ſing the great actions of their chiefs. 


= wits of GRrEECE.— 


TREMISToC LES was one day aſked which voice 
pleaſed him the beſt ? © That,” 28 he, which 
lings my cd | 


-Lopmocnns and Evnieipes were ſet againſt 
each other by falſe friends, and their animoſity be- 
came continuel amuſement for all the would-be- 
Time, however, convinced 


XZ theſe great men of heir mutual error, as may be : 
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ſeen 1 in the following dener from EukirIpESs. 


6 © Inconſtancy is not my character. | I have re- 
tained every friend except SoPHOCLES ; ; though 
„I no longer ſee him, I do not hate him. In- 
« juſtice has alienated | me from him; juſtice re- 


* 


jj 


he proaches me for it. I hope time will cement 


% our re- union. What mortal ill is not cauſed at 
times by thoſe vicked ſpirits who are never ſo 
happy as when they ſow diſſention among thoſe 
who by nature and reaſon : are meant to promote 
the kene of each other,” 


LINE 


66 
F 


"As an inſtance how halls and moral the Gre- 
cian pocts were obliged to be, EvureiDes having, 
in his tragedy of Belepioron, which is now loſt, 

made one of his characters ſay, oe. Riches are the 
ſovereign good of mankind, and may well excite 
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the admiration of men and gods,” the ſpectators 


roſe, and would have baniſhed the poet from the 


town had they not found, at the finiſh of the piece, 
that the panegyriſt in favour of riches, by way of 
poetical Juſtice, met with a miſerable and merited 


death. 


Ten judges were choſen at ArRENSs to decide 
What pieces merited the preference. They had 
places ſet apart for them. They were men of well. 
known merit, and ſtrict integrity. They took an 

oath to decide equitably, and without the ſmalleſt 
regard to ſolicitations from any quarter“. Their 

authority extended ſo far that they had a right not L 
only to recompenſe men of merit, but to puniſh, 
; even to e whipping. thoſe who were deſtitute of it f. 


* How different ks 1 5 The 619 deſcription of critics who 
pretend to decide on the theatrical productions here, are the editors 
of newſpapers. Theſe, however, are ſo little like the Athenian | 1 


Jud es, that inſtead of paying no regard to private ſolicitations, they 


corrupt influence, blunt the edge of their ſatire, which, indeed, 2 


Vould be dull enough at any rate. But it were charity to wiſh that 

this ſhould continue, for as they have not Judgment to decide equi- 8 
tably, were they to take an oath ſo to do, it is not impoſſible but a 
; CRITIQUE might nodo and then turn out a PERJURY. 


+ This J would not wiſh to have in ENGLAND, for! in that caſe, | 
good We! | how many Potty mould we ſec at the « cart 8 stall. 


0 


never write but in conformity with the wiſhes of all the parties con: 
cerned. Free tickets, the admiſſion now and then of an execrable _ 
| farce, ſecret intelligence with actreſſes and female authors, and other 
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But the incorporating national events with dra- 
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24 = moſt meritorious perfection which the three tragic 


| Lucian tells us of one EVANGELUS. who was 
Wotipped, and it is ſaid that SopnocLEs was ad- 
mY upon a certain occaſion, the pretectorſhip 


5 0 matic poetry ſeems to have been the happieſt and 


© poets of GRE attained. Sentiments of greatneſs 


7 attributed to one hero often ſpoke the eulogium of 


= another. ÆschxLus, in the Chiefs before Thebes, 


7 15 lays, ſpeaking of AMPHIARUS, 
71 'To be, and not to ſeem, is this man” s maxim: 


His mind repoſes on its proper wiſdom, 
And wants no other praiſe, 


W hen theſe lines were ow; on the tage, 


| of the Post. 


Lech. and maintained at the expence of 
the nation. TO i 


In ſhort, the rect tragedies were a patriotic 
| concern, a public benefit, a bond between men and 
morals; and was, therefore, ſanctioned | by the 


CL | the eyes of the whole aſſembly were involuntarily 
—- | fixed on ARISTIDEs, to whom this great encomium 
I | appeared moſt applicable ; - and who, in his own 
U Y | conduct had modelled the man: upon the ſentiment 
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| ARISTOPHANES AND MENANDER, AND THE PRO. 
GRESS OF COMEDY IN GREECE. 


— 
— 


8 Tai real pleaſure refuking from comedy; with- = 
out doubt, is founded on that ſpurious pride which 2 3 

delights the human heart when human nature is hu- 1 
miliated. e paradox! Yet clear as light. | 


” Who POE not feel himſelf proud when ihe frail- E 
ties of his neighbour are held up to deriſion? Who, 
that would choke with ſpleen at the expoſition of his 
own folly, does not re) oice With all his ſoul when the 
follies of others are laid open to public view? Yet 
this ever was and is ſtill conſidered as the true drift 
of comedy; falſely, however, for laſh the manners = 
how you may, you cannot correct them; on the 
contrary they will grow more callous at every ſtroke, 5 = 
and what is worſe, every ſtroke will become more. qT 
familiar and e more tolerable. _ nz 


The fault ſeems to be that comedy has been 15 
given a latitude by much too extenſive; and, as 0 
human frailties, up from the moſt pardonable folly 


5 


than that the ſpecies of performance which the 
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to the moſt malicious vice, are a field immeaſurable; 
all thoſe dramatic productions which have traverſed 
his prodigious ſpace, according as cuſtoms and man- 


ners have varied, according as times and circum- 
ſtances have inclined the public pleaſure, or policy, | 
to tolerate them, and according to a number of 


bother local and temporary circumſtances, have been 
9 denominated comedies. 


T1 will be no difficulty, however, even ſo 


| © early as when the theatre came to be regulated in 


Grrrcr, to ſhew that the particular province of 


each dramatic production was known and clearly 


underſtood ; and, though in ſpeaking of the pro- 
ductions of AnISsTorHANESs, I ſhall be compelled , 
to ſhew that comedy fluctuated and became irre- 


= gular, It was only in conformity with thoſe manners 


of which it was bound to be the faithful repreſen. 
tative, and without which no dramatic writer can 
be Popular. | | 


Although all dramatic repreſentations were con- 


4 founded for a time in the word tragedy, which we 


have ſeen had not at all originally the ſignification 
which we now annex to it, nothing can be clearer, 
French call a drame, and we a play, was what the 
Greeks underſtood as the model and criterion of 
VOL. 12 1 
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their theatrical productions. The word is derived. | 2 
_ —- from the Greek, and ſignifies, literally, action, the = 
1 moſt honourable deſignation of a dramatic piece, 7 
fr for without action it could have neither intereſt 

nor life. 


Plays repreſent tnankind in their common and E 
natural purſuits, tragedies and comedies call them 
into ſuch actions as they are not accuſtomed to but 

upon extraordinary occaſions. A play has the pa- 
thetic of tragedy, and the playfulneſs of comedy, 
and is, in a general acceptation, infinitely more uſe- 
ful, more true, and more intereſting. The end of 
tragedy i is to make you cry, the end of comedy to 
make you ! but a k PR excites both tenla- 


* 


—— 


1 have read of a poet who, deſerib ing the nature of his employ. 
ment to a clown, tells him, that among other things he writes tra. 
gedies, and comedies, * What be they ?* cries Clodpole. Why 
works of genius,” ſaid the Poet, one calculated to make you 
laugh, and the other to make you cry.” 1 like well enow,” ſaid | C1 
the countryman, any thing that is to make me laugh, but J can't 1 
ſee why a plague you ſhould want to make me cry.“ « Hold your 
tongue, ſaid the Poet, let me explain myſelf. Tragedies, you 
ſee, are full of great heroes, who commit ſuch glorious crimes 
| who talk with gods, play with lightning, get drunk with vanity, þ 
and, at laſt, kill themſelves with an air ſo noble and magnificent.“ 10 
Here the countryman laughed with all his force. Why what te 
devil do you laugh at!” faid the Poet. Laugh! why how can a body 
help it,” ſaid the country man, one may really ſee 'tis comical, if it 
be all like the ſketch you geaved me of it.“ * Pooh, pooh, be 
| quiet,“ ſaid the Poet, 6 you miſtake the matter, tragedies are to 1 
make you cry; and then \ we have comedies, where we repreſent all 
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tions without violating either of them. To ſtart an 


involuntary tear, as a tribute of ſympathy to do- 
meſtic woe, is a greater luxury than to expand a 
torrent of tears at the death of a heroine; and a 


ſingle benevolent ſmile excited by a benificent ac- 
tion, the reſult of natute and goodneſs, gladdens the 
mind more than a convulſion of laughter at the pe- 
culiarities of a fellow creature, who, though deformed 
in his manners, is, perhaps, perfect 1 in his heart. | 


Plays then, as I ſhall have better opportunity Y 
prove hereafter, are the parent ſtock of the drama; 


from which, on one fide, ſprung tragedy, which de- 


generated into bombaſt, and on the other ſide co- 


eas which degraded ieſelf into eee 


-Comedy certainly v was e in Guracs at 


the time of Tyxs21s, and, perhaps, earlier. PuRVY- 
NICuvs is ſometimes called the Comic Poet, and 
there are appearances which juſtify this appellation. 
His pieces, very likely, were kind of Maſques ; and, 


„ . — 


the follies and din of 3 9:0  Tcod,? faid the country. 


man, * that be ſerous enow, I'd forgive the folk for crying at that. 


Why here's a ſtrange fellow,” ſaid the Poet, * laughs when 5 
| ſhould cry, and cries when he ſhould laugh.” < And here's a ſtrange 
poet, ' ſaid the countryman, if you go to that, writes. things to make 


people cry when Rd Re ugh; and laugh when they tows 7 
o. —.— | 
i: 
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if he was the inventor of the tetralogy, or if it was 7 
invented in his time, he, of courſe; wrote ſatire as 
well as tragedy, and in the original ſatires, which 
were the foundation of thoſe comedies written by 
ARISTOPHANES, the names of perſons were not 


Ipared *. 1 


The ſatire in particular levelled at PRRICIES 
will ſhew that they were not accuſtomed to uſe 
ceremony. CRATINAS, TELECID ERS, EvroLus, 
and PLArTo, all comic poets, were perpetually aim- 

ing their ſatirical ſhafts at this monarch; and as 
perſonal defects were always unmercifully turned 
into jeſt, ſo the head of PeRICLES, Which was dif. 
proportionably long, and which is, therefore, hid as 
much a as poſſible in all the ſtatues of him by an 
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* When ALCIBIADES was accuſed of having mutated the ſta- 

tues of the gods, and other ſacriligious crimes, the names of his 8 

5 accuſers, among whom were Dioc LIDES and Teucrs, were made = 15 

ſport of from the ſtage, and Pary NICHUS has chis paſſage | in one 1 
of his pieces. | | 
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; Grod Haut pray beware a fall, nor break fp | 5 
Thy marble noſe; leſt ſome falſe DiocLibes _ | EL 
Once more his ſhafts in fatal poiſon drench: 


Page? 


 Mexc. Iwill. Nor &er again ſhall that informer oe 
3 Truck, that faithleſs ſtranger, boaſt from me | 
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1 ridic ule. . 
tragedy had grown to perfection, and it is not an 


gapart as a ſeparate province, having reduced co: 


Tz this ſee that it began to be exerciſed ſyſtematically. - 


FEY 


— 


53 © EY. CraTiNAs, in his play called Chirames, has this paſſage * 


= EE. Faction received OLD Tim to her embraces; 
3 Hence came a tyrant-ſpawn on earth called Pexrc LES, 
= In heaven the head-compeller, FO, | 


© [Alluding to Jurirzn, who in Howe, and every where elſe, is 
175 continually called The Cloud-compeller. : Þ 


'TELECIDES has this paſſage: V „„ 


Nou in a maze of thought, he ruminates . 
On ſtrange expedients, while his head depreſſed 
With its own weight ſinks on his knees: and now. 
From the vaſt caverns of his brain burſt forth. 

Stor ms and fierce thunders, | 


1 enormous Helmet, was the conſtam but of their 


= Comedy, however, though It was occaſionally 
introduced, boaſted no great reputation till after 


unlikely conjecture that the fiat of SorHOCLES, : 
2X which had broken the tetralogy and kept tragedy = 


| medy to ſhift for itſelf, it, from neceſſity, reſumed 
ſufficient ſtrength to go alone, for we ſoon after 


Comedy having alvays been conſidered as a 
1 vehicle to hold folly up to ridicule, it took a dif- 
ferent bent according to the ſpirit of the times. 
WE W hen che ſupreme power was in the peoploy the 
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poets, of courſe, were at full | liberty to ſay un- 


ſparingly what they pleaſed, and of whom they 
pleaſed. Neither quality, office, age or ſex were 
ſpared; every one was reproached by name*; and 


his ſpecies of comedy was called the Ancient, or 
the Real, becauſe it convinced by ſpeaking truth. 


When the people began to loſe their power, and 


their liberties were veſted in fewer hands, it was no 
longer late to uſe ſo bold a licenſe. 
| therefore, had recourſe to a ſecond diſtinction of 
comedy where the ſubject was real, and the cha- 


The poets, 


- — — : — - — — . 


_ 


There are opinions that this gave riſe to the inſtitution of the 
ten judges, to whom were given the power of whipping authors, 


who had falſely repreſented the follies of their fellow citizens, and, 


therefore, arrogated a right to ſcourge others 3 but this does not ap- 


pear to be fairly the fact. It ſhould ſeem that theſe judges were 


head The probability is this: Arbitrators who adjudged prizes to 


merit there were certainly of ſome deſcription or other, even as far 
back as Theskus; and, perhaps, carlier. In proportion as merit be. 
cane more perfect and more decided, the power of theſe judges em 
_ creaſed, and the judges themſelves were choſen out of more re ſpec- 
table tribes ; t Il, at length, finding the coiuic poets ſo formidable, it 
vas neceſſary to oppoſe authority to licentioutneſs ; and, therefore, 
the judges were given a power to humiliate and degrade, by corporal 


puniſhment, all thole who had unworthily endeavoured to humi— 
liate and degrade innocent and inoffenſive characters. 


it prevented her from uttering falſehood, 


ts 


originally appointed at the time when SoPROCLESs bore away the 
prize from ÆEschrlus: and PLUTARCH is very particular on this 


A meritorious 
reſtriction; for while it encouraged the comic mulc to ſpeak Plain, 8 
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, 3 were feigned; and this was called the Mid- 


dle Comedy, becauſe, though it ſtill contained truth, 


'F it could only wound by compariſon®. 


At e buen en 5 compariſon, ſuited ill 


with the luxury of the times, and the poets were 
= obliged to invent both names and circumſtances ; 
ſo that if an application hit ever ſo hard, no man 


was obliged to acknowledge the blow he had re- 
XX ceived; and this ſort of comedy, the whole being 


flictitious, was called The New. This laſt, however, 


4 


2 —— . 


* The ſpirit, how ever, of the Middle Comedy did not want tor -- 


1 boldneſs, as the following anecdote of PnilipPiDEs will prove. 


Sr RATOCLESs, the ſervile and abject flatterer of DEME TRIUS, and 


oF 7 other perſons of the ſame deſcription, inveighed againſt the dramatic 
7 | 1771 writers on account of the liberties they took with their vices. Theſe 
4 1 ſatiriſts avenged their cauſe with great ſpirit. STRATOCLES and the 
2 ay reſt procured DER ETRIUS, When he viſited ATHENS, to be received 
— with the ſame honours as CERES and BAcchus. They even went 
io far as to change the term Dionyſia, or Feaſts of Bacchus, to De- 

; Bi metria. The gods were ſaidtohave been offended at this. The veil 
XZ which held the figures of DemeTRIUs and ANTIGONUS, together 
with JurIrER and M IN ERA, was rent aſunder by a ſudden ſtorm. 


Hemlock grew up near their altars; and, one day when the Dionyſia 


were to be celebrated, the e e was ſtopt by an exceſſive and 


unſeaſonable cold, which blaſted the corn, the vines, and the fig g 


trees. The comic poets immediately attacked STRATOCLES and 


the other flatterers. Who was the cauſe, by ſaid P:11LIPPIDES in | 


5 one of his comedies, cc that our vines were blaſted by the troſt, and 


0 1 that our lacred veil was rent alſunder! He who transferred the ho. 
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ill ſuited the temper of the Greeks and it grew into 


no repute till it was received among the Romans. 


ARIS TO HAN Es, the boldneſs of whoſe writings 


ſpared neither friend nor foe, gave to the Middle 
Comedy all the force of the ancient, or real. The 
place of his birth is conteſted; his enemies, of 


which he had deſervedly a great number, repreſent 


him as a ſtranger; and his advocates, who were 
more ſo out of fear than love, inſiſt that he was an 
Athenian. His pieces were chiefly written during 
the Pelopenneſian war, ſo that he was a cotem- 
porary of PLAro and SOCRATES. His reputation 
aroſe from his being an inveterate enemy to all 
| thoſe who wiſhed to enſlave their country. Though 


his ſty le was by no means refined, his imagination 
was warm and lively, and his railery irreſiſtably 


5 keen and cutting, which he laid on unſparingly, and 1 
: with a pin of unfeeling reſolution. _ 


5 ArISTOPHANES was remarkable Tor expoſing 1 
the vices of men in power, which he did with 

uncommon wit and ſeverity. CrxO was the firſt 
he attacked, for which purpoſe he wrote the comedy ® 
of the E quites. None of the actors, however, 
would venture to perſonate a man who poſſeſſed ſo © 
much power. and, therefore, ARISTOPHANES de- 4m 
termined to perform the part himſelf. This he did 1 
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© with ſo much ſucceſs that the Athenians obliged 
= CRO to give a fine of five talents to the P 


His See of The Clouds ſcems to be the moſt 
. celebrated of all his works, both on account of its 
"= ſeverity and the miſchief 1 It occaſioned. 


= It is ; by many believed that AxtsTOPHANES, | in 
12 great meaſure, occaſioned the death of SOCRATES. 
At any rate that poet was very culpable in pub— 

licly accufing the philoſopher of impiety in his 
1 comedy of The Clouds t. It was certainly his moſt 


 B * Mapame Benn of whom ARISTOPHANES ſeems to ha” 
; 1 been a prodigious favourite, ſays in her preface to the tranſlation of 
dis works, that his ridicule of CLro was fo favourably received by 
4 the Athenians, that they cait flowers upon the head of the author and 
3} * carried him through the ſtreets with the moſt unbounded ap plauſe. 
1 EZ They alſo, ſhe tells us, and ſhe ſeems to have taken a great de: al of 
. pains to be certain of the fact, made a decree that he thould be ho- : 
1 Th noured with a crown of the facred olive tree in the citadel, as à dif- 
inction of the Wen 0 nature that hops be paid to a citizen. 


3 
SD 


+ Mapans Bien tranſlated this comedy; and, not contented 
| with that, is ſaid to have read it over two hundred times, and every 
7 time with freſh pleaſure. | SOCRATES Was a man of inoffenſive and 
— rreproachable manners: he di ſapproved of the licentiouſneſs of the 
comic poets, both in their writings and in their conduct: For this 
4 7 4 e was thought a proper object of ſatire: for this ARISTOPHANES | 
: 1 ecame the terror of virtuc, and the idle of Ar HENS and MADamE 
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celebrated piece, and, therefore, it is ſunpoſed he 
had ſome ſtrong inducement to take ſo much pains 


with it. This is ſaid to be the hiſtory of the tranſ- 


action. 


Ax ros and his party left no method untried 


to compaſs the deſtruction of SocRATES. But they 
| feared the Athenians, who loved him, would revolt 
at any ouverte meaſures; they, therefore, had re. 
courſe to ſtratagem, to execute which they em- 
ployed ARISTOPHANES. This artful and habile 
ſatiriſt, who knew ſo well to apply his arguments 
that they never failed of their full force; undertook £ 
the taſk. He had long looked on the auſtere manners $ 
of Socrates as a fit ſubject on which to employ 
the gall that diſtilled from his pen. He accuſed him 
in the open theatre of being an eloquent end ED: 
who, by the charms of his language and = 
witchery of his arguments, was ſpeciouſly . 1 
of reconciling every poſſible contradiction. That, 7 10 
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through the medium of this winning deceit, he had 15 


Als TorHAN RS played upon the ſubject wih 


deluded the people and broached the moſt dau- N * 
gerous doctrines; ; that he deſpiſed the gods, and in- |. 
 ſpired all thoſe who liſtened to him with errors, 15 
tending to produce che moſt ſerious and alarming 

conſequences. | 
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the fame glare of falſe reaſoning of which he had 
accuſed SocRATESH; and, while he laboured to 
make it appear that another had impoſed upon them, 
bis own impoſition was but too ſucceſsful. The 
Athenians had not the ſmalleſt expectation that any 
one would dare to broach ſuch bold accuſations, 
and, therefore, at firſt, felt ſome reſentment ; but 
being naturally diſtruſtſul of all diſtinguiſhed and 


extraordinary men, this comedy began to gain 


ground; and at length, for prejudice knows not 


where to ſtop, beckine more celebrated than any 


A thing that had been exhibited | in GREECE E. 


It cannot, however, but be allowed, that though ; 
al the ancients admired ArISTOPHAN Es for the 


= true attic elegance of his ſtyle, and though the 
Þ moderns have in this, as in other things, very often 


they knew not why, yielded a blind obedience to 
the ancients, yet it were better that ARISTO- 


PHANEs had never lived, or that he had employed 
his talents to worthier purpoſes; for, however he 
might have been admired by St. Cuxvsosrou, who 


always laid him under his pillow when he went to 


bed; however ScaLictr may inſiſt that no one 
5 ought to judge of the Attic dialect who had not 
ARISTOPHANES at his fingers ends; however FxIS- 


CHLIN way have entered the lifts with PLUTARCH 
K 2 


* f 
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in his defence; .hawever RyukR may have been 


enchanted with © his ſtrange fetches, his lucky ſtarts, 
his odd inventions, his wild turns, returns and coun- 


ter turns,” finiſhing his rhapſody by the anti-climax 


of comparing him to the mad RABELAIS; and, to 
bring up the rear reſpectably, however MADPAuE 


DaciEx might have affected to receive ſo much 2 
rapturous delight from that wit which had been the 1 
death of a man who was an honour to his country; 
vet the more poignant his wit, the more brilliant his 
genius, and the more conſummate his judgment; his 
indiſcriminate exerciſe of thoſe talents; his wickedly 


and wantonly confounding SocRATES with CT EO, 
: and thereby preverting the principles of morality ; 


his parodying Sornocrks and EuRfPIDESs, turning 1 
into ridicule the works of thoſe admirable writers, 1 
| the ſtudy of whoſe lives bad been to make their 
fellow citizens honeſt and honourable; and, thereby A 
5 eſtabliſhing, ſtampt with the conſequence of his au- = 


thority, to which the people were accuſtomed to 


look up to as a fiat, a criterion for meaner writers 4 f 
to ridicule every thing noble and worthy; theſe, 
however they may eſtabliſh his reputation as a 
writer, muſt deſtroy it as a member of ſociety ; | 
and, whatever opinion may be entertained of his 
Vile: a moſt deſpicable one mult. be formed of his 
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ARISTO HAN Es is ſaid to have written above 


fifty comedies, eleven of which are extant, and ſome 


of them are printed in different languages. Ma- 
DAME DaclER, with all her admiration of him, 
ſeems to have thought only two worthy of ſelection, 


which are Plutus, and The Clouds; theſe ſhe pub- 


liſhed with critical notes, and an examination of 
them according to the rules of the theatre. | 


we know nothing of when or where Axri1ST0= 
XZ rnanzs died, ſo that all his extraordinary fortune 
nt happened to him in 1 his lite time. 


After AxisrorhAx ES the middle comedy gra- 
dually declined; for as the wits that came after him 


had not the merit to imitate him in his bold and 
ſatirical ſtyle of writing, their minor abilities na- 
turally turned to the falſe and feeble parts of his 
works, in which he diſhonoured his genius by pityful 
parodies of writings, infinitely more valuable to the 


cauſe of truth and literature chan his Own. 


1 It Was, however, the fate of Sen chat the 
ſtage ſhould be once more reſcued from barbariſm. 
MN AN OER, who was born at ArhHENs, in the third 


year of the hundred and ninth Olympiad, intro- 


| duced the new comedy, and thereby refined an 
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art that had been exerciſed for fifty years with 


the moſt unbridled profligacy and licentiouſneſs. 


His incomparable merit quickly ſpread his name 
to the remoteſt nations. PLINy fays, that the 
kings of EcyeT and Mactpon gave a noble 1 
: proof of their admiration | of bim, by ſending 
ambaſſadors, and even fleets, to bring him to 
their courts; but MENAN DER was too much f 
2 philoſopher to be emptied by the ee of. 1 


the great. 


The time continuing, however corrupt, his cou. 
trymen denied him that merit which he was allowed 
by ſtrangers, and. therefore, eſtabliſhed, in his favour, - 


the ſtrongeſt poſſible proof of his ſuperior genius. 


This contumely he pitied and forgave ; and though, 


through the i Ignorance and partiality of the judges, 


he often ſaw the prize awarded to Pilz, aa 
miſerable cotemporary poet; he bore it with per- 5 
fect indifference, the only notice he ever took of ; 
it being when he aſked PHILEMON whether he did ' 


not bluſh to wear the laurel, 


MIxVAN DER is 50 to 1 written above a = 
a comedies, which are all unfortunately loſt. 
We can only come at his works, therefore, through 

 TzxExCE, who borrowed four plays from him, 


"Wh 
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though ſome ſay ſix, which are allowed to have 
tolt much of their original ſpirit. 


We know, therefore; but little of MEN AN DER, 
but that little may ſerve to give an exalted idea of 


= his reputation. He ſeems to have been in comedy 


what Evur1eipes was in tragedy. The old rhe- 


"XZ toricians recommend his works as the true and per- 


tect patterns of every thing beautiful and graceful 
in public ſpeaking. Qu1xT1LIAN adviſes an ora- 
tor to ſeek in MENAN DER for copiouſneſs of in- 
vention, for elegance of expreſſion, and all that uni- 


EI verſal genius which is able to accommodate itſelf 5 


to per lons, things and affections. 


| M ENAN DER's wonderful talent of rortraying 1 na- 
. ture in every condition, and under every accident 
ol life, occaſioned that memorable queſtion of Ax- 
ISTOPHANES the grammarian : « Oh Menanves! 


E | Oh nature! which of you have copied the works of 


the other.“ Ovi, and Pru ranch, have paid 
the tribute of praiſe to his reputation, but Cxsa Ry 
in calling TERENCE a half MENAN DER, bas ſeemed 8 
to give a critical idea of his exellence by allowing 


hum double the merit of the Roman poet, whoſe 


extraordinary value as a writer he is recording at 
che minute he makes the remark. 


THE STAGE. he 


| Mexnanpes died in the third year of the hun- 
dred and twenty-ſecond Olympiad ; and, after hint 

there is nothing worthy to be related of the dra- 
| matic art in GREECE. - 7 
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CHAP. VI. 


ACTORS, AND THE CONCLUSION OF THE GRECIAN 
| THEATRE. 


- ———— — — 


\ 


Aw TORS were held! in honourable eſteem in CRE ECE; 
but this is only ſaying that the Greeks honoured all | 
X thoſe whoſe purſuits were ſtimulated by any merit- 
3 | orious emulation. - 


EO 1 ſhall however, premiſe, tas the arts which 
Az flourithed in perfection at ArhENS were little 
known or reliſhed 1 in SyraRTa, and it cannot but be 
conſidered as remarkable, that the Greeks, who 
were, in fact, but one people, ſhould be divided into 
two kingdoms. merely from manners, habits, and 


ö modes of thinking. 


This, however, taken one way, may tell to the 5 
b of the Spartans. Their manners were ſo 


auſtere, and their conduct ſo exact, that they re- 
4 jected every thing ſuperſluous; and though amuſe- 


ments, poetry and muſic in particular, were but 


little encouraged among chem, yet ſuch as they had 
A VOL. I. I. 


5 
X 


a taſte for, conſiſted of pure ſimplicity and digni- 
fied expreſſion. TERPAN DER, who was both a 
poet and a muſician, Pix DAR and other eminent 


men, though Not 8 were admired in 
SPARTA. | 


Any thing but the mere ſentiment in muſic and 
poetry, and its force and influence on the mind, the 


| Lacedemonians rejected. Even when Lycuxcus 


inſtituted the ſenate of thirty, including the two 


kings, they met in the open air, under an idea that E 


a hall, or building of any kind, prepared for the 


purpoſe, mi ight amuſe the attention with ſuch trifles = 


as pictures, or ſtatutes, and ſplendid ornaments, in 


ſtead of occupying it on ſubjects relative to the ge- 
eral welfare. 


Theatres, in like manner, vere diſcouraged. 
| ActsiLavs, who reigned in SPARTA forty-one 
years, held the theatre in contempt. One day 
CarlLliPeDES, a celebrated Greek tragedian, ap- 
proached Ac ESsILAus and paid his reſpects to him, 
and having waited a conſiderable time in expectation 
that ſome honourable notice would be taken of him, 
| ſaid, at laſt, & Do you not know me Sir?” The 


king looking at him with a contemptuous diſdain 


ſaid, “ Are you not CALL1PEDES the ſtage player?” 
Another time Ac . AUS was alked to bear a 
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mimic who imitated the nightingale to perfection. 
No,“ ſaid he, „1 have heard the nightingale 
1 herſelf.” | 


Nay, this diſlike, or rather ſeverity of manners, 
= extended even to their ſlaves. When the Thebans 
9 3s invaded LACONIA they took priſoners a number 
7 of the Helotes, whom they ordered to ſing the 
: odes of TERPANY DER, ALEMON, or SpEN DoN, the 
Lacedemonian; but they excuſed themſelves, ay. 
; ing, that 1 it was forbidden by their maſters *. | 


- But if the dramatic art was flighted i in 1 
9 n it was careſſed with enthuſiaſm 1 in ArkENSs; and, 
7 indeed, in all the countries into which the Grecians ; 
x penetrated. | Every general of any eminence had 
i 1 in his camp his poets, his muſicians, and his de- 
clamers. 1 che camp of ALEXANDER, HEA- 
enksriax gave to Evivs, the muſician, the quar- 
ters deſtined fof EUMENES; who, thus affronted, 
4 complained t to ALEXANDER, and ſaid that he ſaw | 


* Parkxis, the 3 added two Wing to the Soo: makin ing | 


them in all nine. Theſe two ſtrings were afterwards taken aw ay, 


but Tinornzax, the famous dithyrambic poet and muſician, ex- 
E-1 tended the number of ſtrings to twelve, He was, however, ſeverely 
= puniſhed by the rigid Spartans, under an a igea that n of found 


wpuld effeminate the . 1 
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plainly the beſt way to acquire promotion would 


be to throw away their arms and [carn to play upon 
the Jute, or turn tragedian. 


* 


Indeed, ALEXANDER, proud as he was, con- 


ſidered it no degradation to countenance actors, 


i and even to place a confidence in them. Having an 
opinion of the wit and readineſs, nay the diſcretion 
and honour of THESSALUS the actor, he ſent him on 
an embaſy to PExXODORUS, the Perſian governor 
in Carta, to break off a match between the eldeſt 
daughter of chat chief and Art DAUS, 


At Ar EXA NI DE R'S return to Pi H E NECI A Him = 


Eater, the people at the ſacrifices were entertained 


with muſic, and dancing ; and tragedies were alſo E 
1 with the greateſt 7 TONER Beſides w 


{T3 


conduct theſe extibitions. N [COCREON, king of AF 
SALAMIS, and PASICRATES, king of SoL1, parti- 


_ cularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves upon this occaſion. 


Pas1cRATEs Tiſked the victory upon ATHENODoRUS WM 


the actor, and N1COCREON upon THESSALUS. AL. 
Ex AN DER intereſted himſelf moſt anxiouſly in be- 


half of the latter. He did not, however, leſt the 


aſſembly ſhould be biaſſed, declare in his favour | | | 
till ArHENODORUS was proclaimed victor by all = 
| the ſuffrages; when he rackimed, that he com- 


mended the judges for what they had done; but that 
he would have given half his kingdom rather than 


have ſeen TRHESssAL us conquered. 


A 103 AN DER had an opportunity afterwards of 


ſhewing how unprejudiced his mind was. When 


the ſame ATHENODOR us was fined by the Athenians, - 


for not making his appearance on the ſtage at the 


EZ feaſts of Baccavs, he entreated ArtxAanDER to 
intercede for him; who, though he did not choſe to 
14 write in his favour, . che fine. | 


Another time „Erco, the actor, a native of 
Sc ARPHIA, finding that his performance delighted 
ALEXANDER, rated adroitly in his part, that 
he was in neceſſity for ten talents. ALEXANDER” 
laughed at the conceit, and ordered the actor what | 


he 0 ingenjouſly demanded. 


lo the nile of admifztibn in which is: 


= talents. and conduct of the Grecian actors were 
held are innumerable. We have already ſeen that 
ASCHYLUS, Sornoctrs, and Evrreives, were a 


all actors, and, indeed, ſo were moſt of the Grecian | 


dramatic writers. Had not AxIsTorHAUESs been 
an excellent actor, the world would have loſt the 


hateful character of CLo, 


Thus declamation at Arürxs was the criterion - 
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of oratory. 
child, whom he tenderly loved, and he was on that 
day to perform a part which had an incident ſimilar. 
to his own ſituation, To render his grief more 
lively and natural, he took an urn containing the 
aſhes of his ſon, which ſo wrought upon his feel 
ings that he drew tears from the whole aſſembly. 
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rain an actor, had loſt his only . 


| In ſhort, declamation 1 was eſteemed : a great re- 
quite towards. obtaining a rank in public life. T be 
firſt men of ATaexs did not diſdain to practiſe it. 


Nevertheleſs actors were not permitted to Judge of 
the merit of. public entertainments. 5 


When Dzuosrüxxks complained that the. 
-_ orators were heard in the roſtrum in pre- 


ference to him, SATYRUS, the actor, to ſhew him 


how much, grace, dignity, and action add to the 
8 celebrity of a public man, repeated to him ſeveral 
| paſſages from SorhociEs and Euniyipes, with 


which DEMOSTEHENES was ſo captivated that he 


_ afterwards modelled his Saanen from the | 
example of the belt actors* 5 e 


We have now ſeen that OY dramatic art is 


traceable in Greece to Tu E That it gra. 


* We ſhall ſee more of this when we get imong the Mee 1 


1 Tussxvs, aſter he had deſerted ADRIADNE, in return for 
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dually came forward till it was perfected by Asch x- 
Los; that the admirable talents of Ascnvyl vs 


Sor Hoc Es, and EuripiDes, were ſuperior, when 
the infancy of the drama is conſidered, to any trium- 
virate ſince that time ; that this great compact once 
broken, comedy, particularly in the hands of Ax- 
1STOPHANES, degenerated into licentiouſnels ; and 


© that the incomparable talents of Mznaxpzr came 
5 too late to ſave the linking intereſt of the ſtage. 


It remains now only to ſay, that from the paro- 


dies of the tragic writers, began by AxI8TOPHAN ES, 

and awkwardly imitated by his cotemporaries and 
ſucceſſors, ſprung mimes, farces, and the groſſeſt 
buffoonery ; Ty and, though the Grecian theatre ful 


her hain given him the a to * laby rinth af Gunn N E; Cs whick : 
means he conquered the Minotaur, put in at DFLos, where he ſa- 
crificed to Apo lo, firſt having dedicated a ſtatue of VENus, which 
he had received as a preſent from ARlapnt. This ceremony, | 


or dance, by various involutions and evolutions, reſembled the 
labyrinth, and was, therefore, called the Crane, in imitation of 


that bird, which, in its flight always takes * circular direction. 


'THESEVUS is ſaid to have been ſo pleaſed with it, that he inſtituted 


games at DELOs, where began the cultom of giving a palm to the 


| victor, 325 


* When the Athentan a by the e of 1 


ties, loſt its honour, it loſt its conſequence, and degenerated in credit 


as it degenerated in virtue. What then ſhall we ſay when we con- 


ſider that the fame abuſes which procured the diſgrace of the Gre. 


clan ſtage, ſhould enſure the reputation of the Tue. 
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kept up an appearance of greatneſs, and there was 4 | 


often ſome brilliancy beamed acroſs the hetroge. | 2 
neous maſs which obſcured that truth and nature to 
which the people were no longer ſenſible ; yet the | 7 
grandeur and magnificence of public exhibitions, 5 
vifibly decreaſed; till, at length, the fate of tbe 
ſtage too truly foretold the fate of the empire. So 
certain it is that where the arts are redundant they 1 - 
introduce luxury, and ſap the foundation of 2 


Rate. 5 
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ROMAN THEATRE, 


FROM rs ORIGIN 10 THE TIME oF lis AN. 
DRONICUS. | 


nd 
d 


Was nature was to the Greeks the Greeks were 
to the Romans nf” and the reſemblance is remarkably 
perfect; for, as the Greeks attained a ſplendid _ 
degree of perfection by a cloſe-imitation of nature, 
the Romans never arrived to any diſtinguiſhed per- 
fection becauſe they imitated man. But, indeed, 
in greatneſs of ſoul and ſtrength of mind they were 
in every thing infinitely below the Greeks. A peo- 
ple whoſe luxury was to enjoy a ſpectacie of gla- 
diators were little calculated to liſten to lectures of 


_— ak 


» 111 is remarkable, but by no means aſtoniſhing, that the ſame | | 
may be ſaid of all nations, in proportion as civilization extended 
:felf; for we may go on and ſay that what the Greeks were to the 
French, the French were to us. It does not, however, follow that 5 
the dramatic art has gradu: ally declined lince the time ot the Greeks; "My 
for the French improved upon the Romans, and we have, in great 
meaſure, improved upon the French; but it follows, nevertheleſs, 5 
= that if ASCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, Kun and MENANDER, 
had never been born, the theatre might at this moment have retained | 


. Its original barbarity. 
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truth and morality. The ferocious Romans vere 
always rather terrible than great; and the mind ac- 
commodates itſelf ill to a belief that the ſame men 
could attend with any degree of pleaſure, or in- 
tereſt, to whatever inculcated the mild duties of 
clemency and beneficence; who, in cold blood, 
could murder their defenceleſs ſovereign at the foot 
of che 7 1 
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All writers agree that the Romans arrived to no 
degree of perfection in either literature or the arts, 
and, in particular, the ſtage, but as they copied the 
Greeks, and that even of the ſtage, their copies are 
| faint indeed. The pompous and phlegmatic 
SENECA, falſely called the Tragic Poet, with his 
fettered and dependant ſtyle, lagged far behind the 7 
| Greek triumvirate. The cold TzRENCE, though | 
full of nature and grace, imprinted nothing on the 1 
| mind congenial to the Roman charafter. The ſub- 7 
jects were Greek, but they were enfeebled and 
ſpiritleſs; and only ſerved to excite regret in thoſe 
who knew how.to taſte the mule of Mx ANDER. 
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The Romans were nearly fon 8 years 1 
vVithout any ſcenic repreſentations; butit is not to be 8 
ſuppoſed that they were ſo long without any ſort of 

poetry, or that ſome ſelf-born amuſement did not 9 
manuteſt ſelf with them as it did wich che Greeks; 
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to on the contrary monſters of this deſcription were 
. born and nurſed by feaſts and debauches. Their 
1 firlt poetry, which was called Saturnine and Feſci- 
— nine was hard and crude, reſembling rather proſe 
3 in cadence than meaſured verſe. In other reſpects 
N it was full of groſs raillery, and ſung by perions 


moſt indecent and laſcivious. 


that a law was made which condemned to death 
1 any perſon who in their verſes ſhould wound the 


—_ reputation of his neighbour. This law was made 


int 6 ” 
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r 
N en 


in the three hundred and ſecond year of ROME; a 
N certain proof chat this licentiouſneſs had chanted 
and that they had grown ſufficiently civilized at t that 


124 time to ſupprebs it it. 
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came, alter a ume, theatrical performances. 
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who accompanied it with geſtures and pailures the 


1 5 This barbarous Ruf gave place to raillery more 
F refined ; but which, however, became ſo ſevere and 
ſarcaſlic, that thoſe at whom it was levelled, not 
king theſe ſort of jeſts, retorted the kindneſs 
1 manually; till, at length, it cauſed ſo much-milchicf 


- BK This reſorm laſted a handed years, at the end 
of which time a public calamity induced them to: - 


ſeize every opportunity to appeaſe the anger of 
Heaven; and thus feaſts in honour of the gods be- 
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Theſe were, however, according to TrTus L.1vy, 


| irregular ſketches made up wholly of imitation. 
 BALADINES, who came from Tuscany, danced 

to the ſound of the flute, and exhibited a number 
of rude geſtures and attitudes in the manner of that 
country. This amuſement was received with the 
warmeſt applauſe, and after repeated trials and im- 
provements it became more endurable. 
troops named Hiſtrions, becauſe in the Tuſcan MF 
language a baladine is called Hiſter, performed 
: complete pieces entitled Satires, in which the ac- 
tors and the ſpectators TORTS promiſcuouſly. 


| Theſe kind of farces contrived about a hundred 

and twenty years; when the poet ANDRONICUS, 
about the time Ax A rus called in ATiconou s from 
MAacepoNnia, which proved the ruin of Gazecs, 
about two hundred and forty years after the death 
of schyrus, and about a huadred and eighty 
years after the death of SorhoclEs and Euri- 
'PIDES, brought forward the firſt perfect dramatic 


piece i in Rome. 
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CHAP. VIII 


——_— 


LIVIUS ANDRONICUS,  PACUVIUS, ACCIUS*, AND 
SENECA, AND THE PROGRESS OF TRAGEDY IN | 
ROME. 


=q-- 


Au: DRONICUS, fernkmes Livius, behüte he ob- 
tained his freedom through Livius SALINATORy 
to whoſe children he was preceptor, was a native of | 
GrEECE. It is ſaid, that deſpairing of any im- 

provement in the Roman Theatre, he ſung his 
pieces in the manner of his predeceſſors; but one 
day as he was ſurrounded by che populace, be- 

ing extremely fatigued, he called in the aſſiſtance 
of a ſlave, who relieved him while he fetched 
breath, The ſlave, however, not acquitting him- 
{elf to the ſatisfaction of his maſter, he expoſtulated 
with him; upon this the ſpectators, ſuppoling their 
altercation to be a part of the piece, were ſo en- 


tertained with it that from thence dialogue was 
adopted. 


. Livius AnpRowicus  PLaenvivs: and Accivs, were the 
| earlieſt pocts in Rome. 1 ACE gives to Livivs the reputation 


of invention, to Pacuvirs the merit ot FEGUAritys and to Accivs 
the advantage of ſublim u 


88 IHE STAGE. 
It is much more probable that being himſelf 
a Greek, and having eſcaped from the wreck of 
the Grecian theatre, Livius bore away with him 
ſuch part of its treaſure as the ſtorm had ſpared; 


and, as a fit opportunity for his purpoſe occurred 


at the end of the firſt Punic war, when the Temple 
of Janus was ſhut for the fecond time fince the 
foundation of Rowe, and when the Romans were 


in friendſhip with all the world, he took his mea- 
| ſures ; ; and, in pity to the wretched ſtate of their dra- 
ma, ventured to innovate upon a more rational taſte, 


T bis he did to ſo good a purpoſe, that, certainly, 
for a time. the Romans rejected all their former 
rude and 1 impure dramatic cuſtoms ; and, under the 
tuition of ANDRON icUs, determined to regulate 

their taſte on the Grecian model; indeed it will be 


difficult to controvert, that through Ax DRON1CUS | 
and Ex xius, whom SverToNIvUs tells us were 
half Greeks, the cauſe of literature at this youre 
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| Whatever the merit of Andronicus might 


have been, except giving to Roman taſte Grecian 


- refinement, is very uncertain. He is ſpoken of in 
general only collaterally ; and but for ExNLUsS, 
with whom he is often coupled, and who, ſome tra- 
gedies tranſlated from the Greek excepted, has no 
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right to be conſidered as a dramatic poet, we ſhould 
know very little about his particular talents. Tis 


certain, however, that AN DpRONICUS turned the 
tide of opinion for a time, but the Romans, ever 
changeable, at laſt grew tired of tragedy; which, 
having for ſome time undergone a | ſuſpenſion, v was = 


at t laſt reſtored by Pacuvius. 


It is not exactly aſcertained when Pacuvius 
was born, but he flouriſhed, as a tragic poet in 
Rome, about ſixty years after AnDRONICUS firſt © 
began to be known; and, if it be true, what ſome 


contend, tragedy had ſtill a ſmack of its parent 


ſtock, for he 18 faid to have been the grandſon of 
Exx 10s, 


Pacuvivs, however, thou oh he reſtored tra- 
ge dy, as far as the fluctuating manners of the Ro- 
. mans would admit, certainly did little more, for we 
* know of nothing he produced of any celebrity; 
and, though he ſucceſsfuly kept the Grecian taſte | 
afloat, and thus regulated the wild and extravagant 
# fallies, which, in ſpight of the beſt care pervaded 
= the Roman ſpectacles; yet, Accius ſeems to have 
] 4 reaped that harveſt of reputation which ANDKO- 5 


NIC US and PACUVIUS had fo carefully ſown *. | 


'» Pacuvius was properly by profeſſion a painter; f and we are 


informed that his productions, i in this way, had conſiderable merit. | 
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- cauſed to be erected out of the ſpoils of the van- 
quiſhed; and thus we have BRUrus's word, fo 
: flattered, that Accius was an excellent Vert. 


A, Acelus 1 through Tarentum, in his way 


8 F LINY tells 1 us in particular that he painted the entire decorations of 
4 Temple of HERCULES in a maſterly manner. It is ſtill poſſible 
that he might being an active dramatic writer. e 


Accrus was born in the five hundred and eighty. . 
third year of Roms. He became a ſort of diſciple L 
of Pacuvius, who brought his laſt piece on the i 
ſtage in the very year that Accivs produced his 5 
firſt. By the advice of Pacuvius he kept to thoſe . 
ſubjects which had been already brought forward on 
the Athenian ſtage. Not that he confined himſelf | 

entirely to thele, for he wrote one piece, the ſtory of ; 
which was Roman, and it related to the expulſion ; 
of the Tarquins. It was called Brutus. We are | 
alſo informed that he wrote comedies, but we knoy | 
nothing of their titles. | 


What, however, ſeems to have given Accs 9 
more reputation and conſequence than any thing L 
elſe, Was the verſes he wrote in praiſe of Dzcimus 2 4 
BxOrus, who was honoured with a triumph for his 1 
victories in SpAIN ; and, who was fo charmed upon * 
this occaſion with Acc1us, that he had the verſes in. 


{cribed at the entrances of thoſe temples which he 
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to AS1A, he paid a viſit to Pacuv1vs, and read to 


him his tragedy of Atreus, which, by the advice of 
his old maſter, he had copied from the Greek. Pa- 
cuvius told him that his ſtyle was elevated, but that 


it was rude. © I dont bluſh at that,” faid Accius, 
« jt will teach me to write better hereafter; ſor it 
LE is with genius as It is with fruit. Apples that are at 
„ firſt ſour become ſweet as they ripen, while thoſe 
* which are unſeaſonably ſoft and diſcoloured rot 


6 before ey come to maturity,” 


_ Certainly Acervs his been cenſured for writing , 
harſh and crude, but in other reſpects be was al- 


lowed to have had conſiderable merit. He was 
held in ſuch reſpect that an actor was puniſhed for 
only mentioning his name on the ſtage, and Va- 
XZ ::xivs Maximus tells us, that when JuLivs 
CxsAR entered the aſſembly of poets Accius 
never paid him the homage of riſing to receive 
him; not that he meant to fail in reſpect, but be- 


cauſe he conſidered that the ſuperiority lay on 


the ſide of literature; and becauſe, in ſuch an a: 
= ſembly, the queſtion was not whoſe title was the 
| moſt illuſtrious but who was the beſt writer. 


As was . hs he whe knew ſo well 
how to enforce ſentiment and eloquence im his tra- 


gedies did not N "66 Becauſe," faid he, eat 
VOL, . 5 
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the theatre I make them ſay what I pleaſe, at 
the bar my adverſaries would ſay what. I ſhould 
diſlike.“ 


I ſhall ſum up pacuvius and Aceius in the 


words of QuixTiLIian; who fays that thoſe il- 


luſtrious authors united in their tragedies, greatneſs 


D of thought, and energy of ſtyle ; and, for the reſt, 


if they have not expanded more grace through 
their works, and carried them to a higher degree 


of perfection, the fault was in the time when they 7 


vrote and not in them. 


; . is not at this. moment t decided whethar the 
beſt Roman tragedies, which are attributed to an 


author of the name of SENECA, are written by 
SENECA, the philoſopher, or him, who for diſ- 


tinction, is called SENECA the Tragic Poet. Jusz Us 
Liesivus, and ErxAaSMUs, give it in favour of the 
philoſopher. . ExNlus, however, inſiſts that he 
wrote only the firſt four, his brother, the tragic 
poet, three, and that the other three are written by = 
three different authors ; but this diſpute has given | 
riſe to a hundred conjectures, till, at length, ga- | 
: thering as it has gone, FaTHER BRUMOY will have 
it that neither of che SznzcAs had any hand in theſe _ 7 
pieces, but that they were written by + an anonymous 1 
author, who concealed his own name to lubltituce | 


550 much more celebrated 1 in literature, 


„ 
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The probability is, that they had both a con. 
cern in them. All the biographers of Sextca, 
the philoſopher, agree that he wrote four tragedies ; 
theſe his brother might have fathered, and he might 
alſo have been aſſiſted in the compolition of the 

reſt ; but the other, being occupied in ſtudies of a 
more ſublime nature, he might have conceived it 
improper to enter the liſts on a ſubject that would 
not only have enticed him from his other purſuits, 
but have involved him in inconvenient con- 
troverſes. 1 e 1 


Leaving this point, however, as it ever vill 
remain undecided, let us examine the tragedies 
them ſelves; which, though they were 1n places 
| heavy, turgid, and inflated, have many true beau- 
ties; proving that if taſte was facrifiecd i in them, it : 

| was a as in n others, a lacrifice to the times. 


Nxno, whoſe © ridiculous pretenſions to works 
of merit, were as vain as his genius was contempti- 
ble, gave a monſtrous and fantaſtic air to all objects 


around him. The poets took the ſame tone, and 


Sentca was obliged to conform. Again. The 


5 extravagance and falſe di gnity with which pieces 
were at that time repreſented to impoſe upon the 
people. The ſubject was always taken from re- 


ligion; gods were brought on the tage ; and it was 
N23 
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impoſſible to inſert too much bombaſt in their ex- 
preſſions. The eclat introduced into the muſic of 
the chorus, the marvellous magnificence of the 
ſcenes, all, to be of a * went Prodigiouſiy be- 
yond Nature. 


ES. 


It was neceſſary in every way to ſtrike the pub- 
lic with aftoniſhment. In proportion as the thea- 
tres were enlarged, ſo they enlarged the figures of 
theactors. They walked upon ſtilts, they uſed a 
porte. voice, and covered their faces with maſques 
which reſembled thoſe characters they repreſented. 
All this was neceſſary to delude a nation who 
panted to turn now and then from the horrible pic- 
tures preſented every day to their ſight by that un- 
natural and inſatiable monſter their ſovereign; who 
not content with deſtroying an infinite number of 
the molt illuſtrious citizens of Rome, conniving at 2 
i poiſoning | his father, attempting to drown his mo- = 
ther, and aſſaſinating his wife and his brother, to 
heap up the meaſure of his abominable crimes, | 
ſacrificed the very man whom he had compelled to 
| throw this veil over the eyes of his ſubjects, that 
they might be diverted from the juſt and equita- | 
ble revenge which at length, to ſave their ſink- 
ing honour, became the reward of his ignorant 
pride, his deſpicable cowardice, and his diabolical 
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cruelty. 
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NxRo incorporated the natural cruelty of his 
character with the artificial ſubjects on the ſtage. 
If a poet would write a piece to pleaſe him it was 
impoſlible to ſhed too much blood. This monſtrous 
mixture of barbarity and love for theatrical re. 
preſentations carried him to the moſt extravagant 
lengths. He inſtituted the feaſts Juvenalia, which 
were celebrated in honour of his mother, at the very 
moment that he meditated her deſtruction. The 
pomp introduced in theſe is inconceivable. Nothing 


which he expoſed his incorrigible folly. Among | 
the reſt he offered the produce of his chin, when he as 
Was ſhaved for the firſt time, to JorirER CariTo- 
LINUS. He obliged perſons of the firſt dif- 
tinction to perform different parts. He himſelf 
ſung the fable of Alis, and the Bacchantes, while 
BurRHUS and SENECA. were commanded to ex- 
eite the ſpectarors to applaud. 


SUETONIUS informs, us, that when NRO per- 
formed on the ſtage, he filled his hair with golden 
| powder to reſemble AroLLo; and while he ſung 
and accompanied himſelf with the lyre, the ſol- 

diers with the point of the ſword extorted ap- 
> plauſe from the people. 


All 1 "INS to indo a belief that however, 
| the ſtoical auſterity and gravity of SEN ECA might. 
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95 
incline him to be filent as to the hand he had in 


nived at by him; and that whatever there is amiſs in 
them he was compelled to admit, and whatever ex · 


Wine moſt admirable marality. E 
particular, there are brilliant ſentences, filled with 


not ſerve as patterns for dramatic writing ; though 
the admirers of the great ſtoic philoſopher, may feel 
there being attributed to him as degrading to the me- 
mory of their favourite ; ; yet, with all their faults, and "I 
with all his high reputation, they contain, clogged, |} 
perhaps, and fettered with unworthy and diſgraceful _ : 
pallages impelled by the glare of a tyrant's fal- 
chion, ſentiments which might legitimately emanate 
0 from the foul of Sex ECA. 


: mans, but we know very little of them. ö 
Arrilius wrote tragedies, but his ſtyle was bar- 
barous, for ſo CickxO tells us, and Lcisius 
calls him * Iron Poet. 


. and intimate friend ol Prixv, wrote tragedies. at 5 I 


THE STAGE. 


thoſe tragedies, they were either written or con- 


cellent {prung from his own 1 genius. 


It muſt be allowed that they contained, in places, 
In the chorules, in 


ſuperb. images, and expreſſed in beautiful verſe, 
Upon the whole, though taken altogether, they can- 


There were other tragic poets among the Ro- 
 Maxcus | 


_ PuzLivs Pouroxlus, who. was the relation 
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the time of the emperor CL avpivs who very much 


admired them PusLivus ſeems to have written 


with a more independant ſpirit than SEN ECA; for, 


Fazius ſays, that being deſired by the emperor 


to take certain pallages out of his pieces, he an- 


= f{wercd, „I ſhall appeal to the people.” He was 
not leis diſtinguihed in the army than on the the- 


atre; for Tæciros tells us, that he was once re- 
warded with che honour of a triumph. 


5 LPITIUS 18 is ſpoken of as an author of merit. 
Croxno calls him the tragic orator. STRABo ſpeaks 


of Diopoavs of Alexandria, who acquired con- 


| fiderable reputation in his tragedies. Ar NA, 
tells us of L᷑ONTI NE, Ovid of Tuxantus, 172880 


RON of AR1STIUS Fuscus, and PRO ERTIuSs of 


Poxrhicus; but, indeed, there was ſcarcely an 


eminent man among the Romans but had ſomething 


co do with the theatre. The ancient grammarians 
have given an account of the Thyeſtus of Grac- 


F Ccnvs, the Alcmeon of Carolus, the Adraſtus of 


CæsAk, the Ajax of AUGUSTUS, the Octavio of 


MæcENAs, and the Medea of Ovip; but they ſay 


that theſe tragedies are all loſt, and that the Jobs 1 is 


not worthy t9 be regretted. 
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CHAP. IX. 


PLAUTUS AND TERENCE, AND THE PROGRESS oF 
COMEDY | IN | ROME. 


— — 2 


To this moment, perhaps, comedy has not been 
critically defined. It is not the ancient, or the 
comedy of Pu RYNICUUS and his followers, becauſe 
there is ſomething ſhockingly revolting in holding 5 

up men by their names and proclaiming their vices 
and follies to the world, and comedy ought not ta 

revolt an audience. It is not the middle, or the 
comedy of ARI1STOPHAN Es and his followers, be- _ = 

_ cauſe, though the man is not named, if he be not 

ſo repreſented as to be known to all the world, the 
audience cannot be ſatisfied; if he be ſo known, 
| they muſt be ſhocked on the ſide of humanity, and 
comedy ought not to excite either of theſe conſe- ME 
quences. It cannot be the new, or the comedy of 

MexANDER and his followers, becauſe, though in 
this ſpecies. of comedy both names and circum- 

ſtances are feigned, yet the licence is fo wide and 
diffulive, chat chere is s ſcarcely any Prone in the 
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whole circle of the drama that it might not em- 


. brace, and comedy ſhould neither ſoar nor de- 


generate. 


Comedy appears then to be the eſſence of M- 
KANDER's plan applied by an ingenious poet to man- 
ners, time, and place; and fo managed as to repre- 
ſent common life ſo exact, ſo animated, and fo faith- 


W «1, that the author, the actors, and the ſpectators, may 


go away ſatisfied with one another. Not a portrait, f 
but a picture; not the likeneſs of an individual, but 


a reſemblance of the whole audience ; nay, of the 


whole world, of human nature. Every thing above 


this trenches upon tragedy, every thing: below it 
| links into farce. 


Merely to laugh and to cry, is to indulge two 


= i emotions of the mind derived from the ſame origin, 


and which have ſo very little to do with the heart 
that one is not always a ſign of joy, nor the other 


of grief. When I ſee a character put into all lituations 


but thoſe which are natural to it, I think of a 


= groom exerciſing a managed horſe; and after be- 


coming fatigued with his bounds, his leaps, and his 


= caprioles, I long to ſee him walk. In ſhort let no 


poet expect to produce a real comedy who cannot 


excite N emotion of the ſoul without men 1 
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— the heart, or * the under. 
n 


If this be any thing like the true definition of 
comedy, we muſt deſpair of finding it in any re- 
pute among the Romans; for TERENCE came very 


far ſhort of it in one reſpect, and PLAUTUsS went 


very far beyond it in the other; and as to any comic 
writers but thoſe, what did they produce but pityful 


farce, and RR thn AKA 


"Rumba! in Rom By did r not eſtabliſh itſelf le. 


I ae and by degrees as it did in GREECE; 


for PLauTus wrote for the theatre during the 


time of Livivs Ax DRONICUS, and TERENCE, 
| who was nine years old when PravuTtus died, muſt 
of courſe have been cotemporary with Pacuvius 
and Accivs; ſo that every thing ſerious and 
comic, good and bad, came at once; and ſo it was 
but Grecian, found a kind welcome among the 
Romans. On this account their theatre adopted 
indiſcriminately every ſpecies of dramatic amuſe- 
ment, from the loftieſt tragedy to the moſt miſerable _ 
farce, and that which was abſurdeſt was the moſt 
admired. 


: 


. | Had the taſte of the Romans admitted of re- 
gularity, PLAurus and TEREN R might certainly 
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have gone a great way towards eſtabliſhing a cti- 
terion for comedy; but PLautus, in compliance 
with the times, proſtituted that real wit which he 
certainly poſſeſſed, and which, properly and reſo- 
lutely exerciſed, might have ſhamed the people out 
of thoſe mon{trous ſatires and groſs farces, which 
diſgraced the ſtage; and TERENCE, determined 
upon a reform, went to the other extreme and ex- 
| hibited, as an object-of public admiration, a mule, 
correct indeed, in perfect proportion, meaſured and 
compaſſed to a nicety; but which wanted warmth, 
animation, and ſpirit; ſerious - without intereſt, 
good without a motive, and virtuous without! in- 
ducement. 5 FEES 
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It was ſaid that the impures of Tzxztxce ſpoke 
more modeſtly than the honeſt women of PlAurus; 
therefore both were out of place. It mult be al- — 
lowed. however, that the praiſe of the candid and - 
| the ſenſible is eminently due to both theſe poets ; 
but the manners were too corrupt for any reaſonable 
hope of reformation, T he taſk was Herculean; and 
= ARISTOPHANES, who laid about bim ſoundly, 
e neither friend nor foe, could work no reform 
1 poliſhed GREEN z, but on the contrary much 
11 GHnY how ſhould Praurus, without the ſame 
club, or the ſtrength to wield it, expect a reform in 
barbarous Rowe; ; and if Men AN DER, with the 
o 2 
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grace of eloquence, the purity of reaſon, and the 
beauty of truth, could make no impreſſion on re- 


creant minds, once accuſtomed to love virtue, how 

ſhould TERENCE hope that cions from theſe exo- 

| tics, which had drooped and died at home, ſhould 
flouriſh into ſtrength. and beauty j in an uncongenial 
ſoil. 5 


Praurv s has been warmly praiſed and ſeverely 
_ cenſured. VARRO ſays, that if the Muſes were to 
ſpeak Latin they would certainly ſpeak in the lan- 
guage of PravTvus®. It is the opinion of Cictzro, | 
Grrlivus, MackroBivs, Lies:vs, and others, that 

his genuine ridicule, the truth of his characters, the 

pleaſantry and poignancy of his wit, and the force 
of his ſatire, have ſet him far beyond all the other 

L Roman comic writers. On the contrary, another | 
troop of critics, headed by Hox AE, cenfure his wit 

in the ſeyereſt terms, as unintelligible, groſs, ob- 


ſcene, and void of that beauty and truth o eſſential 
in the Fompalition of comedy. 


A. * 
33 : a — — 


This is a trite idea and has been twenty times applied, and 
* particular by Sockarks, who ſaid, and I own the reſemblance 
ſeems to be more pertect, that if Jue [TER condeſcended to ſpeak like 
man he would ſpeak the language of Piato; but as to the Muſes 


YaRRo, ſpeaking of Pravrvs, pays no great compliment to thoſe 


ladies when we recollect what we were told Juſt now of the D 


language of his modeſt women. | 
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plaurus, not being able to do what he wiſhed, 
did what he could. Tis a conſtant, but lamentable 
: * excuſe, to ſay all this muſt be done to comply with 
the taſte of the times. In this caſe an author does 

not write for the inſtruction of che world, the world 
inſtruct him what to write. PLavrTvus thus tired . 
out, very ſoon, by che bye, of inſtructing others, was 

willing enough to take theſe inſtructions himſelf, 


W preferring profit to fame; for which poetic {in he is 


ſaid to have been ſeverely puniſhed; for, being a 
covetous man, after he had amaſſed a fortune by his 
works, he became a bankrupt, and worked as a jour- 
neyman miller to Procyre himſelf a ſubliance. 


As to Tins ENCE, though Praveen had cer 
tainly a ſtronger genius, and a more fervid i imagina- 
tion, he will long continue to live in the knowledge 
and eſtimation of all nations with a certain and 
decided reputation; and yet it is a reputation that 
does not excite much envy. It is in vain to deny 
that without MrxAx DER there could have been 
no Terence; but yet VE NVAN DER having written 
- plays on a plan which expoſed vice without expoſing 5 
individuals, having attempted to f6mplify comedy in 
 Grexxcx as Evcnyl vs had ſimplified tragedy; the 
good ſenſe of TERES xNCE in preſerving this treaſure 
which he had the fortune to find, and the modeſty | 
to give to the world as hee from alloy a Pen 
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cannot be enough commended; and it is not becauſe 
he has laboured to tranſmit to poſterity the reputation 
of MENANDER chat we mult deny reputation to 
him. | 


11 18 tid; that though Homer ought dk to be 
admired; VirGiL ought moſt to be copied, for, 
though VIX II is an imitator of Hou ER, yet the 


ſtyle of VirerL will ever beget him a higher degree 


of literary reputation; and yet who would not, after 
allthis, rather be Home than VIACIIL? And ſo of 
TzxENCE; his dialogue is full of beauty, poliſh, 
and regularity ; his characters are natural, exact, 
and finiſhed; and his conduct chaſte, proper, and 
decorous ; * he has no variety, his plots have a 
tireſome ſameneſs, and his ſcene and his characters 


have nothing to do with one another; all which 


forces his very admirers to remark that he is only 
perfect as far as he goes. The fact is, that every 


thing 1 in T'xRENCE IS Greek Except the language. 


On he other hand, as Pau: Nc Was not t original 
: like MENAN DER, and had not the genius, the wit q | 
and che fire of Mx VAN DER, though his ſtyle, and ; 

the merit of having conveyed the reſemblance of = 
5 that admirable poet to poſterity, will be gratefully 5 | 

| acknowledged by every admirer of diligent induſtry ; F 


yet I would rather be MEN AN DER with all his 
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obligations to TERENCE, than TERENCE with all 
his obligations to Max AN DER. 


The diſtinction between Praurus and TR 
RENCE ſeems to be this. Prautus gave an un- 
bridled licence to his wit, TERENCE curbed his too 
tigbtly; cenſurable this in either caſe. Cæ SAR 
wiſhes that TERENCE had. poſſeſſed the vis comica 
of PLavuTUs, and yet he acknowledges that it was | 
indelicate and coarſe.  QuixtTILIAN, ParER- 
CULLUS, and others of the ancients have wiſhed | 
PlautUs to have had the urbanity and purity of - 
TERENCE, which Exasmus ſays may be conſidered 
WF as a criterion of the Latin language, and yet this 
"2 urbanity i is allowed t to be cold and tame. 


1 Boch Englih 3 8 critics, ſupporting 
- their « opinions by ancient authorities, have written 
as oppoſitely on this ſubject as froſt is to fire; ſome 

1 maintaining that PLAurus is neglected, for that he 
poſſeſſed every neceſſary requiſite of a firſt rate 
dramatic genius; others that he is a miſerable farce- 
writer, and beneath contempt or criticiſm; and, as 
to TexENCE, ſcarcely have you ſhut up one au- 
thority by which you learn that no true beauty or 
refined elegance can go beyond him, but you open : 
another where he is {aid to have been ſo dull, that 
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there are but two paſſages in his ſix plays that ſtand 
the ſmalleſt chance of provoking a ſmile. 


juſtice, therefore, I think, will take a middle 
courſe, and incline us to believe that though the 
reputation of PLauTus and TERENCE, as imitators | 


of ArisTornants and MENANDER, may admit 
of a conſiderable deduction; yet had they not been 


fettered by the falſe taſte of that country in which 


they wrote, and which would admit of no innovation 
but what was Greek, they might, from their own in- 


trinſic merit, have eſtabliſhed a much more brilliant 


reputation. 


— 6 4 . db 7 6 td. . 
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CHAP. x. 


FARCES, PANTOMIMES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Or Rome, where the dramatic art did not come 
| forward in its natural gradation, but where a taſte 
for tragedy, comedy, farce, pantomime, fatire, 
maſque, tragic- comedy, and every thing regular | 
and irregular prevailed, juſt as whim or Caprice 
governed the moment, 1t 1s difficult to give a di- 
: geſted account of me ſtage, 


Ve hive ſeen that groſs ſatires and buffoonery | 


Ts ly prevailed, and that theſe ſatires and this 
buffoonery were born from drunken feaſts, and, 
therefore, full of indecency and licentiouſneſs; ; and 

b that after a time they aſſumed che form of invectives 
of a moſt vehement kind againſt the ſuppoſed vices 
of particular perſons: In this ſtate we have ſeen 
them prohibited; but their ſpirit, however, was 


never loft, for in proportion as the 'y were admitted 
by different legiſlators, ſo | they were, at different 5 


- 2 | 
7 
*. 
1 
12 
** 

* 


times, the leading favourites of the people *, , to the 
rejection, at intervals, of the works of thoſe poets 
who had, as we have ſeen, laboured with ſo much 


induſtry, and to ſo little purpoſe to amend a bad 


 Pantomimes were alſo, at times, prodigiouſy 
K Theſe flouriſhed in Roms during the 
reign of AvevsTvs. Some ſay they originated 
at that time, but this is not the truth; for there can 
be no doubt but they were antecedent. even to the 


_ *. ® Tt will be here material to notice that the ſatires of the Greeks 
_ differed eſſentially from thoſe of the Romans, though both may be 
_ denominated farce; a ſpecies of dramatic entertainment no doubt 
antecedent to all 5 Fn The ſatires, or farces, of the Greeks, 
were little pieces admitting of either tragic or comic ſubjects treated 
in the way of burleſque. Thoſe of the Romans were poems mingled 
with bitter invectives againſt vice. The objection againſt both is that 
they were impure and indecent to a monſtrous degree; for while the 
| Grecians, to relieve their tragedies, than which nothing can be more 
chaſte and pure, introduced mobs of drunken ſatyrs, whence the title 
of theſe pieces, the Romans expoſed, without mincing the matter, by 
laſcivicus and obſcene deſcriptions and attitudes, thoſe vices they af. 
| fected to hold up to public ſcorn; nay we are told, by way of a very 
curious remedy againſt vice, which to a degree horrid and compli- 
cate no people ever encouraged ſo much as the Romans, that ac- 


treſſes were expoſed naked, after the piece was over, to do away any 


impreſſion the Roman youths might have received from thoſe charms . 
| which had been Wes from W light. 1 
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Grecian Chorus *. They were introduced at Roux 
by PyLAvts and BaTHYLLUs. PYLADES was 


celebrated for ſerious ſubjects, and BATHYLLUS 
for comic. 53 


| What we are told of theſe pantomimes is beyond 


_ meaſure altoniſhing. Seneca confeſſes he had a 
real taſte and paſſion for them. Lucian tells us, 


that though mute and unaſſiſted by either poetiy or 


muſic, they were as affecting as the tragedies and 
comedies of their beſt writers; but as pantomimes, 
the only part of the drama in which the Romans im- 


proved on the Greeks, were the laſt and moſt ſe- 


rious innovation, and as they led to all thoſe factions 
and dilſentions, ſtruggling with which the theatre 
received its death wound, they ſhall reſt till we 
have ſeen in what manner poor tragedy and comedy 
| were toſſed about in that agitated ſea of ſwelling, 
broken, and Jarring intereſts, the Roman theatre. 


» 


Soon alter regular pieces were introduced, la. 


no tires were neglected, and continued to be fo during 
- the time the PONY themſelves performed i in their 


* * — RT: 3 7 * K a —— — 


* * will be . in its place that not only pantomime is more 


| than three thouſand years old, indeed one inſtance has already been 
given in Tuzstvs's dance of The Crane, but that opera, which is 
| ſuppoſed to have had exiſtence only twa hundred * is an im- 8 

provement of the ancient chorus: | 


r 2 


permitted®. 
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own dramas. But the youths of Roux, tired of 
tragedies, at length took polleſſion of the theatre, 


where they performed ſatires by way of interlude, in 
the place of the chorus. To conciliate alſo the ſuff- 


rages of the Romans for this innovation on dramatic 
regularity, they produced pieces in imitation of the 
| Greek ſatires, which v were partly ſerious and partly 
comic. 


To ſuch a pitch was this carried, that the com- 
mon people, who reliſhed nothing but groſſneſs and 
buffoonery, in the midiſ of the regular performances 

were continually calling for athletic feats, tumbling, 
and bear dancing. One of the comedies of TE 

RENE is (aid to have been thus interrupted ſeveral 
times during the two firſt repreſentations, and the 
performers were obliged to quit the theatre, to 
make place for rope-dancers and gladiators; for, | 

had this not been complied with, a further repre- ; 

| ſentation of the comedy would never have been * 


— - - — 


l LTAIRE fays that f in el every thing is mob. "Tha ſo i 

we are. enterta ned with bull baiting, cock fig ghting, or boxing, we are | 
content to put up with the moſt miſerable outrages on good ſenſe 
and probab lity in our theatres. When he ſays this, he is ſpeaking 8 
of Hamlet, and ridiculing the jeſting of the grave. diggers in what he 5 
calls the church yard of the king's palace. What muſt he have ſaid had 


he ſpoken of the Roman mob, who preferred —. bears to the 


elegant ang regular TERENCE, | 
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The tragi-comedies, however, in a great mea- 
ſure reconciled this; and' as the performers were 
freed men, the citizens conſidered them in as re- 


ſpectable a light as the poets. Thus an amneſty 
was at length agreed on, the chorus was permitted 


in its place, and they were contented to perform the 


{atires 5 way of after pieces. 


Before the time of Seirto, the African—who 


ſome believe to have had a hand, together with 
LEIIus his friend, in the comedies of TzRENCE— 
the ſenators and the Roman knights aſſiſted at the 
: ſpectacles promiſcuouſly with the plebeians: the 
only diſtinction paid to the patricians was, the ple- 
beians were obliged to find every thing! in prepara- 
tion for them. Afterwards, however, there was a 
8 conſiderable difference made between them, and it 
Was from this time that the theatres grew into regu- 
larity, which ended 1 in the building of amphitheatres 85 
in a ſtyle prodigiouſly large and aſtoniſhingly mag- 


nificent. In the. amphitheatre built by jur ru; 


Cxsar we are told that a hundred thouſand perſons 


could be commodiouſly ſeated. In theſe buildings 


Vere placed orcheſtras where the ſenators ſat; and, 


in a diſtinguiſhed eminence, the emperor and his 


family : the patricians had alſo places ſet apart for 
them, and the plebeians occupied the remaining i 


ſpace, . 


8 adminiſter to the people's folly that their attention may be diverted 
from . of done dnenpa, 35353 
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Avevsrvs added a ſuperb covering of purple 


to the theatre for the convenience of the ſpectators : 
he alſo built porticos; and finding that Jur1vus 
Cas AR had loſt ſome of his popularity by not pay- 
ing that attention to their amuſement expected by 


the public, he himſelf made it his ſtudy to apply 
very cloſely to whatever could engage their intereſt 


through the medium of promoting their pleaſures. 
He was very exact in his attendance at the theatre; 
and when 1: diſpoſition, or affairs of ſtate prevented 
his perſonal. appearance, he never failed to ſend 
ſome of his family to repreſent. him and make his 
excuſes to the people. In this manner, mingling 
policy with their enjoyments, he inſinuated himſelf 
with greater certainty into their affections, and 
carried all his points ſo well by this ingenious and 
ſenlible conduct, that he never found it difficult to 
broach meaſures which, had they been introduced. 
in a mode leſs enticing, ny have been conlidered 
” as dangerous novelues *. SY, 


"The 1 had in their. entertainments the 


| moſt ſuperb machines, in ſome of which chariots x 
traverſed the theatre; in . others gods deſcended 


r 


— 
— * 


. Being one FIR told of this, 8 Us 1 c it is vletit to 


* 
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through the roof; and a third fort were ſo conſtructed 


ſo as to ſupport characters which appeared to be 
flying. On theſe they ventured ſo much at hazard, 
that many dreadful accidents befel them. We are 


| told in SUETON1UsS that an actor who was perſorm- 
ing the part of Icarus, in the preſence of NERO, 


ſo exerted himſelf that though he fabled the charac- 


ter, he realiſed the cataſtrophe ; for falling from a 


prodigious height, he was daſhed to pieces, and the 


Z ape was covered with his blood® 


Among the Romans it was very frequently the 


atom for two actors to perform the ſame part in 
conjunction, that is to ſay, one ſpoke and another 
| acted. The following circumſtance is laid to have | 
given. riſe to it. Crs 1 


Livius Fo DRONICUS, who * been already 


| mentioned as the firſt regular poet, and who per- 
formed in his own pieces, gave the audience ſuch | 
fatisfaction that they frequently obliged bim to re- 


peat the moſt pleaſing paſſages. One day he was 


encored ſo often that, by mere dint of exertion, he 
| became extremely hoarſe. Rather than fail of their 


*To give at once an idea 1 the :nceedible magnificence of the 
| nh ſtage. The ſcene alone in the theatre of MaRcus SCAURUS. 
was ornamented with three hundred and ſixty columns and three 


chou land Latues. 5 
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entertainment, the audience made another actor re- 
cite the words, and entreated AnDRONicus to ſup: 


ply the action. This he did ſo much to their con- 
tent, that they immediately adopted this mode as an T 


improvement on their former plan; for, having now 


nothing to attend to but the action, they found that the 
performer was much more animated ; which, it will 

be ſeen, was extremely neceſſary when we conſider A 
| how vaſt their theatres were, that they performed in I 
_ maſks, and that the movement of their mouths and 2 
muſcles could not be ſo accurately diſtinguiſhed as 
to aſcertain Whether ey : or not. 


: When this cuſtom came to be more perfect, a q; 
ſinger was choſen whoſe voice had the neareſt 2 
reſemblance to that of the actor. This finger. 1 
was placed in a convenient ſituation towards the 
back of the ſtage. He always ſpoke in a certain 

| meaſure regulated upon fixed muſical principles, 

which meaſure alſo regulated the geſticulation and 
deportment of the actor. In addition to this, when 
ſeveral performers ſung together, a man with iron 
| ſhoes beat time with his feet, which could not fail 
to be heard by all thoſe who bore ; a park. 9 


This ala . propenſy. for action intro- 
| duced, as we have ſeen, pantomimes. Theſe were 
5 found, however, alarming and dangerous, The ex- 


5 treme paſſion the people had for theſe ſort of enter- 


tainments gave riſe to cabals, and cabals begat fac- 


tions. They even wore uniforms to diſtinguiſh the 


different ſpecies of pantomime each eſpouſed in 
imitation of thoſe who conducted the race- chariots 


at the cixcus. They called themſelves the blues 


+ and the greens ; and, at length, theſe factions ex- 
cited the moſt dangerous tumults. 
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as. THE STAGE 


CHAP. XI. 


f 


ACTORS, AND THE CONCLUSION or THE ROMAN | 


THEATRE. 


Tax manner in which the Romans paid attention 

to any thing was of ſo rude a kind, that the compli- 

ment was ſeldom either an honour, or an advantage; 
whereas the Greeks knew how to render a diſtinction MF 
more welcome by the mode of conferring it. It is 
on this account, perhaps, we have been told that the E 
profeſſion of an actor was diſreputable at RouE „ 
though honourable in CR EEE“, for there is no- Zz 
thing elſe that ſeems 10 lend Probability to this I 


Wa 


The actors in 1 were freed men, and en- 


. joyed all the immunities of other citizens; but 


there were two circumſtances which ſeemed to place 
them differently 1 in rank to the actors in GR EEC E. 3 
In Onxze E, the beſt authors were the beſt actors, : 


. A French 8 ſpeaking of this ditcumſtance; favs, that, in 
regard to actors, FRANCE imitates both GREECE and Rowe; for. 


that the French conſider actors after the manner of the Romans, | 


- and! live among them after the manner of the Greeks. 


WT +> 


BEES.” 


7 


* 
** . 
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and they were beſides, as we have ſeen, very ho- 


nourably employed; whereas few of the Roman 
authors were actors; and, except in one or two in- 
ſtances, nothing can be ſaid of their rank, for 


PLavTUs was a miller's man, and TzxENCE was a 


flave*®. The other circumſtance is, that though 
men of high rank and conſiderable employment, 
from ediles to emperors, were aciors, yet they were 
not profeſſionally ſo, but in the nature of amateurs; 
and on this account they could not have kept up 
their diſtinction off the ſtage had they not affected 


to look doun on thoſe, without whole aſhiſtance 


they would have cut a deſpicable figure on it. 


-Tha acting in Rent was a a profeſſion by itſelf; 5 


and it is on this account, probably, it grew into 
= fuch aſtoniſhing repute. In GREECE it was no un- 
3 common thing for authors to teach actors their man- 
ner; to note, meaſure, and point the cadence, that 
the actors might be tutored i into reciting end ſinging, 
as regularly as boys” are in a cathedral. In Rome 


\ * This is no deduction from their merit, but rather an honoura. 


| ble tribute to it. It is only mentioned here to ſhew that men of ge. 

naius in ſociety are careſſed from appearance only, juſt as a bock is 
eſtimated by the gaudineſs of its binding. The mind of the mans | 
and the contents of the book being YE.” as matters, of no 


conſequence, 90 


0 2 : 
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all this was unneceſſary; actors, as to repreſentation, 
could teach authors. 


What aſtoniſhing things we are told of Reon | 
and Roscius, who were preceptors in eloquence, 
Asor in particular, to Cicero. The action of | 


this great man, like that of DEMos THEN Es, was de- 


fective, till with unwearied attention he had ſtudied. 
under theſe actors ; from whom he imbibed ſuch 
commanding powers of attracting and perſuading | 


his hearers by the force of his geſture, the modu- 


lation of his voice, and the grace of his action, 
as to be acknowledged the greatelt c orator of an- 


tiquity*. 


"Mao performed tragedy, and a ene come- 
dy; therefore, juſt as we ſay tragedy and comedy, 
or GREECE and Roux, giving the ancient title the 
firſt diſtinction, ſo we ſay As0e and Rosc1vs, but 


there can be no doubt but. Roscius had more uni- 


verſal merit than AEsor. Of this his rendering 
_ Cicxro's oration not only perfectly intelligible 


e n 


» Fhere cannot be a doubt but sor and Rosc1vs in their 
inſtructions to CIicERO, laid the foundation of all thoſe extraneous 


and ſportive lallies of humour, through which, at this moment, the 


lives and property of individuals are eloquently jeſted away, for it 
muſt be allowed that there was much ſtage Vit, and many clap- traps 


; in a the oratory of Ciezzo. 
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but greatly intereſting by geſture alone is a moſt 
aſtoniſhing proof. His judgment is ſpoken of in 


terms of wonder. He taught acting to all ranks, 


by which he amaſſed prodigious. riches, and never 


failed at firſt ſight to predict the degree of progreſs 
bis ſcholar would make. He had ſuch ſtrength of 
mind, and ſuch acute perception, that he penetrated ” 
the very receſſes of the heart. No wonder ſuch a 
man ſhould command the paſſions of his audience “*. 


Rosius certainly was immenſely rich. His 
ſalary was equal to three thouſand pounds a year; 
and as he performed very late in life, as he made 
incredible ſums by teaching, and as he had led a 
pretty regular life, a few freaks with SyLLa and 
others excepted, by which he was rather likely to 
gain than to loſe, by the time he arrived to eighty- _ 


one, at which age he died, he muſt have realized 
a monſtrous ſum. | ; 


All the great men, who were cotemporary with 
Rosius and ſurvived him, pay the moſt enthu- 
ſiaſlic tributes of love and eſteem to his memory. 

Cickao regreted bim molt fervently. & ee : 


Ml Roscivs ſabes; | in his way, to have been a Ry yet ſo 
good an actor that had he aſſumed in LAvATER's preſence a character wn 

totally diſterent from his own, he would certainly have created a 

5 blemiſh i in the nfallibility” c ot the phiſiognomilt. 
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ſaid he, in one of his moſt celebrated orations, © is 

* the man among us who has ſo hardened a mind, 
« and ſo unfeeling a heart, as not to be deeply af. 


«© fected at the death of Rosc ius!“ Carurrus | 

compares his form, with all its imperfections, to the 
1 refulgent beauty of the riſing ſun. Indeed he might 
3 have gone on through the ſplendor of all the ſtages 
. of that luminary; for, if we may credit the nu- = 
4 merous eulogiums on his merit and virtues, he was = : 
orion e even in his decline. I 
b a The character of E. so? vas in every reſpect 1 
4 different. As an actor he confined himſelf to tra- : 
gedy, which by this time had gone far beyond de- 
clamation, almoſt the only diſtinction it attained in. 
Gre; he ſeems to have perfected the acting of | | 
tragedy by inſuling into his very ſoul the ſentiments FF | 
and feelings of the character he had to repreſent. Þ 1 t 
4 PLUTARCH tells us, that, one day, he performed = =, 
1 Atucus; and in that part in which he conſiders how t 
=. -- he may beſt kill TyyzsTzs, he worked himſelf into I 


ſuch a pitch of ungovernable anger, that a ſervant 
happening to paſs by, he ſtruck at him with his 
9 ne and laid him dead at * feet. al 


Ex0e v was one of the real abies of 
| his time, and this may ſerve to give an idea of the 
: prodigious riches which 1 were the reward of thea- 


3 
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ſiid to have gone on in this profuſion during a long 
1 life; and, at length, ſo far from dying inſolvent, to 
have left his ſon enough to enable him to play the 


ſame game over again with additions and improve- 


ments; for not content with coſtly diſhes, he added 


4 coſtly beverage, preſenting his gueſts with diſſolved 
1 pearls“ to waſh down Rewed tongues of {peaking 


5 and linging birds. x 


= - Moor; owing, perkiaps, 0 bis profligate way of 
I living, fell off greatly towards the latter part of his 
life. This failure of his powers induced him to re- 
tire from the ſtage, and when, with the vanity of a 
7 veteran, inſtead of liſtening to prudence, and con- 
: tenting himſelf with the well earned laurels he wore, 
he Ry e himſelf, "ny you after he had = 


— 


9 


* 5 15 3 


* temptible. A wag who choſe, by way of reconciling credulity with 


. with a dinner, ſent their Jewels to the pawn-broker” 5, 


trical talents in Rome. If an actor could have 
emulated the extravagance of LucuLLus and 
others, and refined upon gluttony till the value of a | 
ſingle diſh ſhould amount to five hundred pounds 
what muſt have been his emoluments? sor is 
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 *CLroPATRA, we are told, regaled Ax roxy in the ſame man- 
ner. To be ſure theſe things are as incredible as they are con- 


2 


probability, to put a ludicrous conſtruction on this fact, might reaſon . 
in this manner. Any thing is ſaid to be diſſolved that is made aw ay a 
with, and thus Eso and CLEOPATRA, to prov ide their friends 
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retired, on the opening of Pomezy's theatre. The 
Romans received his ineffectual efforts to pleaſe 


: wich a mixture of pity and contempt. 


Ll 


Ww hat has injured the conſequence of the Roman 


actors, and, indeed, moſt of their men of genius, is 
their having ſo far let down their pride as to mix 
with great men who treated them merely as buffoons. 
SIA could go no where without his herd of poets, 


muſicians, actors, and mimics; in which frolics 


 Roscivs is reproached with having joined in the | 
mummery of SOREX and MaTROB1US, 


AnTowy is ſaid to have come e reeling to the 


CLEOPATRA was afterwards the reality i in Eevrr“ . 


— 
— 


8 To keep up this 1 Fouvn, the wik of Ax- 3 
5 TONY, was as jealous of this actreſs as was his other wife Oc- 2 
TAVIA, afterwards of CLEoPATRa. It, is ſaid, that in revenge, | 
FULv1a endeavoured to captivate Avevsrus, and that having 
gone ſo far as unequivocally to manifeſt her wiſhes, which declaration A FX 
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Senate after ſitting up all night at the wedding of 
Hiyee1as. The actor Sexc1Us had ſuch intereſt 
with him as to get rewards from him, and make him 
confer favours; and CyTHERIs, an actreſs, had the 
| addreſs to manage his heart at her capricious will. 
She attended him in his excurſions; her equipage 
was prodigiouſly expenſive; till, at length, ſhe be- F 
came the mimic repreſentative in Roms, of what i 
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Afcer all, though the merit of the Roman actors 


muſt have been very great and extraordinary, yet 


there is ſomething extremely revolting in the 


* ſtrange and inconvenient mediums by which the 
pieces were repreſented to the audience. One of 
the actors ſpoke while another accompanied him 
with proper geſtures. The voice of the reciter 
was conveyed through a tube of braſs, for other- 
wiſe how could it have been heard by ſo large an 
aſſembly. In order to give a ſtronger idea than 
mere muſcular geſticulation could do of the paſſion 
to be expreſſed, monſtrous maſks were worne, ex- 
preſſing joy on one fide of the face, and grief on 
the other; 0 that if the ane va, not take 


met with a waa en he; grew n 0 at 1 Aiſgrace, and me- 

naced Au usr us with a civil war. This induced him to write the 
following epigram, which I have imitated, for I ever did; and I 
hope I ever ſhall diſdain the ſervility of mere XR: 


EPIGRAM. | 
That Auron v pre fers an actreſs charms, 
Mult I, per force, take FuLv1a to my arms? 
Furvia the wife of AnToxy my friend? 
Tis vile, beſides the labour's without end! 
For, did I comfort all who diſagree 
Mongſt wedded friends, ſome one need 3 me; 
But tis worſe yet—the peremptory fair | 
Love me, ſhe cries, or elſe for war prepare, 
Thus muſt ] chuſe, to finiſh the diſpute, 
BriLoxa's trumpet, or CYTHERTA“s flute; 
Io be with laurel, or with myrtle crown'd: 
She's deviliſh ugly—Let the trumpet ſound. 
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good care he might have congratulated his friend 
with a ſad countenance, or murdered him with a 
merry one, | 195 


der an idea, I preſume, that the head, thus en— 
larged, would throw the whole frame into ſy— 
metry, when the body was raiſed upon ſtilts; but 
this would have been a miſerable ſhift, becauſe in E 
Proportion as the maſk enlarged the head, and the 
tilts lengthened the legs, the arms unfortunately 
would have been ridiculouſly too ſhort. Others 
are of opinion that the maſk was hollow from the Mt 
face; and, by taking a greater circumference, ap- 
| peared to enlarge it, to which the helmit gave al- 2 
ſiſtance; but this expedient, when we add the tilts, 
will put the arms in the- ſame awkward predica- 
ment they were in before. The moſt probable ac- E 
count, therefore, we have is, that the maſk was like 2 . 


| pared and fixed, that the play of the muſcles 


Was plainly ſeen through it, and that the eyes, the 
mouth, and the ears, were not concealed at all. 5 


fcatures of the very character that was to be repre- 
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Much has been ſaid by various authors concern- 


ing theſe maſks; more, indeed, than the ſubject 8 


ſeems worthy of. It has been contended by ſome, 
that the maſk covered the head and ſhoulders, un- 


gold beaters ſkin, ſo tranſparent, and fo artfully pre- 


On theſe maſks they delineated carefully the 
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ſented. In other reſpects, as by the mouth and the 
eyes are expreſſed the vivacity and diſorder of the 


paſſions, the movements of the mind were diſernable 


through this chin veil, and by this means the actor 


Was never before the audience but the character. 


Thus, by the | help if theſe maſks, age became 
youth, and uglineſs beauty. PLiny tells us of an 


actreſs who performed comedy to admiration at. 
hundred years old, at which age one ſould role | 
| her whole form would need a maſk, 


\ 


We are, however, far to ſeek in his buſineſs, 


and the farther we ſeek the leſs we ſhall be ſatisfied. 

It is probable that maſks of each of theſe deſcrip- 
tions were uſed both in Gazzce and in Rows; but 
it muſt have been entirely to enforce expreſſion on 
account of the great dil ſtance of the actor from the 
remote part of the ſpectators ; ; an expedient, how- 
ever, to remedy an inconvenience is not a per- 
W fection; and, in ſpight of numberleſs hiſtorians, 
"2 | who unanimouſly agree that the effect of theſe 
= malks was beyond conception aſtoniſhing, in ſpight 
of our conviction, as far as it relates to pantomimic 


characters, the geſtures of which were, at the time 


= of Ricu, wonderfully expreſſive; maſks that co- 
= yered the ſhoulders, muſt have been frightful and 


= gigantic, maſks which extended the ſize of che 
bs 8 R 2 


DN re 
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face fantaſtic and groteſque, and tranſparent maſks, 
by the impoſlibility of leaving the apertures cor— 
rect, and of ſtretching them ſo as to play in uniſon 
with the muſcles, muſt have exhibited an effect 

paralytic and ludicrous ; and, in ſpight of the pain- 


ter, who on theſe maſks laboured ſo ingeniouſly 


to portray the mind, the more he came up to the 1 
truth and correctneſs of nature, the more we ſhould 2 
5 be induced to wy & draw the curtain 1 and let us lee 
. 12 the Keen | 


But there 1 are ſtronger objections than theſe, | 


the beſt acting of Esor and Rosc1us was without 
maſks, and when they came to mere pantomimes, of 
which we are told ſuch wonderful things, it is im- 
poſſible to have conveyed a thouſandth part of the 
_ expreſſion they are reported to have contained, ex- 
_ cept by an undiſguiſed exertion of the features » 


_— 


In ſhort, every exaggerated expecient, invented 


1M The teſtimony borne to the celebrity of theſe pantomimes is | 2 
truly aſtoniſhing. Among other inſtances it is ſaid, that DEMETRIUS, z 
"a cy nic philoſopher, laughed at the folly of the Romans for per- 


mitting ſo ſtrange an entertainment; but having been, with much 
difficulty prevailed upon to be preſent at the repreſentation of one 


of them, he was confounded with wonder. The ſtory repreſented 


was the detection of Mars and Venus, the whole performed by a 


_ ſingle actor, who deſcribed their interview; Phogz us diſcovering 


them to Vu LCAN as N wy _ . Vorcax forging the in. 
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by art, and ſubſtituted by neceſſity, muſt have been 
a departure from nature; and the anſwer of a child 
might be anticipated, who ſhould be aſked whether 
ſo grols a violation could be the perfection of that 
art which can derive no merit but from its bdelity 
as a repreſentative of nature. 


The vagaries of News would claim no right to 


be mentioned here, being no more than the frantic 
acts of a magnificent madman, by profeſſion an em- 


= peror not an actor, had they not degraded che dra- 
- matie taſte, and haſtened the theatre to its diſſolution. 
= Happy had it been, however, for his country, and 
for humanity, had he contented himſelf with a diſ- 
play of mimic greatneſs on the ſtage; if, for every 
murder in tragedy he had not perpetrated a hundred 
murders among his ſubjects; if, with a love of thoſe 
arts that humanize and correct the heart, he had not 

unnaturally blended every deteſtable and ſanguinary 
paſſion chat can debaſe and corrupt 7 Fan, 


Poſſeſſed as he was, without the fainteſt ſhadow of 


— 


VI able net, and iherwands catching them i init; the trouble and con- 3 
fuſion of the lovers when they could not Lifentangle themſelves ; 


5 the Celeſtials ſurrounding them with ſhouts and burſts of laughter; 
1 the ſhame of Venus, the humility of MaRs, the triumph of MY 


CAN; and, in ſhort, the whole fable; till, at length, the philoſopher ” 
w 5 . up to the higheſt pitch of Ke ation, exclaimed, that the 
ac ior had no > occaſion for a tongue he 1 oke ſo well with his hands. 
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either poetical, muſical, or theatrical abilities, he 
would be conſidered as the moſt conſummate prac- 
titioner in all; and woe to thoſe who did not une- 


quivocally acknowledge his claim, It was enough 


that it was his fiat, and that he had proclaimed himſelf 
the firſt artiſt; 'till, in this career of alternate folly 


aud wickedneſs, and growing ſatiated with extorted 


applauſe at hoine, he determined not only to make 


a muſical and theatrical tour of his own empire, but 


0 extend his viſit to GREECE. 


Applauſe extorted at the Point of he lord, 


: attended him wherever he went. No one was per- | | 
mitted to leave the theatre during the time of his 
performance, and, to manifeſt the indignation that 
his performance naturally inſpired would have been 1 
inſtant death. It is ſaid that the novelty of an em- : 
peror on the ſtage had at firſt ſuch an effect, that 2 
the audience did not perceive an earthquake which 
really happened | while he was linging; yet, when 1 | 
the firſt movements of their curoſity had ſubſided, 1 
men leaped privately from the walls to eſcape from 3 
ſuch an abſurdity ; and women pretended to fall 4 
into fainting fits as an excuſe to be carried out; 
while the ſoldiers were ſo, vigilant in enforcing 


applauſe that the looks and actions of men were 


not their own. An old ſenator named VESPASIAN, 
who had fallen aſleep during one of theſe per- 
lormances, narrowly eſcaped with his life. 
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The arts he uſed to obtain the victory over the 
performers were truly contemptible. He bribed 
the judges, ordered his followers to prepare the 
public mind in his favour, and decry the merit of 
his competitors. One inconkiderate finger who had 
great vanity, greater abilities, and more indiſcretion 
than either, ſung ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the 
people, that NERO ordered him inſtantly to be put 


CER: 
— to death. 
rt . 

I 

=. £1 * 

58 


Anois the Greeks, however, now effeminated, 
EZ profligate, and artful, ſo much precaution was un- 
= neceſſary. Nuzo proclaimed himſelf an AroLLo 
| wherever he went; and, though he was thrown out at 
the Olympic games, he not only obtained the crown, 
but afterwards at the Iſthmean, Pythian, and the 


= Nemean games, where he performed ſtill worſe. 


In ſhort, he remained a whole year in Greece, 
Where all was feigned extacy, and hypocritical rap- 
ture at his different performances; nay, he bore off 
from thence eighteen hundred crowns earned by his 5 
extravagant folly 7 and given by their political cun- 
ning; and, ſo far was this from ſoftening his mind, 
the remainder of his life was a : ſtudied climax of 


= cruelty. 


Dramatic repreſentations became from this 
period more and more licentious. The panto- 
dumes, which had long prevailed, and hien had 
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cauſed ſo much tumult and miſchief, at length fell 
off and tragic- comedy gained ground. This hetro- 
geneous repreſentation, admitting of every thing 
monſtrous and ridiculous, deſtroyed by degrees all 


f regularity and order; and, as it grew ruder and ruder, 
it partook of all the bitterneſs and malignity of 
perſonal and pointed ſatire 5. 2 


-At length the courage of Romans was viſible only | 


in their dramas, for in theſe they boldly ventured 
io introduce under the maſk of fiction, accuſations WR 
which for their lives they dared not openly to 1 
broach+t. Strong genius, however, true wit, and 1 
genuine humour, „having gradually withdrawn from 
the ſtage, after a time it became deplorable ; and, 
as it followed the example of GREECE | in its nile. 1 
fo didi it in its difſolution. 1 


* Theſe fatires were even more bold and daring hal thoſe for. 
mer ly ſpoken of, and which, even ſo early as five hundred and twenty 


; years before, it was thought expedient to ſuppreſs. So faſt was the 
; Romans is ea ating to their Na ms barbarity. Fr 


+ Not even the emperor was ſpared. Nero had connived at 1 
poiſoning his father, and attempted to drown his mother; and Da Tus, 
the actor, to revive the recollection of thoſe horrid eee in- 
troduced in one of thoſe faragoes a ſong, the burthen of which was, 
: „Farewell father, farewell mother.“ The better to make known 
his meaning, he accompanied the words of “ farewell father” with 
the action of drinking and making wry faces; and when he came to 
85 farewell mother,” he counterfcited a truggling in the water, 
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CHAP. XII. 


SPANISH THEATRE, 


— 
— — 


: As the theatre | in Sraix, even to this moment, has 
never had to boaſt of any thing regularly dramatic, 
it would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to give a 
methodical account of it. The wit and humour 
that have ſo laviſhly pervaded it, manifeſt the moſt 
luxuriant fertility in the genius of their dramatic 
_ vniters; whoſe works, crude and irregular as they 
are, have ſerved like a rich mine for the French, 
and, indeed, the Engliſh at ſecond hand to dig in. 
Their wit, however, like their hard dollars, can. 
never be conſidered as taple, but a uſeleſs maſs of 
no intrinſic value till manufactured into literary 


merchandize by the i ingenuity and labour of other | 
countries. 


The Spantards bad ore N of ale 


= een even when the Romans began firſt” 


to be celebrated for good poetry. The ruins of ſo 


{1 many ancient theatres the veltiges of which are 
85 vor. Tx 1 = 
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yet to be ſeen in their principal towns—give incon- 
teltible proofs how much they were delighted with 
this ſpecies of amuſement; but the Goths, and 
other Barbarians that overrun the kingdom, drove 
out the Muſes, and conſequently among them Tu a- | 
Lia. As for MELromMENE ſhe never even to this | 
hour relided in SPAIN. 


The n however, brought * TnaALlla back 
again, and by introducing. a rude ſort of ſuperſti- 
_tious drama, which was intermingled with groteſque 
provincial farce, eſtabliſhed the foundation of the 
_ firſt Caſtilian plays. The ſubjects were ſometimes 


. the loves of ſhepherds, and ſometimes different 


points of religion; ſuch as the birth of our Sa- 3 
viour, the Paſſion, the Temptation in the Deſert, 3 
and the Martyrdom of ſome of the Saints. Theſe 
| ſacred pieces were played as intermezzos, and the 
decorations conſiſted of views of Paradiſe, Hell, 4 
the Trinity, the Sacrament, and to make the re- 1 
ſemblance more intereſfing, it was no unuſual 3 
thing, in this ſtrange jumble of ſacred and pro- 
phane, to adminiſter benedictions, and fing Te Y 
Deum *, ES : : E 


1 x p 


* We have gone yet but a little way ak this on ur ftage. = 


| 2 action we have to te fure now and then introduced Noah's Ark, 


Solomon's Temple, Heaven, Hell, and ſome other ſimilar objects, and 


held up MosEs, AARON, and the Man after God's own heart as 
tree-malons. But in our oratorios we come on pretty well. The 
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In one of theſe pieces entitled The Creation, 
Anam enters on one fide, and the Crxxzaror on 
the other: Cuaos ſtands in the middle. ADpAM 
entreats Go p to deſtroy Cuaos, and create May. 
In another piece the DEVIL tempts the Chevalier 
St. James—who is deſcribed to be of a good fa- 


6 - - 


M.ſiab, the Redemption, and ſuch familiar titles—by way of com. 

panions to the Tarantula and the Cabinet of Monkies—are ſported 
againſt all the old walls in town; and I remember in one of theſe ſacred 
dramas, as they are facetiouſly called, which had for its title the 
Aſcenſion, that in the moment Oux SAVIOUR 1 is ſuppoſed gradually | 
to diſappear 20 ſoft mvfic, the orcheſtra, in a moſt rapturous ſtyle, 

8 ſtruck up; Der el take the Wars that hurried Willy rom me.” This | 
charming performance, by way of digreſſion, was performed once, 


and GIARDINI was preſent, After it was over that connoifſeur was 


aſked how he liked the muſic, to wh' ch he anſwered : „Oh, Sare, 
% de man who is diſcontent wid dis muſic, moſt be very unrea- : 
* ſonable—for it contain great many little bit of all de celebrated 
5 maſter dat ever have compoſe.” Though, however, we have yet 
only gone theſe lengths, 1 think we need not deſpair. When the 
rage for Haxptr's muſic ſhall be a little higher—for our preſent 
inattention can only be conſidered as a paroxyſm gone oft—T ſhould 
not think i it extraordinary if we were to be entertained with ſeeing 
the mighty SamsoN pull down the paſteboard temple of Dacon, - 
the ſhepherds in the Mefiah piping to profile ſheep, or that 
noble Coup de theatre in Foſbua, where Mr. HAN DI. ſo beautifully 
_ makes the ſun ſtand.ſtill, ro MUSIC, But ſuch bold improvements 
one can only expect by degrees: in the mean time we muſt content 
_ ourſelves, if we would wiſh, according to the cant phraſe, to ſee ſuch 
objects as natural as life, with reſorting ta thoſe itinerant theatres | 
called puppet- .ſhews, where Mr. PUNCH introduces you to the whole 
court of S0LOMON, by way of firſt piece, and afterwards entertain 
you with Tarn 8 4 vo, or the Virgin ſarrificed, for 2 e 
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mily—to reject our Saviour becauſe he is anly 
the ſon of a carpenter, and cannot produce letters | 
of nobility. In ſhort, it is impoſlible to imagine a | 


_ thoufandth part of the inſufferable ignorance and 
abſurdity theſe ſtrange farragoes contained, which 
are not to this day entirely aboliſhed, 


What aſtoniſhes one moſt is the ludicrous and 


blaſphemous applications they continually make of 
the texts of ſcripture. There is ſcarcely any paſſage 
in the prayers of the church, or in holy writ, but is 
8 employed i in theſe burleſque ſcenes in the moſt in- 
- decent manner. A valet aſks a girl if ſhe be a vir- 
gin. Ves indeed 1 am,” lays the girl, © but don't 


you think ſo yourſelf.” Tze valet with great ſe- 


riouſneſs ien K. Tuomas, and bee, Nife vi- = 


_ Theſe extraordinary jumbles, however, are now 
little performed, except in the remote parts of the 


kingdom, where prejudice (till reigns in all its in- 
ſluence ;—whereas, at Cabiz, BARCELON a, VA. E 
"> LENC 1A, and Mapuio—which places are fre- 3} 
; quented by ſtrangers, and conſequently more po- 
liſhed the dramatic entertainments are beiter Th 


. gulated. 


At ths : curly period of the Spaniſh drama While X 
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buffoons, jugglers, and hiſtrions, who found their 
way to SPAIN as well as to Rome, amuſed the peo- 
ple with theſe heterogeneous repreſentations, men of 
good ſenſe, who noticed the regularity and nature 
which characteriſed the beſt works of antiquity, be- 
held with diſpleaſure how much theſe monſtrous 
farces were beneath the wiſdom and the taſte of che 8 
ancients. 


A ſtrong deſire to remedy this, induced them to 
compoſe dialogues, which they called comedies ; 
yet thele were too tedious and unconnected to ad- 
mit of repreſentation. Their tendency, however, 
was meritorious, but they made little progreſs to- 

wards the cure of the licentious manners of the 

| times. At length thele plays began to be mixed 
with that very libertiniſm they were originally 
| written to explode. | 

Such is the famous comedy of calixtus and 

. 1 where the deſcriptions are ſo lively, the 


; | characters lo looſe, and the circumſtances ſo laſci-_ 
I vious, that it was conſidered as dangerous to expoſe 
them to public repreſentation. In other reſpects 
thele plays were much too long to be patiently heard 
to an end; yet as they ardently wilhed for ſome- 5 
E | thing on the ſtage leſs reproachable, ſome tranfla- 
= tions in proje from the Greek and Latin drama el- 


13} : 
. 
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fected in time a conſiderable reform in the Spaniſh 


| theatre. 


LorESs DE Ro RDA, a native of SzVIILILE, was 


the firſt who gave reputation to the drama in SpAIx. 


He was both a poet and a player. Cervantes 


| fays that he excelled in paſtoral poetry, which he 
worked as epiſodes into his dramatic pieces—but 
the theatre was yet a rude piece of building, con- 
raining only four very long ſeats. The actors were 
habited in ſkins fringed with gold, andin a large 
piece of tapeſtry, drawn alide by two cords, con- 
fiſted the whole of their ſcenery, machinery, and 
decoration; but yet they were greatly followed, 
and Ru EDA acquired incredible reputation in Parts 
of ſimplicity, braggadoris, and a 


The famous es of Don Quixote, ſtarted as A 


7 comic writer. With a happy and fertile invention, he 
wrote ſev eral admirable pieces which might have SZ 
ſerved as a model to his country. Loyzs DR Veca, F | 

on the contrary, deſpiſed the rules of the ancients, 

and baniſhed probability, regularity, and decency 1 

from the ſtage. His heroes came into the world, grew 

up, became old, and died in the ſame repreſentation. 1 

They ran all over the earth; they ſept in the eaſt, 

| dined in the north, and when he found the world 1 

too ſmall for their pranks, he conducted them into 7 
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the air, to go to bed. His valets ſpoke the lan- 
guage of courtiers, his princes of coxcombs, and his 
ladies of quality that of fiſh women. His actors 
4 made their entrance in a mob, and their exits in 
Z confuſion. In one piece probably you have ſixty 
principal characters“ 125 


The rules of art were not much better obſerved 
in CALDERON E. A play is the hiſtory of a mans 
whole life, which he ſometimes contrives to ſpin 
out for ſixty years, without plan, preparation, or 
probability; and, to add to all this barbarous ab- 
ſence of taſte, the more affecting ſcenes are filled 
with the groſſeſt buffoonery. A Prince, in a ſitua- 
tion of inexpreſſible wretchedneſs, is interrupted by 
the ſenſeleſs pleaſantry of ſome impertinent ſervant : = 
and yet, in {pight of theſe defects, CALDERONE is 
the idol of the Spaniſh theatre ; and after all it 
muſt be confeſſed that you admire in his ſtyle a 
1 nobleneſs of diction, an elegance without obſcurity, | 
ile his artful manner of Keeping che ſpectators in 


2» 


5 * ConvanTes | blamed 8 DE 16 . 1 
abuſe of the ancient rules; to which Loyrs anſwered :—* As the 
people pay us, it is very proper we ſhould pleaſe them, which no. 
thing but the groſſeſt i ignorance can do; I, therefore, lock up ARS. 
_ TOTLE and HORACE, becauſe they continually reproach me tor de. 
' parting from my duty as a dramatic writer, and as for PLAUTUS an 
Tex ENCE I never hold any converſation with them but they have 
the impudence to criticiſe Ry” one of my product; tions.“ 8 | 
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genious and comic effect. 


CANIZAREZ, merit praiſe for having approached 


find moſt wonderful in the dramatic authors of this 
nation is the prodigious, the immenſe quantity of 
their works. It is impoſſible to hear without aſto- 


thouſand different pieces for the ſtage; yet, when 
ve conſider the nature and the form of theſe works, 1 
the phenomenon is more ealy to be conceived. The 1 
| Spaniards have a great number of rhapſodies under 2 
the titles of chronicles, annals, romances, and legends, 1 
In theſe they find ſome hiſtorical anecdote, ſome 
entertaining adventure, which they tranſcribe without 
choice or exception. All the details they put into 
dialogue and to this compilation is given the diſ- 
tinction, PLAY : thus one, can eaſily i imagine that a 
man in the habit of copying with facility, could 
Vrite forty of theſe Plays in leſs time than an 2 
author of real genius and regulated habitude 
could put out of his hands 1 ſingle act; for the 


pare, graduate, and develope his intrigue, and io 
"reconcile all this to the rules of decency, talle, 
probability, and, indeed, cuſtom. 
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a pleaſing yet continual ſuſpence, has a truly in- 


Solis, Mokkro, Z AMORA, CAN DAM o, and 


nearer to regularity. That, however, which we 


niſhment that Loyzs DE VEca compoſed two 


r 
+ 0 + * : 
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latter is obliged to deſign his characters, to pre- 
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I.j1 is curious that the Spaniſh plays, which are 
no more than romances in dialogue, have been 
frequently re- transformed into romance. The taſk 
cannot be difficult: it is only to render the dia- 
logue again into recital. LE Sa has done this 
ſeveral times in G11 Blas, and this is not the worlt 
part of the work. His hiſtory of Avrona DE 
Guzman is tranſlated from a play of MoxtTo®. 


1 Nor has LE SA dE been the only one who has built 


a reputation on the plunder of Spaniſh dramatiſts. 
Madam Gomtz, ScarRoN, and others have done 


= the ſame; and it may be te averred, that moſt 


r * _ "TIS 2 4 AN 


* oe Tronzon goes ſtill further, and gives us; in his Ton. 


= ered and Sigiſmunda, a novel out of Gil Blas. Moore, whoſe. 


Gamefter is ſo full of tenderneſs, and proves, in ſpight of Mapame = 
DacieR, and all Dt La MoTTE's enemies that proſe touches the 


; 2 # Heart more ſenſibly than verſe, has given the Engliſh ſtage another 
play which has its origin in the ſame work. It is, indeed, a very ad- 


vantageous thing for the theatre that hiſtorical juſtice obliges me to 
record this; for it points out a ſource of materials through which 
the ſtage may be ſupplied for ages, which ſource, in its primitive 


ſtate, though a kind of literary chaos, is to the full as regular as moſt 


of the modern dramatic productions. It is true this fountain has 


deen frequently viſited, particularly by the ladies. But it is a ſource | 


difficult to exhauſt; and if, afrer all, authors are too dull, or too 
lazy to carry their chearrical pitchers to the fountain; or too fear. 
ful—for pitchers of all kinds too often come home cracked at laſt— 
they have nothing to do but ſteal the pitchers of their neighbours, 
the French, and ee in a retail way, the contents to * 


= own advantage. | 
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conſiſts entirely of ſtratagem; 
petually upon the ſtretch to bring about natural 
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of the novels which had ſuch ſucceſs in the laſt 
century in Frxaxce, and part of this century in 
ENGLAND, are nothing more than Spaniſh dramas 
metamorphoſed 1 into French and Engliſh narrations. 


"= muſt 8 allowed that no nation was ever fo 


W in invention, or ſo wide of regularity as 
Spaniſh gallantry 
and fancy is per- 


SrAin : the reaſon is evident. 


events by extraordinary means, Their manners are 


derived. originally from the Moors, and are tinged 
with a ſort of African taſte, too wild and extra- 
vagant for the adoption of other nations, and which 

cannot accommodate itſelf to rule or e 


Impreſſed with an idea of: that int errantry I 
which CERVANTES ſo ſucceſsfully expoſed, Spaniſh Ml 
lovers ſeem as if they took a gloomy pleaſure in 
| diſappointment. 


They enter the liſts of gallantry 


as if they were more pleaſed with the dangers of 2 
the tournament than the enjoyment of the reward; Ml 
and, at length, when they arrive at the poſſeſſion of MR 
that object with which they were originally ſmitten 1 
with a glance from a lattice, or a regard in a 
cloiſter through a thick veil; 
ceeds to admiration, and they grow jealous and 
outrageous to find that loye | is the Jay rever le of 
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/ 8 


caprice, and that happineſs cannot be enſured 


but by a Jong and intimate acquaintance with the 
heart. 


On the other ſide, the Man immured from the 
ſight of men, reads romances, and heroically re- 
ſolves to conſider, as her deſtined lover, the firſt who 

has the addreſs and the courage to reſcue her from 


her giant father, and her monſter duenna. Reaſon, 
prudence, mutual intelligence, purity of ſentiment, 


and affection ; theſe have nothing to do in the affair, 


Fate ſettles the whole buſineſs and her deliverer, 0 


be he ugly or handſome, clowniſh or accompliſhed, 


is ſure to carry her with a __ de main 2 at the very 


frlt 1 interview * 


We have no account of; even one Spaniſh tra- 


gry The authors chole their characters _ 


* T is a Rory told of a Span * of "ali, who was 


reading a romance full of extraordinary adventures at the moment | 


ſhe languithed under the moſt cruel apprehenſions that ber father's 
auſterity and vigilance would render abortive every attempt of ber 
lover to obtain an interview with her. After a number of dangers 


and difficulties, the lovers in the romance contrive a meeting; when, 

| inſtead of profiting by the opportunity, they enter into a long con- 

= verſation on the viſſicitudes of love, and accuſe. fortune for having he 
= Kept them ſo long aſunder. Was ever any thing ſo ſtupid,” cries 


the lady, throwing her book away; © two lovers to meet by the moſt 


unexpected and moſt fortunate accident in the world, and trifle away : 


a their time in talking.” 
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criminately; and it is very common to hear kings, 


princes, miniſters, peaſants, valets; bravoes, and 
hangmen trying which ſhall be loudeſt at-the ſame 


ſcene; nay ſometimes the latter claſs have all the 


intereſting ſituations, while kings and nobles are the 


buffoons of the piece. It is not that the Spaniards 


want genius to arrive to this ſpecies of dramatic 
writing : on the contrary, there is an elevation in 
their minds, a grandeur i in their ideas, and a noble- 


neſs in their ſentiments ; but they know little of 


judgment and taſte, nor can their redundant i ne 
tions conform t to the rules of art. 


Seas he rwe of the court, the Spaniſh 9 


theatres are equally indecent on occount of their 
obſcenity and their dirtineſs. There are two the. 
atres at MADRID which ſeem to vie with each other 
which ſhall be the worſt. Their beſt acting is low 


comedy, their declamation being inſupportably 


tireſome, and their ſpeaking through the noſe, eſpe- 
cially the women, diſguſting beyond expreſſion. 
Between the acts they have groteſque intermezzos, 
which they play extempore. They are naturally 
: performed, but they exhibit a ſtrange mixture of 
joy, ſentiment, reflection, and ſatire, and ſometimes = 


finiſh with ſongs compoſed in the Italian taſte.— 


The inſtrumental performers are paſlible, but the 
: ſingers deteſtable. 
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Although it is not intended to ſpeak of opera as 
a \ branch of the dramatic art till it ſhall make a ſe- 


perate article in the French theatre, at which time 


its origin and progreſs will be particularly traced 


and followed up; yet it is impoſſible to refrain from 


noticing here the prodigious avidity with which this 


ſpecies of amuſement, though by no means excellent, | 


was followed not fixty years ago under FARINELL1*, 


whole extraordinary and facinating talent of im- 


poling upon credulity, will hereafter be enlarged 


; upon in the hiſtory of the Engliſh theatre. 


1 ortunately for this ſtrange 1 after he 

had gulled the Engliſh to their eternal reproach, 
- and received ſuch a reception from the F rench, as 
1 convinced him they were as well verſed i in trick as 
himſelf, the king of SrAIN happened to languiſh 
1 under a complaint for which, according to his phy li- 

2 E cians there could ber no cure but muſic. ; 


This intimation FARIN tie ah the advan- 


A. 


tage of to ſome tune ; for, being lent for by the 


2 * Through what medium may a man hope for e and 
| who ſhall worthily expect the gifts of fortune, when it is a known _ 
fact that FARINELLI, in ENGLAND and in SPAIN, received more 
| money than did the DUKE or MARLBOROUGH for the recompence 

4 of all his [ervices 1 in the low countries! | 
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preſently had a penſion ſettled on him of about three 


and equipage kept at the king's expence. 


| condeſcended to permit perſons of all ranks to 
follow in proportion to their ſituations theſe very 
| noble and meritorious s examples of their betters. 


of Calatrava, according to the cuttom of the other knights, he wore 
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queen, he ſo ingratiated himſelf at court that he 


thouſand two hundred pounds a year, and a coach 


Preſents were made him of immenſe value. The 
king gave him his picture richly ſet with diamonds; 
the queen preſented him with a ſnuff box with two 
_ diamonds of high price in the lid; the prince of 


As ro RIA 8 prevailed on him to accept of a diamond 
button and loop worth a prodigious ſum; and he 


The bean of time that thi folly exiſted i is incre- 
dible ; FERDINAND continued FArINELLL in his 


fituation after the death of Paitie; and, ſtill to 
go beyond his predeceſſor in liberality, honoured 
him with a croſs of Calatrava, one of the moſt an- 
- ... Cient orders of knighthood 1 in Seain ., This was 
about the year 1750, and we find that after this; be = 


„When FARINELL was inveſted with the invent of the order 


ſpurs; which being perceived by a dry old Spaniard, “ Well, ” ſaid 


he, © each country to its cuſtom. In ENG! LAND they arm eden | 
with ſpurs, in SPAIN capons.““ 
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continued to conduct the opera till the year 1761, 
when he retired to ITALY with his penſion from che 
court of SeAin ſettled on him for life. 


. We have now ſeen all that is remarkable or 
worthy to be related of the Spaniſh theatre, which, 
though a ſtrange hetrogeneous jumble of jarring 
atoms, will be found hereafter to have furniſhed 
ſome very rich materials which the F rench and En- | 
gliſh theatrical chymiſts have ingenioully extracted 
to ornament their OWN | productions, 


They certainly prepared che French to receive a 
true taſte for the dramatic art; who, without them, 
would probably never have imitated SoPHOCLES | 
and TERENCk. The very name of the Cid ſhews 
whence CoRNEILLE drew the original; and Mo- 
LIERE, who is conſidered as the creator of the 
French comedy, derived much of. his excellence 
fi om the lame lource. 1 . 


Thie e will be Weber more fully Kit: : 


cuſſed, when many of the Engliſh dramatic writers, 


3 with BErAUMONT and FLETCHER at their head, will 


be ſhewn to have had obligations to the ſame quar- 
ter, and will ſerve to prove that the dramatic is 
truly an imitative art in a larger latitude than its 
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imitat 
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capital; 
let alone, for when they had cheir theatre, 
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CHAP. xIII. 


PORTUGUESE THEATRE. 


Pe. ee 


Ta moſt celebrated dramatic poet among the 


Portugueſe was BALTHAZAR, of the iſland of M a- 
DEIRA, who wrote ancient dramas called Auto, of 


which the greateſt part was made up of pious ſub- 
- jects—like the ancient myſteries in FRANCE. — 
HENRY DE Gomez wrote twenty-two comedies, 


and GIII. Vincent, whom they looked upon as the 


; PLavrus of PorTUGAL, ſerved as 1 model for | 


LorEsb DE VEGA and Quivepo. 


It is ſaid chat 


Erasmus learnt the Portugueſe language on pur- 


pole to read the comedies of Gir VIN SENI . 


g Spaniſh pieces, e are thoſe ck as ge- 


nerally performed at Lis Box ; but the theatre be- 
Ing extremely diſcouraged, has long languiſhed 
there. 


Had it not been for the king's order, no 
opera would ever have been eſtabliſhed in that 
and, perhaps, it might as well have been 
they had 

whereas, at that time in 
0 


nothing to perform | in W's; 
vor. . 
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Fraxcx, they were full of good things without a 
8 


The theatre, however, which is ſaid to have 
been very ſuperb, was overthrown by the ſamous 


earth. uake, which, by ſome, was conſidered as 


1 


public benefit, for they performed in it ſo 14800 


and at ſuch an expence, that they eſtimated every 


repreſentation at nearly four thouſand dollars. 


This, a a few years ago, was diſtinctly different from the ſituation 


of the Opera in ENGLAND, for we had at that time neither opera- 
houſe, nor pieces. Indeed our opera has not, for a coniiderable 
while been an object of the ſmalleſt conſequence. The different acts 


of the perior mance are only conſidered as ſo many intervals to dreſs 
and reſt the dancers. ALEXANDER may warble his ſoul out, and 


ſing his own exploits with all the ſweetneſs of a bulfinch to eternity, 1 
and yet be unable to wreſt the attention of a ſingle Engliſhman: but 
the moment you turn the hero into a whirl gig, the whole world fur. 
rounds him : renters? and proprietors? thares are bought up at any 
price, and the concerns of the theatre get into ſuch perplexity, that 


we are obliged to burn down our opera houſes to liquidate their debts, 
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ITALIAN S AGE, 


——— 


Das AMATIC met inen had birth in modern 


Iraty under Leo the tenth.— The Sophoniſba of 
the celebrated Prelate Talss xo, the pope's 
nuncio, was the firſt regular tragedy known in 


Europe after thoſe barbarous ages of which 1, have 
already given an account; as was the Calandra of 
Cardinal Biatz xe, the lirſt 28 


The Italians, however, ſeem to have had as in- 


different a taſte for theatrical repreſentations as the 

: i ancient Romans; ; as may be gathered from the fol- i 
= lowing account of Radamiſius and Zenobia. 
piece begins wich a combat between more than a 


The 


hundred perſons. They fight on the ſtage, beſiege 


a place, and carry it by aſſault, and, though the 
whole drift of the tragedy 18 intended to be as affect- 


ing as pollible, Punchello is one of the wartiors who 


=_ frightens the combatants, parodies the beſt ſpeeches, D 
= makes a jeſt of the hero, and mote with all the 


ridiculous. buſfoonery of a puppe 


; and that the 
* . 7 NT 
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heroine may not want as ſtriking a contraſt as the 


hero, Zenobia's nurſe is repreſented by a man with 


a black beard, and a wig made out of a lamb's {kin 
with the wool on. This tender female talks of vir- 


tue and delicacy, is frightened leſt ſome one ſhould 
offer violence to her charms, and gives herſelf a 
thouſand childiſh and coquettiſh airs. 


Axlosro wrote for the ſtage. It is ſaid that his 
father one day was, on ſome occaſion, extremely 
angry with him. ARIOs ro liſtened to him with the 


moſt ſteady patience, and moſt profound attention, 


He neither ſaid a ſingle word in contradiction of his 
father, or juſtification of himſelf; but on the con- 
trary, heard him to an end with an impatient cu- 
rioſity, and ſeemed to wiſh that the lecture had con- 
tinued longer. A friend who was preſent aſked 
him after his father was gone why he had not ſaid | 
ſomething in his own defence. AR1osT0 anſwered 
that he had been for ſome days working at a comedy, 

: and on that very morning had been at a loſs how to 
write a ſcene of a father reprimanding his ſon, that 
at the moment his father firſt opened his mouth, it 
ſtruck him as an admirable opportunity to examine 
his manner wich attention, that ſo he might paint his 
picture after nature, and being thus employed, he 
had noticed only the voice, the face and the action 
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of his father, without in the leaſt regarding the truth 
or falſehood of what he laid to his charge. 


In the time af RANUSE Farxzsr, duke of 
Parma, a prince of uncommon underſtanding, an 
old nobleman blindly gave himſelf up to the arts of 


an infamous woman. The duke, who had a great 


regard for his courtier, was touched that he ſhould 
be a victim to ſo ſhameful a paſſion, and did every 
thing 1 in his power to cure him of his folly, without 


| informing him of it in direct terms. At length, 
having made ſeveral attempts without ſuccels, he 
cauſed a comedy to be written, wherein the old no- 
bleman's abſurdity was ſo ſtrongly drawn, that it 


'S could not be miſtaken; and yet {o artfully, that it 
might be known for perſonality only by him whom 


it was intended to reclaim. The duke took the 
nobleman to the play, who ſtruck with the reproach, 
not only turned off his miſtreſs, but privately 
chanked the duke for ; a leſſon by which he benefitted 7 


as as long as he lived. - 


1 The Italian tragedies are i indeed. They 
| are languid, verboſe, and unintereſting, unleſs the 
5 human mind can be intereſted by ſubjects of hor- 
3 ror. St, ExxEMOND inſtances this, ſpeaking of 
2 Tie Feaſt of the Statue, from which MoliERE took 
W his fingular but celebrated piece of Don John; 
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ov 


The moſt patient man,” ſays he, “ would die 


« with langour at that ſtupideſt of all dull things 


(„ 


= 


the Feaſt of the Statue, and I never ſee it without 


„ withing the abominable author thunderſtruck with 


6 


EG 


bis abominable atheiſt. oh 


The Italian opera had ſome reſemblance of the 


lars at ATHENS. Italian recitative, like ancient 
| de clamation, was noted, and ſuſtained ad libitum by 
m cal inſtruments. The choruſſes, which were 


added after a time, and which belonged to the body 


of the piece, and made a part of the general ſubject, 
were, and indeed are yet, expreſſed by a ſpecies of 
mul differen! from the recitative, in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſtrophe, the epode, and the antiſtrophe of 
the Greeks were ung in a manner totally different 
from the decle nation. This was yet more cloſely _ 
adhered to a; theſe ſpectacles became more perfect, 


fo: in many ot the ſerious operas of the Abbe | 


MeTasTas:othe unity of- time, place, and action, 
are obſerved; and to this ve may add, that theſe 
Pieces are full of that poetic expreſſion and fi- 
niſhed elegance, which embelliſh a natural ſubject 
without confuling it, and which the French ſay Ap- 
Disox only attained among the Engliſh, and we 
that RACIN E alone arrived to among the F rench. 


Tasso, Gvarini, and others have alſo writ- 
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written comedies, as they were called, which in 
their way had great beauty and poetica merit, b. it 
. were merely paſtoral, and, therefore, had little 
to do with what ought to be conſidered as coniedy. 
The very names of AMINTA, and PAS TOR Fibo, 
with which pieces every reader of taſte is well ac- 
quainted, will bear me out in 1 this allertion * *. 


Ocher writers, however were not of opinion that 
paſtorals were true comedy; for they acknow- 
ledged nothing under that title that was not a jum- 
ble of every ſpecies; and, as it were, Gor vox, 
 MacutAveEL, Tasso, and GuariNi, all beat up 
together. Thus you had in one piece, in mo- 
dern Rows, all thoſe ſubjects united, which, in an- 


cient Rows, it requized 0 many quarrels to keep 
ſeparate. ; 


H aughty tyrants, languiſhing lovers, bears, devils, 


A— 


. It is | however, at leaſt worth a reflection that, notwithftanding 
the eſtabliſhed criterion at this moment of tragedy and con; edy, 5 
that ſpecies of writing which excites in one the more tender and 
touching ſenſations, and in the other the more mirthful and exhi. 
lerating, the Italians, in theſe paſtorals, ſtuck cloſely to the true an- 
cient meaning of comedy, which is compoſed of tivo Greek words, S 
and ſignifies no more than * ſong of the v! lage.“ Tasso, and 
GVARINI were Writers of tafle and learning, and very likely to 
Enow decidedly, being nearer to the time, what the Greeks origin ally 


. meant by comedy. 
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cupids, and ſcaramouches were preſented you all 


in the ſame piece; and every thing was conducted in 


a manner ſo truly ridiculous, that if their intention 
was that comedy from that time ſhould be conſidered 


as nothing more than a dramatic exhibition to excite 
laughter, they fairly ſucceeded; for, what with the 
ſtupidity, the abſurdity, or the humour it was im- 
_ poſſible to- avoid laughing throughout the piece. 
Unfortunately, however, as much as they gained on 


the ſide of the ſenſes they loſt on the fide of the 


heart; for whatever there might be to create mirch, 
there was nothing to create intereſt. 7 


m_ very much queſtion, however, Whether theſe 
very comedies did not go a great way towards per- 


fecting that ſpecies of dramatic production; for 


hen they come to be incorporated into the French 
theatre, the hiſtory of which circumſtance will be 
hereafter particularly related, they diffuſed a light- 1 
neſs into the. French taſte, which had long languiſhed | 
under the verboſity and dullneſs of their comedies, 
as they were called, conſiſting of ſome ſingle unin- 


tereſting action dravled on | through five acts of 
e e verſe. e 


This ide infuſing iel! into cnet taſte, 


obliged dramatic writers to become conformiſts ; 


1's 


3 
r 


and as it approached nearer to nature than the old 1 


FEY as it became adopted by men of real merit 
who knew what to preſerve and what to reject, 
comedy, by degrees, became een as vel 
as amuſing. IG 


It is certain, however, it never attained per- 
fection, a diſtinction it certainly once knew 1n this 


country, till we improved, in that as we have done 


in every effort of genius, on the French; and I 
bat inſtance Vansrucn's comedy of the Con- 
| federacy, which he tranſlated from RNA, to 
88 this aſſertion. < e 


In mort, though the Italians continactl to breathe 
the ſame air, and enjoy the influence of the ſame 
ſun which warmed the Romans, they were no longer 
= diſtinguiſhed by their talents, nor animated with | 
their virtues, for there was nothing left in Ira y : 
of Rou but its vices. | Greatneſs, courage, and 
manlineſs were gone, and nothing but effeminacy, 
voluptuouſneſs, and licentiouſneſs remained, and 


chus, if the Roman theatrical repreſentations, by 


: : reflecting themſelves, were a mixture of virtue and 
RN vice; thoſe of the Italians, through the ſame 
1.5 mirror, were a maſs of vice without the relief of . 
| E virtue at all. 


1 has been famous for the comedies of 6 
. 33 
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Gor owt, though they are the wildeſt rhapſodies | 
that can be conceived. Thoſe of Macuiavai E 
have more merit.—In ſhort, ITaLy has to boaſt of 
no theatrical ſpectacles of conſideration, but its 
operas, which; upon ſome particular occaſions, have 
been moſt ſuperb and magnificent. All this may be 
in a great meaſure attributed to the French, who 
brought the productions of the Italians into greater 
perfection by incorporating them with their own, of 
which I ſhall hereafter ſpeak more at large, when! 
ſhall alſo ſpeak of what was called the Italian can- 
vaſſes, planned by Ricosoxi and others, which | 
were imported into Fx ance, and begat the original 15 
celebrity of their petit pieces. : 
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\. 


GERMAN THEATRE. 


Taz German theatre is about as ancient as the 


French, and till the times of CoRNEII LE and Mo- 
LIERE WAS as brilliant, and abounded as much in 
good authors. But as the French theatre improved, 

the German theatre degenerated. Gorrscusp, of 


the academy inſtituted at Borod xk, and proſeſſor 0 
ol the Belles Lettres, at Letesic, re- eſtabliſhed and 
entirely changed the ſcene, about the year 1700. 
He formed young actors, and excited young poets 
to write x. Caro, of U ric, gave, as one may 


lay, the lignal for this revolution, 


& Finding, however, they were cultivating an un- 
- | : grateful ſoil, they ſoon ſaw nothing of conſequence b 
=_ could be produced original ; they, therefore, ſet 
5 themſelves down to tranſlations, and ever ſince 
Connziiys, Racine, VOLTAIRE, Morikzzz and 


—ñ— — — — —— ew 


63 * 


© Pity but fome Gorrscurp would ſtart up i in Exo LAND. 
x * 
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Drsrovenzs have been the ſupport of the Cer: 
man theatre. 

The German opera, ſo much eſteemed in the 
laſt century, particularly in HAu BURG, B&UNOWIG, 
WEILFFENFELS, and Lz1esic, is no more, the Ita- 
lian opera has taken its place. 


The theatre at AMSTERDAM owes its origin to 
two ſocieties of rhetoricians *, compoled of an in- 
finite number of diſtinguiſhed perſons, men of let- 
ters, juriſconſults, and magiſtrates. BarDEzZ1vs, 
 burgomalter ; and counſellor, P. C. Hoorr, che cele- 


4 . 5.2 4 — 


Dramatic productions have overrun HOLLAND as well as every 
part of G:RMANY, and have reached even to SWEDEN; Where they 
were eſtab; ſhed by the famous BARON DE HOGBERA, a very extra- 
ordinary character, He was the ſon of a ſoldier, who, from the 
ranks, became ennobled. Deprived of his parents very early in life, 
and deſtitute of fortune, he taught himſelf to read; and, going on 
ſtep by ſtep, he acquired a conſiderable inſight into ſeveral ſciences 
with no maſter but his own genius and obſervation. At ſeventeen 
: years old, without money or recommendation, he determined to make 

the tour ot Europe on foot, to perfect himſelf in his ſtudies. He 
traverſed FRANCE, GERMANY, and HoLLAN D, where he inſtructed 
the peaſants | in d fferent methods to improve huſbandry, and received 
* lodging and nutriment for his pains.” After this he arrived in EN. | 
GLAND enriched with all the knowledge of Europe. The public, 

however, knew little of his merit till he eſtabliſhed himſelf at Co- 
PENHAGEN, Where his excellent productions ſoon made him known 
and admired, His e eighteen in number, Mablices the 
Daniſh theatre, 33 en win ihe one „„ 
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brated poet, and the famous JoosT Van VoONDEL, i 
were at the head of the confederacy. 


; Theſe two ſocieties began to difpurs on dif- 
= ferent ſubjects about 1584. Their pieces at firſt 
- vere only dialogues in verſe on the news of the 
: time, the events of the nation, or mithological fic- 
tions ; and ſerved very meritoriouſly as a ſchool 
to regulate the manners and furniſh the amuſement 
of a laborious and induſtrious people, 


In time, however, they iifogreed. Each ſo- 
ciety ridiculed the proceedings of the other, and 
W their former eloquence degenerated into ſevere in- 
L vective and bitter ſatire ; till, at length, to obtain 

L order, the magiſtrates came to a determination to 
& ſuppreſs them both. The people were, however, 
unwilling to give up their favourite pleaſure ; and 
aſter a variety of difficulties, it was finally agreed 
that they ſhould unite. This gave ſatisfaction to all 
; | Parties, and, about 1635, a phyſician of the name 

1 of SAMUEL KosreR, built a theatre where both 

14 che ſocieties were incorporated into one body. 


5 Kaot wn ea, could not ſupport the. ex- 
1 pence of this theatre, and it was bought of him by- -. 
the guardians of the orphans and the aged, ro whole 
2 | ule the profits were charitably appropriated; and 
: thus, by converting it into an inſtitution ſo lauda- 
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ble, the theatre began to have conſiderable ce- 
lebrity. | 


The performances, however, with the exception 
of a very few, were groſs and beaſtly. In one of 
them, which is a repreſentation of ABzanam offer 
ing up his ſon Isaac, ABRAH AM having tied IS AA 
to a ſtake, very leiſurely takes out an old ruſty 
horſe piſtol, and meaſuring fix paces with great de- 

liberation, preſents his piece ; when, all of a ſudden, 
finding ſome wet deſcend into the pan, he looks up 
and ſees an angel in a certain attitude, who had oc. 
caſioned what he had miſtaken for rain. ABRanam 
is in the greateſt conſternation, when the angel cries 
out, © Der taiple ABRanam vill ta te younkes 
790 ſlauken 2 „5 


Thele brutal repreſentations made up for a conſi- 
derable time the delight of the Mynheers; till, at 
length, ihey improved the -ſtage by tranſlations of 
Spaniſh comedies, and French tragedies, originally 
introduced by a lociety of Portugueſe Jews, who 
: eſtabliſhed a theatre, to which the Hollanders were 
invited gratis, the better to keep upa good under- 
ſtanding between the Portugueſe and the Dutch! in 
commercial negociations. : 


Their firſt efforts, e were clumſy enough. . 
@ i CarbRoNnE was full of extravagance on che 
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Spaniſh theatre, his curvettes, and his caprioles, 
were, of courſe, imitated, as awkwardly on the 


ſtage of AMSTERDAM, as a guinea pig imitates a 
ſquirrel; and, as for CoRNEILLE I cannot re- 
frain from giving one inſtance how VN he was 


rendered into Dutch. 


There is a well known paſſage i in the Cid, where 


the father of RopORIGO ſtimulates his ſon to re- 
venge; and, not ſatisfied with the aſſurance he had 
before given him, ſtopping him ſhort he ſays, © a 
tu un cœur RO DAIC UE? Hereplies, pointedly, 
tout autre che mon pere le trouvera ſur lheure.” 


The Dutchman, determined to be as phlegmatic as 


the Frenchman was brilliant, has rendered it thus: 


« Ap ye a hart RoDRIGUE,” Lau, papa,” cries 


Rovzicus. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


"OBSERVATIONS ON ALL THE PRECEEDING | 
CHAPTERS. 


Parranarory to the French theatte, which will 
be the next article, it may not be immaterial to ga- 
ther up, by way of gleanings, all thoſe minute par. 
ticulars which will ſerve to confirm and perfect the 
crop of intelligence already houſed, and alſo leave 
A clear field for the harveſt that is to ſucceed it. ” 


Nor can a better figure be deviſed as an object 
to ſymbol theatrical productions ; ; which ſmack of 
the country where they are produced as faithfully 
as corn or wine: not reflecting general truth, but 

particular manners; “* not holding up the mirror to 
nature, but to the times; not appealing to the per- 
fection of the human mind, but to its Caprice. 


"12" 


1 0 It has bees extremely. well bald 4 chat, an we 1 to re. 
ſpect the ancients we ſhall ſeldom ſucceed in the ſort of reſpect due, 
or that would have been acceptable to them, on account of the lapſe 
of time between them and us, by which we fail of exactly aſcertain- 
ing their taſte; and this rule equally proves that we ſhould not 


blindly follow the ancients. ARISTOTLE himſelf has often conſi- 


dered as per tection What was thought 0 at ATHEN > rather than what 
cond really 10 in nature. | 9 
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It is on this account that the theatre will have 
ariſen to the trueſt perfection in that country where 
the principles of the people are an emanation of 
true virtue, and real patriotiſm ; where the public 

mind is informed and enlightened, and where taſte 
| knows every thing of reaſon and nothing of re- 
proach; bur, critically ſpeaking, bete is this coun- 
try to be found ? 


We have ſeen then, as far as we have gone, that 
the theatre has ariſen to no real perfection; for, 
whether we take it from that reproach to GREECE, 
the death of SocxaTEs, or the combination of 
every thing worthy and vile, Juſt as caprice hap- 
pened to dominate 1 in Rome, confirmed by the ac- 
commadating diſpoſition of Plaurus, and the de- 
claration of Abcusrus; or the mad frolics of the 


| Spaniards, countenanced by the anſwer of LorESs 


. VEOA to CERVANTES, the theatre has hitherto _ 

been little more than a pander to the times. With- 

out the theatre, nevertheleſs, thoſe nations we have 

| traverſed, and thoſe manners we have witneſſed, 

_ would have lamented a mortifying and uncomfort- 

able chaſm in their time, and a conliderable defi- 
ciency In their civilization. 


What then would have been the theatre had it 
TOE Weir ad © 
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nobly aſſerted its privilege, had it reſolutely aſſumed 
its legitimate right, and poſſeſſed itſelf of its real 
province? It would then have purified thoſe man- 
ners which it too often corrupted, it would have re- 
| fined that bad taſte it too frequently tolerated, and 
have given to literature an active example of nn 
5 planted reaſon i in the human mind, 


But how was this to be accompliſhed ? Poets 
did not write for reputation but for hire; they did 


not chuſe to undertake the romantic taſk of teach- 
ing virtue ſuch as it ought to be and ſtarve, they 
rather contented themſelves with deſcribing it, ſuch 


as the people withed it to be, and live * 


Veit we have ſcen the theatre i in 8 an TY 
ject of real importance; for it is difficult to con- 


ceive a truer picture of exalted greatneſs than that 


meritorious diſtinction which could at once cor- 


rect diſſipation and conciliate ferocity; and this was 
| exactly the operation of the theatre in its influence 
over ATyzns and Sraxra immediately before 


ARISTOPHANES, 


5 But the times were to be thanked for this, and | 
not the poets, The famous ſaying in the theatre 


of the old Spartan, that the Athenians knew what 


virtue was, but that the Lacedemonians practiced 
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« it;” gives a picture uncommonly beautiful of the 


effect of a theatrical production at GREECE. The 


inſtance of Anis TIDbEs being admired for his vir- 

tues, by implication, in a play, and that ſo delicately 

as not to wound his feelings although he was preſent, 
is one fortunate proof among thouſands that the the- 

atre, worthily conducted, is the true medium to 
promulgate honourable emulation. 


But as the manners grew corrupted, the theatre, 


at the very time it was the poſt of honour, at the- 
moment it was its particular province to ſtem the 


torrent of licentiouſneſs, cowardly deſerted its ſta- 
tion and was hurried away with the ſtream. It 


would have been a glorious thing that ſome Mxz- 
NANDER had ſtarted up at the time of AztisTo- 


PHANES), if it had been only to ſhew, while yet the 
Greeks retained a recollection of thoſe virtues for 
which they will ever be quoted as a great example, 
chat the human heart is eaſier moved by conci— 


lation chan by n menace * 


* Whence ARISTOPHANES could conjure. up gen wonderful | 


fame is aſtoniſhing. There is an epigram attributed to PLATo, 


though the title certainly does not imply that ſort of poem calcu- 
| lated to convey acompliment, not at the ſame time that it 1s incapable 
| of it, which ſays, © that the Graces after having ſearched through 


| © the whole world for a place to build an eternal temple, chole 
* 2 


1 

i 

| 

| 

= 

* 
; 


; 


than ZESCRYLUS had given to Greece. 1 
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From the parodies of Sornoctrs and Eun: 


PIDES by Ar1sTOPHANES, may fairly be dated the 


fall of the ſtage which improved upon from AÆs— 
CHYLUS under thoſe wonderful authors, wonderful 


ſurely, conſidering the time in which they wrote, 
had it gone on to the perfection it was capable of, 


would certainly have given laws to literature. In- 


| Read of which it gradually degenerated, and though 
we have witneſſed many lucid. intervals through 
which it has ſtruggled, it could not be conſidered in 


any thing like a ſtate of convaleſcence till Suaxs- 
s EAR“ pave to ENGLAND a more brilliant fame 


—_ $1 A n 


1 for this immortal e the mind * Ai worn axrs; from 
hence they have never ſince removed.” If gall, invective, W ; 
malignity, and every thing that can debaſe the honeſt drift of fair, 
open, generous, general ſatire, are the materials with which the 


Graces chuſe to build their immortal temple, _ * ever reſide i in : 


the mind of ARISTOPHANES!. 25 


* It will 3 erer my willing lay to prove ; that Sn AKE. 


SPEAR, to a much greater extent than has been related or, perhaps, 
believed by the moſt faithful of his biographers, or the warmeſt of 
his advocates, diffuſed a glow of reputation into dramatic literature, | 
which was felt by ſurrounding nations. It muſt be remembered that 
he came long before CORNEILLE and MolitkE; Who, great and 


celebrated as they deſervedly were, do not both together make up 


one SHAKESPEAR; and it will not be difficult to ſhew that, though 


the theatre in Fravce commenced much earlier than that in 
ENGLAND, the latter arrived ſooneſt to perfection. we 
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As to the Romans they were too turbulent a 
people to encourage a real and decided taſte for 
theatrical productions; beſides there was always a 
policy among them mixed with every thing public 

Juſt as it ſerved to promote ſome innovation, in- 
trigue, cabal, inſurrection, or aſſaſſination; and thus 
dramatic repreſentations were a ſpecious lure, a tub 
to the whale, to divert the minds of the people 

from ſome impending treachery, and not an excite- 

ment to excellence in paths of true glory and un- 
ſullied honour. 


It was s through this that their ade poets held : 
a ſtation. below the level of their gladiators, their 
| mimics, and their rope dancers; which the great 
 Avecvusrvus profeſſedly promoted, rather than re- 
ſtrained inſtead of ſtimulating writers of acknow- 
ledged merit by means of the ſtage, to admoniſh . 
the people out of their irregularities. | 


: The Spaniſh theatre, though more irregular thar 

the Roman, was leſs miſchievous, for it corrupted 
: nothing of the nation but its taſte; and I would ra- 
ther ſee twenty FaRINELLI' 8 tickle the ears of the 
Spaniſh nobility till they were gulled out of their 
money, than one NERO inuring his mind to fictitious 
murder on the ſtage that it might render him more 
| expert in the murder of his ſubjects. Beſides the 
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Spaniards have left lomething behind worth imi- 


| tating, whereas from the Roman authors we have 
[ nothing but a Greek filtration, taſteleſs and inſipid, 1 
| from the flatulent SEN ECA to the tame TERENCBE, 
, whoſe works a celebrated critic calls comedies for 5 
| mathematicians. PET Oren 
ö 5 The Portugueſe theatre is ſwallowed up in the 

1 Spaniſh, and the German in the French; ſo that ad-: 
| mitting, which it is perfectly right to do, the theatres | 
in all countries are not only uſeful but materially c 
$ eſſential, the ſtage, according to its meritorious eſta- b 
bliſhment at the time of Ascuy.vus, and its im- L 


provement under Sor noc LEs and EURIP IDESs, de- 
generated, both as to tragedy and comedy i in Roux; 1 
and, though the Spaniſh comedies have ſupplied a 

large fund of admirable materials, yet, in proportion 

as the theatre loſt light of een is loſt light of WM -* 


regularity, 4 
4 

There cannot be a properer time than this to : 
enter into a fair examination of the true value of what 
is called dramatic regularity, and to ſhew how far, Wl * 
rationally, the unities ought to be preſerved, or Wy b 
be occalionally broken. 3 : 
What are theſe rules but a recommendation of 


what was conſidered as perfection in GREECE Y 
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Axr1STOTLE has added nothing to this; he has only 
repeated word for word the methods which regu- 
Jated the writings of Sorhochzs and EuriPiDEs, 
without adding a ſingle idea to theirs but what 
has confounded the theſis on which he Teſts his 
argument. 


He recommends the unity of action, certainly 
an important precept, but already put in practice 
before he ſuggeſted it. He excludes from the the- 
atre, as a remark from himſelf, characters purely vir- | 
tuous, which are preciſely, not only according to 
| SOPHOCLES and EuRIPIDEs, but according to 
reaſon, the very characters that ought to be intro 
duced into a dramatic piece. 


It was Ax Is Tor IE who conſecrated that nonſenſi- 
cal opinion that to form an intereſting action it is ne- 
ceſſary to introduce ſome great and celebrated per- 
ſon. This idea is little worthy a philoſopher, WhO 
| mould be the firſt to feel and to acknowledge that 
private life, or even obſcurity, frequently furniſnes 
inſtances of exalted virtue and genuine magnanimity 
unmixed with the remorſe that attends the extermi- 
nation of nations to add to the celebrity of a hero *, 


———— 


» „ himſelf fey to have been more candid his his 


preceptor, for when a poet ſung of his juſtice and moderation at the 
lack of SipoN, Here's a fellow,” ſaid he; © he celebrates me as 


an honeſt man at the moment I am robbing a whole city.” 
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But the preceptor of ALEXANDER Was obliged to 


ſquare his dramatic rules by thoſe which were moſt 
likely to flatter his diſciple. He, therefore, in this 
inullance deſerts his original plan, probably becauſe 


he trembled under the hand that had ſtrangled Ca- 


 LISTHENES and PARMENIO, in whole plot againſt 
' the life of ALEXAN DER he was by 8 ws ſuſ. 
0 po to have had a hand. 


The ſublime genius of ARISTOTLE made the 
wonderful diſcovery that there are but four ſorts of 
tragedy. There are as many ſorts as there are ſub-_ 
Jects, juſt as there are as many faces as there are men. 
Nature is infinite, and it is ſterility alone that ſearches 
- for excules i in the ablence of invention. 


He inſiſts that tragedy ought to be confined to 
a ſmall number of families, a reflection evidently 
that comes from ancient GRrEEC E, very proper for 
the obſervance, at that time, of that republic, but 
which, held out to other nations, would reſtrain the 
art rather than extend it. Thus the inviolable rules 
of AxISsTOTLE, Which it is ridiculous to apply ge. 
nerally to other nations, are no more than an enu- 
meration of the beauties he found in the Greek 
poets; and, as to the ſaults which he has held up as 
proper to be exploded, he might as well have been 
filent on the ſubject, for as they are groſs and palpa- 
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ble, and ſach as no man of genius could — 
have ſtumbled on. 


they have rendered him unintelligible to us, whoſe 


advantage of Pony: 


Juminous traits in the poetics of Ar1sTOTLE; and, 


than a ſelf evident truth which was known long be- 


. plain as tay: light for agen after every preſent | in- 


The N mulifude ſays a French author, of 


« idiots that ever profaned literature.?“ 


| Von, "Po „„ 


Thus ARTS Tor TE has written nothing new on 
this ſubject. He has only tranſcribed a notice, and 
ſtuck it up, one would think by way of a paſqinade 
by anticipation on his commentators *; who, enve- 
loped in ancient manners, are loſt in a circle, out 
of which they have not, even in imagination, been 
able to extricate themſelves ; till, thus bewildered, 


beauties they fancy they have elucidated, which 
beauties they falſely conceive were intended for the | 
1 ſhall be told, however, that there are many 
among the reſt, that admired precept will be quoted 


W that © the beauty of poetry conſiſts in order and 
W «< orandeur ;” but, good heaven! what is this more 
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fore ARISTOTLE was born, and which will be ä 


ro ame LE's commentators, who ſtun us even in theſe days, and 
in full academy, ſeem to me to be a troop of the moſt invincible | 
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habitant of the world ſhall have periſhed? Are men 


to have rules to know when the ſun ſhines? But it 


is not the fault of AzxisToTLE, who liule dreamt 


that, while he was endeavouring to regulate the 
poetics of a {mall commonwealth long ſince anihi— 
lated, his rules would beget ſo much controverſy 
in ſo many countries, to whoſe manners moſt of 
| them were uncongenial, and whoſe men of genius 
_ would have been better employed, inſtead of adopt- 
ing dogmatic opinions, in COR univerſal truth, 
and erecting g rules tor themſelves * 


But 1 mall leave ARTS TO TIE, at been with 
* declaration, that ſince his rules, hitherto known 
to us, which have only extended to tragedy, have 

ſet ſo many learned men together by the ears, as 
a lover of harmony and good order, I am not 

one of thoſe who lament that his precepts for co- 
medy did not deſcend to eee ; 


11 


1 M. Ea S in his dedication of Zenobia to one 

of the princes of the blood, piqued himſelf on having given a per- 
5 fect model of the ancient Tragedy, and critically followed the rules 
of ARISTOTLE: THE PRINCE returned for anſwer, that © he was 
40 extremely pleaſed M. UABBE D'AUBIGNAC ſhould ſo cloſely ob- 
e ſerve the rules of AxISTOTLE, but he was very angry, indeed, 
« with the rules of ARISTOTLE that they ſhould oblige M. L'ABpE | 


60 D'auBiex ac to write e bad a agg: 


f One may illuſtrate this by an anecdote, ther laughable to be 


Lure, but mach will clearly Prove oat? we are indebted to ARISTOT LE 
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The poetics of HoxAcE appear to be ſtill in. 
ferior to thole of Ar1STOTL E ; nay, it is doubtful to 
me whether he ever intended het as that univerſal 
leſſon for which they have been received. But this with 


his advocates will be an argument in his favour ; for, 


if what he conſidered merely as private inſtruction 


has been, by the conſent of mankind, generalty 


adopted, it will argue a proof of its intrinſic merit; 
and this I ſhould willingly conſider as a deciſion 


that ought to be final were it not that the premiſes 


will not bear out the ſact; but, on the contrary, the 


more we examine, the leſs reaſon we ſhall have to 
allow HoRACE that fame which he really did not 
ſeek, but which the world, or rather ane clamour 


We 


—— TA 


* 


"4 or thay to thoſe who publiſhed his works't two hundred and ſeventy 


years after his death, or elſe, to accident that theſe ſtrictures on 


comedy never were given to poſterity. Seven pilots went out in a 
yacht to examine the buoys and regulate the foundings on a part of : 
the Engliſh coaſt, for the purpoſe of making a new chart; during 

this trip four of them, who had been ſeverally hailed to pilot | in ſhips, 


which were making a neighbouring port, lett their three companions to 
comple:e their ſurvey ; who, while they were providing for the ſatety 
ot others, by ſome miſcalculation endangered their own, for they ran 
the yacht aground, and after great difficulty made a th ift to get home 


in the ſtage coach. They were relating the circumſtance in the even- 
ing, when a dry old tar noticed, that they had been remarkably | 
lucky to eſcape ſo well. Lucky,” ſaid one of the pilots. © Ay 
do be ſure,” ſaid the ſailor, « for if it was neceſſary to have three 


* pilots to run the veſſel aſhore if the whole ſeven had remained i in 
1 her he mult intall, bly have been ftaved all to pieces. 
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as in the caſe of Ax Is TOT IE, has been lo ready to 
award him. 


To 


When Hoxacsx ſays that we ought not to couple ; 
ſerpents with birds, or lambs with tygers, or that 
comic ſubjects ſhould never be mixed with tragic, 
he clearly adꝗreſſes himſelf to the elder of the 


P1SONS, and not to poets. Where he ſeriouſly 


affirms that it is wrong to roaſt human entrails on the 
ſtage, he cannot have had an idea that he held out 
advert inſtruction, becauſe no writer wants to be 
told that ſuch monſtrous circumſtances are revolting 
and deteſtable ; but no ſuch thing was in his mind; i 
he only ein addreſſiug the Pisoxs took an opportu- 
nity, by a ſide wind, of rebrobating the licentiouſneſs 
of the Roman theatre, which we have ſeen was at 

| that time both cenſured in private and encouraged 
in public by Avucusrvus, and which is evidently 
the reaſon why 1 Honacz was too politic to ſpeak 
Gut. 


To * Perhaps this aificulty in ſpeaking out was w 53 at made Honact 35 
ſo ſhy of AUGUSTU S, who aſked the poet whether he thought (a 
would bea diſgrace to his memory if it ſhould appear to poſterity 5 
that they had been intimate. This flattery, whi ich quality is as ac- 
ceptable to poets as to emperors, had its effect, for Hokx ACE imme 


diately dedicated his Carmen Seculare to AUGUST vs, Which Was 
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Theſe puerilities, added to the grave aſſertion 
that there is a great difference between a ſlave who 
ſpeaks and a hero, fairly fatigue us; and ſhew that, 
however, they may ſerve as inſtruction for youth, 
they can never be conſidered as a literary treaſure 

except by pedagogues, who from their own imbe- 
dcility will always be happy to find precepts for their 
pupils ready cut and dried to their hands. 


But the moſt curious part of Hoxacz is his no- 
table diſcovery that art is as neceſſary as genius to 
form a poem. This narrow maxim, perhaps, might 
have been advantageous to him, who never gave 
the world any grand, or ſolid work, but merely nn 
genious, elegant, and finiſhed trifles; but it would . 
be highly abſurd in ſpeaking of poetry irt its ex- 
tended ſenſe, the offspring of intuition, the emanation 

of the ſoul. Where is the poetic art that can form 4 
a HoukR, a Sornoctes, a EuRIPIDESP?D Theſe - 9 
1 thoſe. very rules which ARISTOTLE and | | 

| Hogac E tondly dreamt had been invented by them ; . 
in which deluſion HorAact wraps himſelf up; an and, — 
inſtead of examining poetic genius as a queſtion of = 
ſublimity that {oars above all art, he yawns out a 
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declaration that © the union of nature and art pro- 

+ duces a happy effect.” This precept becomes a 

- Gat, and every ſchool boy acknowledges with alto. ; 
2 5 ai ment the rare lagacity of Hoxack. 
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Vipa, who is preferred by ScaL1crs, to 


Hon act*, has certainly method, art, and per- 
ſualion. He loves poetry, and ſpeaks of it with | 
tranſport, yet his ſentiments, though enthuſiaſtic, 
are profound as well as lively. He gives his pre- 
cepts not with a biting and dogmatic air, but in a 
tone, eaſy and perſualive, and with all that ami able 
gaiety which Horace has every where but in his art 


of poetry, and which, after all, is an argument both 


b againſt VIDA, and 1 in favour of Hoxacs, for it : 
proves that Vip was the beſt critic, and Hor ACE 
the belt poet; and, at laſt, to ſhew how difficult it is 
to find fetters for the mind, Vipa's poem is but a 
_ repetition of what VIX II had copied before; and, - 
therefore, a proof that paetic rules cannot be an in- 
vention to enſure future ſuccels, but only an invi- ; 
tation to emulate what has ſucceeded already. 


As to Sole rules ch more e particularly re- 


late to the conſtruetion of plays, all countries at 


all times have occaſionally violated them to ad— 


vantage; and the plain anſwer to thole cavillers 
_ who have condemned this conduct 1 in the lump, is 
ſhort and incontrovertible. Let the unities be re- 
| gulated by. the nature of * the ſubject. 


2 


is Þ "Bea LIGER ſays that Hogacy 8 art of poetry is an art taught 
without art, | 
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This poſition had better reſt till it be exempliſied 


by the works of authors which will be hereafter 


ſpoken of; in the mean time I ſhall detain the reader 


from the French theatre no longer than juſt to ſay, 


that it is eaſier to give your neighbour advice than to 
take it yourſelf “*; for, notwithſtanding the peremptory 


I have met with a letter in ſome French mathor fuppoſed i to 


have been written from the Iſland of MADAGASCAR, Which ſpeaks 
of a diminutive race of ſavages, the ſtrength of whoſe intellects, 


however, makes up for the feebleneſs of their form. They are 


deſcribed to have nothing ſour nor rancourous in their diſpoſitions 


notwithſtanding the contumely they ſuſtain from the more gigantic 
ſavages that ſurround them; and though they feel this diſadvantage, 


they are moderate enough to reſiſt the inſults of their neighbours by 
teaching them decency, propriety, and decorum. This they do by 


means of a ſpecies of drama, which has obtained ſuch reputation 
among them that the ſituation of an actor is conſidered as the higheſt 
in rhe ſtate. On this account they are very careiul to prevent the 


prevalence of any thing licentious on the theatre; and it is, therefore, 
permitted that every {ſpectator may come with a ſort of catcall, and 


teſtify, by playing on it, his diſapprobation of any actor, or any 
paſſage in the play, Woe be to him, however, if he ſhould happen 
to whiſtle malapropos ; for, when this is the caſe, the whiſtler is 
obliged to mount the ſtage and give his reaſons publicly for his con- 


duct. If his diſlike is to the piece and he points out, to the ati 


faction of the audience, any pallage that has a tendency to im- 
morality, or that may be conſidered in any way dangerous or offenſive . 
to ſociety, he immediately receives public thanks, If not, he is, what 
we call, ſent to Coventry. If lus objection 15 to the actor, he is 
obliged to perform the part better, or elſe, in caſe of failure, to re- 


tire with diſgrace from the atlembly and never afterwards be per- 
mitted to join it. This curious hiſtory, nearly as have ſtated it, for 


1 quote from recollection, is evidently an inveition in revenge, per- 
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mandates of theſe law givers to literature, I don't 


find that ARIS TOT LE, Horace, VIDA, Boiltau, 
or any other of the critics ancient or modern, who 
have meaſured and cut out plays, have appeared 


able, however they might have been LAY to 


vrite any t thing dramatic themſelves. 


—— 


3 5 haps, for ſome dramatic diſappointment its author had b It 
is, however, a moſt wholeſome leſſon, and would be wonderfully 8 


viceable were it adopted in this country. Every thing that is public very 


properly and worthily attracts public curioſity; but let not, there fore, 
the labours of the ingenious and the meritorious become the ſcoff of 
every ignorant, vain, and envious pretender. Let the public, for the 
ſake of their own conſequence, tax the merit of critics; and, in pro- 
portion as they poſſeſs, upon proof, ſuperior or inferior abilities to 


thoſe whoſe labours, and whoſe Iivelihood they have the arrogance 


to reprobate, and the cruelty to undermine, let them be honoured, 
as the worthy protectors of the arts, or branded as diſturbers 
. of- the rational purſuits and inoffenſive pleaſures of their fellow. 
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BOOK II. 


'THE FRENCH THEATRE FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE 


DEATH OF CORNEILLE. 


CHAP. I 


EARLY INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE To THE FRENCH 
STAGE. 


| Tas dramatic entertainments of Fa ANCE, origin= 
: ally, and for a length of time, lo rude, ſo mon- 
ſtrous, and ſo ferocious, came in a direct line from = 
the Romans, and were nothing more than a ſceble 
copy of thoſe brutal games which diſgraced the 
4 amphitheatres of thoſe CONqUEFERs of the world. 


If various authorities that ee each : 
other may be depended upon, hiſtrions, farcers, dan- 
ders, and cudgelers overrun FRANCE as early as the 
ſeventh century, who imitated the pieces of the 
Romans in the infancy. of the art, exactly as the. 
Romans in the ſame manner had imitated the Greeks, 


OPT. nature in its rudeſl and groſſeſt ſtate. ; 
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It is plain that theſe performances, whatever they 


were, though intended to promote civilization had We 
an effect exactly the reverſe; for they grew to 


ſuch a licentious height that, in the eighth century, 


CraRLEMAGNE was obliged to ſuppreſs them; 
vainly, however, for the habitude had obtained, and 


the people would not be diverted from their amuſe— 
ment; and ſince they had loſt their pleaſure, becauſe 


1t was conlider ed as irreligious, they were determined 
to make religion itſelf the means of reſtoring it. To 
this the prieſts had no objection, for in multiplying 
religious ceremonies they multiplied their own emo- 
luments; till, as the prieſts of Bacchus encouraged 
-thele early repreſentations in Guxxce, ſo the prieſts 
. FranCE willingly turned the churches into the- 
atres, where they permitted ridiculous farces, in- 
decent dances, and ſacriligious buffooneries. The 
very vaults where the ſaints were depolited echoed 
with ſcandalous and! impious ſongs. : 


Upon theſe occaſions the prieſts often turned 


actors, and ſometimes actreſſes; hiding their ſanctity 
and their ſacerdotal robes under groteſque habits 
and ridiculous maſks; in which diſguiſes they very 
frequently got drunk, | quarcelled, « and fought. 


Theſe diſgraceful ſpectacles continued more or 


Icſs, according to circumſtances, till about the mid 


We 
3 
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dle of the twelfth century, when Eu DES DE SULL 1, 


biſhop of Par1s, thundered his anathemas againſt 
theſe ſacred farces; which, however, were but little 


ſuppreſſed till the Cruſades, when, the ſpirit of the 


nation leaning towards every thing religious, the | 


French checked whatever ſerved to render religion 
ridiculous; beſides it now became meritorious to 


conform to religion and yet act farces. Pilgrimages, 
and wars with the croſs as their enſign were good 
theatrical matter. Troops of theſe devout itin- 
_erants were conſtantly appearing in the ſquares and 
in the market places, and no one was conſidered as 
. capital actor who had not noviciated at NOTRE- 
Dams pu Puy, St. Jars « or  ComposTELLA, or 


JERUSALEM. 


% 


Theſe pilgrims, ed upon could ſung 


ſpiritual canticles, which they had compoſed on 


their journies, and exhibited ſcenes 1 in which they 


1 repreſented ſome myſtery of religion, or the life ok 
| ſome Saint, till, at length, they formed a ſocicty, 
dhe particulars of which we ſhall ſee in its place. 


In the mean time we will return to the time 
when SULL1 began to anathematize holy bu ffooneryy 
at which epoch it appears that the people. beginning 
to be diſappointed of their amuſement through the 
medium of the church, invited writers and per- 
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formers to continue it through the medium of thoſe 


ſavage feaſts in which FRANCE was {o fond of emu- 


. lating the Romans. 5 


The Cours plenteres, the Tournois, and the Ca- 
rouſel; were an imitation of the ſanguinary amuſe- 
ments of their ancient maſters, and offered to the 


eyes of the ſpectator a frightful i image of war and 

-  aibats horrors. By degrees, however, ſtill like the 
; Romans, the F rench united in their exerciſes, ob- 

ects leſs ſhocking and offenſive, in which they in- 


troduced poetry, v which was ſung at their repaſts 


during the intervals of ſerving the different courſes, 
” and therefore called entr emets. 8 


The provincial poets, that is to o ſay, thoſe born 


In the ſouthern provinces of FRANCE and who (| poke 
a language derived from the Romans, and called 


Romane provengale and the French poets born in 


the northern provinces, whoſe language came from | 
the ſame ſource, but was pronounced differently, . 


and, therefore, called Romane Fran ſcoiſe, theſe two. 


ſorts of poets were the original authors and per- 


formers of all the ſpectacles. which, though bar- 


| barous enough i in themlelves, relieved thoſe lavage 
| ſeaſts called the Cours Plenieres. 5 


They 5 ſuch grand es a the 
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marriages of ſovereigns, or the celebration of cer- 
tain days in the year, either appointed to comme- 
morate great national events, or conſecrated to re- 
ligious purpoſes. The provincial poets were called 
Troubadours, and the French Trouverres, which word 
in both dialects lignifies diſcoverers, finders, in- 
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ventors. 


were divided into what they called Sirventes and 
Tenſons. Thoſe called Sirventes were ſatires le- 
velled at all ſorts of people, ſomething reſembling 


: Goat among the Greeks before Tu ESPIS. 


2 number of theſe pieces, which were lighter, eaſier 
5 amuſement than the Sirventes, the Troubadours 
from town to town, and villa to villa, accompanied 


by their minſtrels, their juglers, their poſture maſters, 


amuſe argo * 


"Their inventions were called Jeux artis, and 5 


the Saturnines and Feſcenines of the Romans be- 
fore Livius AN DRONICUS, and the Song of the . 


In theſe performances called Tenſons the . 
ject was love. They were written in dialogue and 
executed by ſeveral interlocutors. Furniſhed with 
to perform, and capable of affording more general 
and Troverres of the eleventh century, went about 


and their rope-dancers ; who, uniting their different 
talents, performed entremets, or entertainments, to 
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irregular ſongs on the ſubjects of love and arms, : 
or perſonal praiſe or latire, pertormed by troops of 
2 vagabonds, w who united poets, compolers, actors, 
lingers, and orcheſtra, all, |, perhaps, i in one family. 


60 begat poetry, or at leafl Was born with it. The 
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By degrees theſe ſpectacles were varied and ex- 
tended. Farces and pantomimes were introduced re- 


preſenting ſubjects from hiſtory, and in thoſe pieces: 5 
were brought forward terreſtrial and aquatic animals, py 
and ſcenes, machinery, and decorations of moſt 8 
W e and upon an immenſe ſcale. | 0 
N ICa 3 
10 is difficult to ſay what were the Limenſons of N 

| thoſe buildings where theſe amuſements were per— 5 
formed, or to eſtimate the prodigious expence they J 
incurred. The mechanic art at that time muſt have 2 
arrived to great perfection, and the reſources of 2 
thoſe Who encouraged it have been immenſe, to have 2, 
executed ſuch 1 ingenious and extraordinary concep- Ty 
tions, and have defrayed the conſequent expence, ? 
eſpecially when we conſider that they were per- 5 
formed but a few days | in one e place. : 
DS 5 
Ta The dramatic art, however, was yet unknown. | : 
This itinerant poetry, like thoſe who cultivated it, | 
knew nothing of any fixed rule. It con Gifted of 
| 


FoxTENELLE lays pleaſantly. enough, © Song 
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poetry of Trouverres was made to be ſung. 


During the repaſt of a prince, a trouverre would 


cc 


arrive with his minſtrels, and his juglers, who 
began to ſing to their harps and viols ſome curious 
verſes that were comopoled for the occaſion. 
Thoſe who both ſung and wrote were moſt 
eſteemed. Among the ancient trouverres we 
find a great number who boaſted ſuch exalted 


names, that there is icarcely at this time a noble- 
man that would not have been very happy to 
have deſcended from them. Every one who 


could claim a right to half, or even a quarter, of 
a family caſtle, though the remainder were mort- _ 


gaged, ran about the world rhiming, wich a view 


to redeem his pawned patrimony. Nor did he 


want encouragement. From ſome he received 
arms, from others flags; here cloaths, and there 
horſes; nay, very often, money; and to render 
the recompenſe of perſons of quality more wor- 
thy the acceptance of the nobleman diſguiſed as 
a ſtroller, the great ladies, even to princeſſes, 
Joined their favours. 


4 „ But if we are aſtoniſhed that, in a nation like 
+ France, where letters have ever been delpiſed, 


and where we are not yet emancipated from this 


barbatity, gentlemen and noblemen have for— 
| merly amuſed themſelves with writing poetry, I 
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| « don't know what elſe to anſwer but that it was 
| „„ ke god written without genius, without ſtudy, 
1 „without ſcience, and, therefore, ſuch as will not 
« diſhonour nopility- 
| Notwithſtanding this pleaſantry of Fox TEN ELLE, ; 
4 and his kind concern leſt the anceſtors of the 2 
1 FRENCH nobility ſhould have written good poetry, : 
4 and, therefore, diſhonoured their woect rd; no- Ls 
1 thing can be more certain than that perſons of the 
[| firſt rank, in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth | 
4 centuries, made this amuſement their principal | 
(| occupation. 1 
| We find among the der. ſo early as the 
| year 1100, WII II the Ninth, Count of Poirtou, 5 f 
"4 2M ho knew not only how to write verſes, but to ſing 
= them afterwards; and who was ſo witty and ſo 8 
1 pleaſant a companion as conſtantiy to keep the 
„ i table in a roar. This talent was ſo natural to him : 
4 that at his return from the firſt cruſade, in which he 
was far from being fortunate, he ſung the fatigues ” 
and dangers of that expedition in a poem ſo ful! 8 


of vivacity that it was conſidered both as a juſt 

ridicule of that firange War, as far as he had wit 

ne ſſed it, and a deprecation of its diſgraceful, ca- 
taſtrophe. In 1102, the famous father ABELARPD. 
who was of a noble family, and whoſe talents and 
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misfortunes have excited ſo much admiration and 
compaſſion, is ſaid to have written and exhibited as 
a trouverre *. 


In 1152, Brarhanp—who was attached to the 
; Conus Ds VENTADOUR, and afterwards to ELto- 
NORE DE GuitnNeg wife of Louis the Seventh of 
FRANCE, who married and was divorced from the 
duke of NORMAN Dx, ſince king of ENGLAND. by 

the name of H ENR the Second This BEerTRAND, 

whole elogium has been given us by PETRARCH, 
was one of the moſt celebrated poets of his time. 


He encouraged the trouverres and wrote for 
them. - 


From this period. to the year twelve hundred we. 
find a long liſt of noble perſonages, who both coun- 
tenanced theſe ſort of performances ana aſſiſted 
| them as authors and actors. Among theſe are the 
ö names of the emperor FagpeRcC, the dauphin | 


— 1 


. This circumſtance, by the way, h to excite no aſtoniſh. 
ment, for his ſtrange adventures were tragedy, comedy, and farce 
all in one during his life time; nay, afterwards, for it is ſaid, that 
when the remains of Hasper were depoſited in his grave twenty 5 
years after his death, at Which time, taking all the circumſtances 
together, one would think he ought to have been teh cold, he 
ſtretched out his arms and ardently embraced her, 


V 


e 


n 


D'AuverGNE, the Dominican Miſonary, and Inqui- 
ſitor IZ AxN, the chevalier Sox DEL, who was Over. 
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whelmed with benefits by St. Bo N IFACE, and mar: 
ried BEATR1CE, through which marriage he was con- 


nected with a ſtring of Italian nobility, the count 
of VENTADOUR, the counteſs DE DE, and 


RICHARD CauR DE Lrox, who all compoſed and 


| cultivated poeny- 


' During the next century the number of poets 


were flill more numerous, and not leſs reſpectable. 


Among theſe were FoUQUET, biſhop of MAR- 


SEILLES, and afterv ards archbiſhop of Tou LOUSE, 
GuilLauME DE CABESTAN, who periſhed a victim 
10 the. Jealouſy of RAYMOND CassEL DE Rovs- 
SILLON DE SELLHANS, to whom he was page, 
An SELME FalDbir, an author and compoſer, of 
whoſe writings. and emoluments BAUcHAu en- 
larges a good deal, RAIMOND BERENGER, count 
of PROVENCE ard of Forcatguies, ſon of Ar- 
55 PHONSO, king of ARRAGON, who married BEA“ 
TRICE, fifter of Tomas, count of Savor, by 
whom he had four daughters, who were all married 

_ kings. MARGARITE to Lovis the Ninth, king 
of FRANCE, ELENORA to HEN Rx the Third, king 


of Ex LAND, SANCHE to RICHARD. king of the 


| Romans, and Bzark ICE, declared by her father 
heireſs to the county of PrOVENCE, to CnanLes, 
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brother to St. Louis, who was crowned king of 
Nals and the two SICILIES; GASPER DE 
PUYCIBOT, a great muſician, and who performed 
on many ſorts of inſtruments in great perfection; 
SoRD¹EL MANTOUAN, in wholgggyorks was mixed 
much moral inſtruction; PIEXRE AUVERGNE, A 
muſician and a poet; ALBERT, marquis of MALA 
'$?PINA; and LE SEIGNEUR BERTRAND D'ALLA- 
MANON, one of the moſt learned men of- thoſe 
times, who dedicated his works to ESTEPHANETTE. 
DE RomaNin, of the family of GANTELME, and 
aunt to the celebrated LARUA Sabo, miſtreſs of 
PETRARCH. BERTRAND was greatly efteemed and 
patronized by RokER r, king of NAr LES, and 
count of PROVENCE, who was called the Father 
of the provincial poets. 


In the 1395, appeared | PIERRE Canviy AL, A 
man of great talents, who wrote poetty in le veral 
languages. The town of TarAsCan aſſigned him 
ſeveral conſiderable appointments for his trouble 

in inſtructing youths, who, under him, made great 

progreſs in learning. He was conſidered by the 
great as a man proper to be truſted with commiſſions 
of conſequence, | and, among the reſt, by BER- 

TRAND to prevail upon the princeſs By ATRICE), 

who had retired to the convent of Naz ARETH At 

Alx x, to 5 ber religious habits and appcar like the 

„„ o, 


daughter of a king; i in which undertaking he ac- 
A quitted himſelf ſo well that he conducted her to 
N arrks where ſhe married the marquis of Es 7. 


During the ncht ten years many bin ad 
their appearance; and, in the year 1321, PüIIIr 
the Long, count of Potirou, and afterwards king 
of FRANCE, became celebrated as a votary of the 
Mules. He was a prince-of a molt enlightened un- 
derſtanding; his principal delight was rgg.cultivate 
and protect literature, and, as a remarkable inſtance 

of it, he gave conſiderable appointments in his 
houſehold to ten 85 rs dependants becauſe Our : 
e poets. . 
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1 

3 Grormr DE Lake who. eſtabliſhed. an aca- 
Fl 
18 | demy, Mabaux DE Mancuraruc, and her ſon, 
„ * ” 
1 ANSELME DE MovusTitr, a great favourite 7 
. 5 RoERT, king of Narrks, BERNARD Roxcas, 
$ related to the Popes, CLEMENT, and InnocinT 
| 

| the Sixth, and eſteemed a greater man than either, 

1 

I ARNAUD DE Couricnac, who was clteemed for 

1 his rare prudence, and remarkable for quelling a 
32 - 
| rebellion for the king of NAPLES, and many others 
1 made up the interval from 1320 to 1355, when Ls 


Mock appeared, who was called the ſcourge of 
the Troubadours on account of his writings. He 
fell moſt unmercifully c on he Poets of his time, 


* . — 


bl 
; 
| 
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ſparing neither friend, nor foe, or perſuaſion, nor 
condition; till, at length, he expoſed the tyranny 
of lome of the rulers in the provinces, and was 

aſſaſſinated ſor his pains. 

LE Mock, however did ſervice both to the 
cauſe of poetry and his country ; ſo much that 
TARAU DET, who ſucceeded him, and who wrote 

with equal ſeverity, but more policy, completely 
effected that reform his predeceſſor had only medi- 
tated. RAUDET Was born a gentleman, and was 
bred a warrior as well as a poet. Being in treaty 


with Foulguss DE PoxnTExnas for an eſtate, WW 


 FouLguEs, being a great admirer of poetry, con- 
tented himſelf with giving him an ealy bargain. in 


* conſequence of his dedicating to him a work called, 


| 4 method to guard the Lark e the treduchit 0 
* * love. 5 


Tax AUDEr being now rich and a nobleman, : 
aſſembled the neighbouring nobility and purged 

PROVENCE of all thoſe * tyrants chat had lo 
long de olated it. 

FE After theſe, Boyzn, a mathematician, and who 

as well as poetry wrote on natural hiſtory, meteoro- 
Jogy, hydraulics and botany, Jzaxn pe Murx, a 
: famous theologiſt, philoſopher, aſtronomiſt, chymilt, 
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arithmetician, andezabove all, a poet, and the il- 
luſtrious Louis pet LascaRis, count DE VIN Ti- 
MILLE, celebrated for his talents and his valour 
when the Normands and the Engliſh ravaged PRo- 
' VENCE, were at the head of literature in FRANCE ; 
till, about 1375, when BeRENGER DE PARASO1S 
gave a new turn to dramatic poetry, having, i it is 
aid, compoſed five regular tragedies, 
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Oft theſe tragedies there is ſo particylar an ac: 

count that it is difficult to ſuſpect the . of his 
having written them. They have all appropriate | 
nan. es, and the matter of which they are compoſed 
con! ts of ſatyric particulars relative to the mar- 
riages of princes and princeſſes of thoſe times. 
| BextNGER, according to theſe authorities, dedi- 
cated his tragedies to Pope CLEMENT the Sev enth, 
who recompenced him with a prebendary of Para- 
| 0 L, Where BEAUC¹ñAur tells us he ended his days, 
but PAR TALIOT ſays he was poiſoned on account of 
the truths contained in his tragedies, which Fox- 
kx NEIIE ſeems to confirm by hinting that Joax 
= of NaPl ES, hated Pas ASOLS for having expoſed, in 
one of his pieces, the circumitance of "oj ſtrangling 


her huſband that ſhe might marry one ſhe Wought 
4. | more amiable. | 
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Theie is reaſon to believe, that though theſe 
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pieces were called regular they approach very little 
'owards that diſtinction in the fenſe we underitund 
it now, being no more than ſatires in dialogue, and 
diltinguilhed in nothing from thoſe of DANIEL in 
1189, and FAIDIT, in 1220, except in their ſtyle. 


Theſe poets, together with Rich ARD DE BaRA- 
B EZ IE U x, Who joined to poetry rhetoric, theology, 
and mathematics, and Father BONITACE, related to 
the molt ancient nobility in PROVENCE; and ne- 


markable Jr his attachment to JoAN of Navel ES, 
and conſequently an enemy of ParAv>OLS, Were 
the principal among a very large number that made ; 


up the literati of the fourteenth century. 


In 1408 lived another LE Mock, from whoſe 


8 information, through different. channels, are fur- 
nithed the preceding particulars. He was made 


| librarian of the monaſtery of Lerins, of which ſo- 
ciety he was a member. In the library under his 
care, which it is ſaid contained a prodigious number 
of books, he carefully collected the lives and la- 
a bours ok the provincial poets. Theſe materials he 
was 0 particular i in arranging and dige eſting. that his 
5 authority has been conſtantiy conlidered as au- 


thentic, eſpecially that edition ok it corrected aud : 


wmproved by St. Cann in 143 
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After this period, to enumerate all thoſe poets 
that paſs in review upon enquiry, would give this 


work the air of a catalogue rather than a hiſtory, 


More than three hundred names might be ſet down 
that different authors have thought it worth while 


to celebrate. 


Many of theſe lived in the court of T1BaLD, 
where they formed an alſembly for the purpoſe of 


examining one anothers works after the manner of 
that ſchool of poetry firſt inſtituted by GORE 
vt Luc in 1 340, and carried into greater perfection 
by BraTRAND DE PEzARS in 1348; and which 
may be conſidered as the foundation of the French 
academy, afterwards ſo celebrated; though not its 
origin, for CHARLEM AGNE eltabliſhed an academy : 


for ſcience and literature in general. « on his return 
from ITALY in 781. 


Theſe names make but a part, as we are told, 


though one ſhould ſuppoſe | a conſiderable part of 


the principal inventors, as they are called, or poets 


In Franc CE; and the ſurrounding nations and pro- 
vinces, where che French language was either cor- 
rectly or imperfectly ſpoken. The principal ſervice 
| thele authors have rende red to the cauſe of literature | 
is in leaving us an idea of the manner of thoſe 
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times in which they. lived; but theſe were ſo bar- 
barous and unpoliſhed, that their labours ſerve 


more to point out what ought to be avoided than 
what ought to be imitated as far as it relates to their 
choice of ſubjects; and, if we ſhould go further and 
fairly look into their works as an object of criticiſm, 


though we ſhould find anecdotes and ſhort hiltories 


| recounted with neatneſs and ſimplicity, and remarka- 
| ble for the truth of their images, and the elegance 
of their ſtyle; yet the groſs indecency, the barbarity, 
and crudeneſo of the reſt, would render the taſk of 
ſelection ſcarcely worth the pains; of ſo little value 
would be the gold, after i it were extracted from the 


filthy concrete in which it is enveloped. | 


This chapter ooght not to be finiſhed without a 


notice that it is impoſſible, from the contradictions 
of various authors, to be correct to a year, or, per- 


haps, to twenty years, as to when theſe poets wrote, 


. The ſame circumſtance 4s: frequently related dif- 125 


f ferently, and ſometimes « one circumſtance is miſtaken 


for another. For one inſtance, among many others, 
the four daughters of BERENGER, Count of PRO 
' VENCE, it is agreed upon on all hands, married four 
kings, but one author will inſiſt upon it, that one of 


the huſbands was RI HARD Ca.ur Dt Liox, who, 
by the way, was dead before che thirtcenth century, 
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and another fixes the time of the birth of BER ER. 
GER at the year 1245, which is impoſſible, becauſe 
HENRY the Third married his daughter in the year 
1536. The firſt miſtake originates, perhaps, from 
the name of BERENOGARIA the wife of RIicHARp, 
and the other from making 1245 the time of Be- 
'RENGER'S birth, inſtead of the time he was cele. 
: brated as a poet. 


As theſe circumſtances concern literature itſelf 
but very little, I ſhall always, where I find no ma- 
terial contradiction, ſet down events, as they are 
related, leaving it to the diſcretion and good ſenſe of 
the reader to diſtinguiſh between what appears to be 
merely probable and what poluively authentic. 
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CHAP. II. 


* 


' DESCRIPTION OF THE ENTREMETS. 


As the amuſements called Entremets, becauſe they 
relieved the different courſes of feaſts, had ſome- 
1 thing 1 in them very extraordinary it would be highly 


4 improper to paſs by this opportunity of deſcribing 


them. 


Though we have accounts of magnificent ſpec- 


tacles under this title which were performed ſo early 
as the year 1200; and, again, from the chronicle of 


ALBERIC of an aſtoniſhing one in 1237, on the 
marriage of RoBERT. brother of St. Lobis, with 
Man AUT, Counteſs of ARTOILS, and daughter of -- 

| the Duke of BNA ANT, beſides many others, 1 
* thould exceed the bounds I have pre! cribed for 


mylelf did I particularly notice more than 1 two or 
L three of the moſt remarkable. ” 


1 ſhall, 1 carry the attention of the 


N to chat magnilicent and extraordinary ſpecta- 
e performed i in honour of ISABELLA ot B ARIA, 
N 
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queen to CuARLES VI. which 1 was folemnized at 
PaR1s with the utmolt ſplendor, in October 198, 
Among the ſetes upon this occaſion was a combat 
pas before the trinity, illuſtrative of the holy 

The French and Engliſh fought againſt, and, 
dos courſe, beat the Saracens, in preſence of the 


queen. All the ſtreets were laid with carpets, 


ſeveral ſountains were placed in different ſituations, 
which ran with wine and other delicious liquors, 


and upon lofty ſtages erected for the purpoſe, | 


were placed choirs of muſicians, organs, and youths | 


W ho repreſented different parts of che ancient telta- 
ment. 


Machines: were contrived; by means of which 7 


infants, dre ſſed to repreſent. angels, deſcended and 


placed flowers and ornaments on the head of the 


queen; but the molt altoniſhing part of the ſpec- 


tacles was the intrepidity of a man who glided 


down by a cord from the ſpire of Notre Dams 
to the bridge where the queen was to paſs, and 
placed a crown upon her head, which having ef. 
tected, he returned by the way he came, as if aſcend- 
ing to heaven. This extraordinary tour was che 
invention of a Genoele, who had been a long 
time contriving it; and what contributed to render 

it the more remarkab! e, even at a diſtance from | 
Parts, being very. late in the evening, the man 
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carried a flambeau in each hand, that both the 
beauty and the temerity of the action might be the 
more ſtriking. 


In 1453, according to the accounts of MarRHIEU 
vs Couci, and OLIVER DE La Marcat, ADot- 
rubs, Count of Crxvks, gave a ſpectacle of this 


kind at LIS LE, 1 in F LANDERS, in an immenſe hall 
filled with tables, or rather with vaſt theatres. In 


one of theſe was placed a bark with the ſoils farled, 
in which was ſeen a chevalier armed cap a pie. Be- 


fore the bark was placed a filver ſwan with a golden 
collar and chain, with which it ſeemed to tow the 
veſſel along, and near at hand a caſtle appeared to 


riſe out of the waves on which a falcon was per rched. 


Theſe different objects were emblematic of a 
trait of ancient hiſtory relative to the honſe f 
| CLevss, in which it is reported that a ſwan tra- 


verling the Ruins, led, miraculouſly to the caſtle 


| of that family, a chevalier, celebrated by his ex- 
ploits, who became the huſband of the princeſs of 
the country, and gave an heir to that ancient and 
illuſtrious houſe, whole title would otherwiſe have : 


become e extinct. 


The ſame year, when Manonzr the Second, : 
menaced Cons raxrix o, the emperor Con- 
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STANTINE, the laſt chriſtian prince that reigned in 
the Eaſt, demanded ſuccour from all the princes of 


his religion; and, among others, from PaytLie the 


Good, then duke of BuxcunDy. PHIL Ir flattered 
with this attention, replied oſtentatiouſſy to Cox 
s TAN TIN E, that he ſhould prepare a cruſade him- 
ſelf. And to effect this he inſtantly aſſembled his 


provincial generals, and the commanders of his 
veſſels, to whom he gave a grand feaſt, at which 


Was performed a magnificent entremets. 


Among the different objects introduced in this 


aſtoniſhing entertainment was a church filled with 
lingers, whoſe voices were accompanied by bells; 
A: veſſel fitted. with all ſorts. of merchandile ; A: 


ſuperb fountain, with ornaments in glaſs and lead 


ſo wonderfully conſtructed as to repreſent trees, 
flowers, verdure, ſtones of all colours, and a figure 


of St. ANDREW with h1s crols, from which illued 


f WY fountain which fell at his feet and loſt itfelf in 2 
| beautiful declivity covered with flowers * and an 
enormous pie which repreſented a callle and con- 
cealed eight muſicians. On the battlements of the 
caſtle w as ſeen a ſerpent, and at the bale were two 
fountains, from which ilucd orange flower water 


which fil led the folles. 


Arey this 1 den a wind-mill with a magpie 
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perched on it; two tuns, from one of which flowed 
a ſweet liquor, and from the other a bitter one; on 
each of theſe as-placed a ſtatue holding a label 
with theſe words, Take your choice.” 


Ihen came a view of a deſert; a tyger fight- 
| _ ing with a ſerpent; a ſavage upon a camel; a 

' peaſant beating the buſhes from which flew a thou 
land birds; a chevalier entertaining his dulcinea 
under a hedge of roſes; a ſatyr mocking a ſhep 
herdeſs croſſed in love; a madman upon the back 
of a bear; and a number of other ſtrange and | in- 
congruous objects. 


In another place was a lake ſurrounded with 
Y villages and caſtles; and further off an impervious 
foreſt embelliſhed with oriental trees, and filled with 
a croud of animals of every kind ſo natural that 


they ſeemed alive. In a niche were placed vaſes 
of gold enriched with precious ſtones, where ſat 


the figure of a woman made out of the ſame ma- 
terials, from whole nipples iſſued a delicious be- 
verage; a lion was placed by her fide chained to a 
column, « on which was | written, & Touch not the 


lady. 


Aſter this the company were entertained with 
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the exploits of Jas0N, who . drenched the bulls 
that guarded the golden fleece with the contents of 
Mb EA! s vial, and employed her marvellous ring 


to cut off the head and draw the teeth of the ſerpent; 
after which, he ſowed the teeth in the earth; armed 
men inſtantly roſe up cap a pie, who maſſacred one 
another, and all theſe ſcenes were accompanied, 
 lometimes, by the {lingers in the church, and ſome- 
times by the inſtruments! in 1 the pie. e 


But this. wal not all. A giant now appeared 


dreſſed and armed like a Sarcaren conducting an 
elephant who carried on his back a caſtle, in which 
fat alady dreſſed like a devotee, and appearing moſt | 

. deplorable and wretched. She thundered an ana- 
thema againſt the giant, which obliged him to ſtop. 

This lady repreſented religion. She complained | 
molt bittterly of the ills ſhe had ſuſtained through 
the tyranny of the inhdels, and lamented the tardi- 
neſs of thoſe who. ought to have flown to deliver 

her. 


This lamentation ſiniſhed, an 3 chief pre- 


Teeded by a long ſtring of knights of the golden 
Hleece, and bearing upon his fiſt a pheaſant orna- 
mented with a collar of gold enriched with diamonds 
and pearls, advanced to the Duke of Buxcunvyy 
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and preſented two ladies, one of whom repreſented 
YoLANDE, his natural daughter, and the other 
IsaBELLA of NEUTCAATET, daughter of the 
Seigneur DE MoxrTaicn. Each of theſe ladies 
was accompanied by a knight, and the armed chief 
offered the bird to the duke in the name of the 


ladies, whom he recommended o the protection of 


their ſovereign “. * 


The duke of BuzcuxrT dy, after liſtening atten- 
tively to the requeſt of the armed chief, held out to 


him a ſcroll, which was immediately read aloud, and 
contained a ſolemn Vow to Gop, to the V IRGIN, 


to the ladies, and to the pheaſant, that he would 
| carry war into the territory of the infidels ! in defence 
of the opprafied; church. The duke's vow became 


— — — 


* This ceremony, ſays my author; was kad that the dike might | 
conform to thoſe ancient cuſtoms, according to Which princes and 


noblemen were preſented at grand feaſts and magnificent aſſembles 


with a peacock, or ſome other noble bird, to induce thoſe vow, 


which were made upon thoſe occaſions, to redrels the wrongs of 
ſach ladies as implored their aſſiſtance. This laſt ceremony was 


called the Vow of the Peacock, which bird was employ ed, or when 


it could not be eaſily procured, a pheaſant, becauſe the grandeur, 


the beauty, and the variety of the plumage of theſe birds repre- 
ſented the majeſty, the beneficence, and the power of kings, as 


well as thoſe {uperb dreiſes i in which great men were : decked a at the 
Cour Plenieie. 
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immediately a ſignal for his whole court, every 
member of which,, to an infinite number, inſtantly 


vowed the deſtruction of the Turks, all which ac— 
clamation was accompanied as before by the in- 
habitants of the ſteeple and the pie, and when this 
ceremony was over a new groupe of characters pre- 

ſented themſelves. 


* 0 drefled in white, in a religious 01 
and carrying on her ſhoulder a ſcroll, on which 
was written, “ Thank Gop,” entered and paid 


8 her acknowledgements to the aſſembly; which 
1 done ſhe introduced twelve Other ladies, repre- . 


ſenting different virtues, who were to accompany 


theſe knights of the croſs to the holy war as 
their tutelary guardians. I'heir names, which 
they bore on their ſhoulders, were Faith, Cha- 
nrity, Juſtice, Reaſon, Prudence, Temperance, For- 
titude, Truth, Liberality, W 1 and 
Vigilence. 


Theſe paſſed 1 in review ; and, after they had 
been acknowledged by the knights as the com- 
panions of their Voyage, a moſt extravagant dance, 


full of mummery, and accompanied by muſical 1 in- 


ſtruments, bells, drums, claſhing of words, and 


other monſtrous and deafening ſounds finiſhed 
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the entertainment; after which they grew intoxi- 


cated at the feaſt, where many of the valorous 
knights who had ſworn to maſſacre the Saracens at 
the gates of JeRUSALEM, were either killed or 
wounded in this drunken frolic at PARIS. 
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| CHAP 111. 


' DESCRIPTION OF THE MYSTERIES, 


| proportion as ; chivalry left Faancs. for the 


HoLy LAND, ſo a taſte for the entremets fell Off; 


185 and, when the knights of the croſs returned from 


JERUSALEM, they were ſo full of adventures that 


dle prieſts thought they could not do better chan 
turn thoſe adventures to the advantage of the church, - 
or rather of themſelves. OT 5 


Conſcious, however, thai # a mere e of that 


| mad buſineſs would have but a diſgracious effect, 
they ſoon ceaſed to ſing the exploits « of kingly prie! ts 
and ſacerdotal generals, and contented themſelves 


with acting ſacred hiſtory, and perſonilying divine 


| characters. - 


For this purpoſe has: formed themſelves into 
a ſociety, but not being rich enough to buy ground, 
much leſs to build a theatre on it, they firſt made 
proſelytes of fome of the mo opulent tradeſmen 
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in PARIS, and afterwards had the condeſcenſion to 
accept of their money and property, by which 
means they carried their {cheme into execution. 


They choſe for hols ſcene of action the Borg of 
St. Mavuk DEs-Foss fs near P ARS, which had been 
rendered celebrated by the number of pilgrims who 


reſorted there from motives of devotion. The firſt 
myſtery that was performed by this ſociety was 


called The Hiftory of the Death of our Saviour, and 


from this circumſtance they gave themſelves the 


name of The anna of the Palio. : 


The followers of this ſpecies of amuſement were, 
on we are told, in number beyond all belief. Buſi- 


nels was ſo at a ſtand, and every public concern 
neglected for the pleaſure of running after this no- 


velty to ſuch a degree, that, in 1298, the prevot of 

the capital iſſued an interdiction to luppreſs the pious 
ſarces of theſe holy actors. The intereſt of the | 
prieſts however Was par amount to that of the prevot; 
nay the interference of that magiſtrate was ultimately | 

| of ſervice to them ; for, upon petitioning. the king 
to take off the interdiction, they were invited to per- 
form before him, and he was 0 delighted with the 
poetry and the acting, that, in 1402, he eſtabliſhed _ 

| them at Parts by his own letters patent, after 
; which! it was even lalhionable to become members 
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of this fraternity; for we find that ſeveral of the 
| king's houſehold, nay, the king himſelf, did not 


diſdain to make a part of the company. 


The hoſpital of the trinity, which had been 


5 founded in 1100 for the reception of pilgrims, was 
now converted into a theatre for the repreſen- 
tation of theſe myſteries. The theatre was won- 
derfully well conſtructed for the purpoſe of giving 
effect to the performances. The front was much in 
the ſtyle of ours, but the ſtage was upon a very dif- 
ferent principal, being intended to convey an idea 
of all objects as truly as it was poſſible to exhibit 
them. Heaven, earth, and hell were. their three 
principal objects, which they contrived to repreſent 
with great facility. If the ſcene was to be heaven, 
convolutions of clouds to an immenſe height and ex- 
tent ſurrounded the ſtage, on which angels appeared 
flying or walking as it beſt ſuited to carry on the 
amuſement]; if earth, the extremity of the theatre 
ſeemed an immenſe expanſe, on which, at proper 
_ diſtances, objects appeared as in nature; and, if 
hell, the whole ſtage was lifted up like the jaw of 
a monſtrous dragon repreſenting a tremendous abyſs, | 
and out of the mouth, which vomited fire, came le- 
gions « of devils. IS 


| Though the Paſſion of our Saviour was the firſt 


. . | 
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piece performed by this fraternity, which very 
poſſibly was originally written many hundred years 
before, for no one has pretended to name the author 
of it, three cotemporary poets of the thirteenth 
century, whoſe writings were depoſited among the 
manuſcripts of CuarLEs the Sixth, ſeem to have 
furniſhed the materials for this brotherhood to work 
upon. © Een 4 e 


Thoſe poets were called Rurzbrur- Boyer, 
and ADAM Ds LA HaLLE; and, among the moſt | 
celebrated of their pieces, which were all myſteries, 
we find The Prodigal Son, The Miracle of Theophilus, 
Fe Cruſades, and St. Nicholas, and The Children n 
| the Tub. Theſe three poets had their imitators to 
| the number of fifty or lixty, ſome veſtiges of whole 
works we have imperfect accounts of. They con- 
fiſt of ſubjects from ſcripture put into action, and 
contain, among a heap of rubbiſh, ſome literary 
- Jewels of conſiderable value. 8 


It is impoſſible to deny that theſe writers were 5 

- ſtrongly polleſied with a true knowledge of the dra. 
matic art; for, where the ſubjects, though ſcriptural, 

| ere purely domeſtic and {\mple, and have no re- 
ference to religion beyond fair and naked morality, 
ve find for ſuch times many of the requiſites that 
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compoſe a regular piece calculated to convey 
amuſement and inſtruction. 


7 Ohe of theſe is, The W Son, written by 
RUTEBEUF, fo early as 1240. A ſtory, which if 
we diveſt ourſelves for a moment of having read I 


in the New Teſtament as a parable, has nothing to 


do with religion in any other reſpect than as it is a 


beautiful leſlon of morality. 


/ 


RorEkBEUr chuſes to throw into. his piece all 


the nature. and ſimplicity he poſſibly can; and, 
therefore, feigning to forget, or really forgetting 


that his buſineſs was to write a religious myſtery, he 


places his ſcene in a beautiful country, and makes 

his characters opulent labourers, a people of al! 
others, who are naturally ſtrangers to artificial as w ell 
as real want. 


"Thas' in the ode Son has boy given a el 


| beautiful picture of the reſtleſſneſs of human nature. | 


Bleit with health and ſtrength, and aſſured of every 


rational bleſſing for only the trouble of carning it 
and what bread is o lweet as that we earn—He 
makes it che bulinels of his liſe to run counter 5 


to reaſon. He torments his father in return for his 


unbounded indulgence, and bates his brother be- 
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cauſe he is good and dutiful; till, at length, he 


demands his patrimony and determines to ſeek his 
fortune. 


Turned looſe in that world of whoſe inhabitants 
and manners he has no knowledge, the prodigal ſon 
is not more delighted and aſtoniſhed than he is 


aſhamed and confounded. The compliments he re- 
ceives on his wit, bis grace, and his good ſenſe, 


tough he knows them to be falſe he admits as if 
they were true. Nay, he begins at laſt to fancy him- 


ſelf perfectly accompliſhed; and, under this idea, 
is more angry With his father and his brother than 


_ ever, who wanted him to conſider himſelf as a clown 


and to linger out his life 1 in obſcurity. But the de- 5 
Juſion does not laſt long. He goes to an inn where 
the landlord and walters fly at his orders. A lady 
enters, he falls in love with her, the dinner is ſerved, 
vine and muſic ſucceed, in the midſt of which an- 


other lady is introduced, and he has the ine xpreſſi- 


ble pleaſure of ſeeing himſelf an object of con- 
tention between the two ladies. He appeaſes them, 
and aſſures them he is in love with them both. By 
this time they, beginn ing to be tired with their 


farce, or rather intereſted in bringing on the de- 


nouement, make him drunk as falt as poſlible, pick 
his pockets, ſhare the booty with the landlord, and 
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decamp, leaving him aſleep. He afterwards wakes, 
diſcovers his loſs, and while he 1s raving about like 
one diſtracted, the landlord brings the bill, and 
finding his gueſt has no money kicks him out of 
the houſe. ; 

\ W e next ſee the prodigal ſon a beggar on the 
highway. His miſeries have now made him contrite, 
and he recals to his mind with tears the indulgence 
and the advice of his father. He thinks of his bro- | 
ther, who by induſtry and frugality is in abundance, 
while he through his profligacy is ſtarving for want. 
In this wretched plight a peaſant touched with his 
misſortunes takes him to his hovel and ſets him to 
take care of his pigs. In this ſituation he has time 
for reflection, and at length his repentance is con- 
firmed, when he reſolves to return to his father, who 

receives him with tenderneſs, and the reconciliation 55 
takes place exactly as in che parable. 5 
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We have . A regular piece. | 'Thiz ; is no 
: myſtery from ſcripture. | It is plain ſelf evident 
morality. It is a picture of human life ſuch. as it 
eeuver has been and ever will be; and, as to the 
poetica requiſites, it is full of them. It conſiſts of 
a ſingle table, limple, and grand. It has beginning, 
middle, and end; and there 1 is not a circumſtance 
| throughout the whole but inculcates ſome moral 


- 
9 


. TRSTENS 
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inſtruction. It is true RuTEBEUr does not ſeem to 
have read ARISTOTLE) but he had read nature, 
which anſwered his purpoſe better; and, if other 
authors had paid the ſcripture no worle a compli. 
ment than bringing it on the {tage with ſo fair and ſo 
honeſt a motive—for what ſtore can we ſo properly 


ſearch to find moral in{truction—the my ſteries fo far 


from prolaning (cripture, would have honoured it. 


A far as theſe my "EVO were need as A 
vehicle for poetry, there is ſomething in them awful 


and majeſtic. To give an idea of this let us turn 


our thoughts to MiLToN's Paradiſe Loft, and then 


{uppole this poem put into dialogue, and acted on 


the ſtage; which is the ſtronge ft caſe in point that 


can be imagined. What would be the conſequence? 

The characters, which, while the reader's faycy * 
fired with the glowing imagery of the poet, are fa- 

5 cred and ſublime, would link into the moſt miſerable 

Z burleſque if attempted to be perlonitied; and this 

bathos would be ſtill more 8800 in propert tion 


10 the: —_ of the poetry. 


Fortunately, though to be ſure it is a a left handed : 
5 advantage, there was very little 1 in the poetry of theſe. 
myſteries to drive it into any ſuch predicament. It 
was miſerable enough, Gop knows; but, in return, 

- that the prieſts might be ſure to incur their rightful 
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portion of reprehenſion, the matter was not only 


the moſt ſacred that could be choſen. but the molt 
dangerous to expole to ridicule ; for when we con- 
ſider that ſuch ſubjects were performed on the ſtage 


as the Conception of the Virgin May, the Paſſion 


of CrnRIsT, and the Reſurrection, the mind is Of- 
fended to a degree of outrage, and we condemn 


that country where ſuch an impiety was tolerated, 
and thoſe prieſts who connived at it. 


The myſtery of the Conception i is compoſed in 


| fiſty three acts, diſtributed hiſtorically, and traced 
all the way from the prophecy of Is AI AR, to the 
death of the Innocents; and, without mentioning 
: the choruſſes, has at leaſt a hundred characters. 0 


To 90 over the os would be to reiterate all we 


have. read on the ſubject in the New Teſtament, | 
which is on the ſtage tediouſly ſpun out in ſour feet 
verſe, with now and ther a few awkward Alexan- 
drines, perpetually fiſhing for the ſublime, and 
catching the bathos. The joy of the human race 
on the coming of che Mess1an is truly poetical; o 
is the diſcomfiture of the devils ; but if it had not 
| been larded with the jokes of the landlord of the inn 


at BETHELEM, who 1s very facecious with Mary 


about the groaning, and the devils putting new bolts 2 
and bars upon limbo for fear onr Saviour ſhould 


1 f 
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let out ADAM and 'Evs, it would not have been 
ſeaſoned to the palates of the prieſts. | 


The jeſts alſo of thoſe who are employed by 
HERO D to murder the Innocents with the leave of 
the holy fathers, might as well have been ſpared ; 
nor can we forgive the devils, after they have 
tempted HERO D with ſo many flattering promiſes | 
of reward, for inſtigating him to cut his throat, and 
| afterwards kicking his ſoul about till they are tired, 
and then enjoying the pleaſure of ſeeing it bubble 
+ furnace of molten lead. 


There are a hundred other abſurdities, the 
mildeſt epithet that can be given them, and yet this 
ſtrange incongruous farago is excelled in point of 
impiety, meant for ſanctity, in the Paſſion, which 
: begins with a ſermon by way of prologue ; and yet 
more in the Reſurrection, which finilhes with a 
figure dance between ADAM, Evs, Isa1Aan, IRE“ 
MI AH, Joun the Baptiſt, the Good Thief crucified 
with Cunls r, and an immenſe number of other 
; ſouls, whom the coming of the Mes: AH. had li. 
berated from lunbo. 


Theſe myſteries, having obtained incredible re- 
putation in the capital, were very | ſoon ſpread 
throughout the kingdom. Rovex, AXxGERs, LI 


FAS 
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Mans, Mrz, and almoſt every principal town 
had to boalt a company of ſtrollers deputed from 
the confraternity. Vi1LLov, the poet, who is ſaid 

to have written ſeveral myſteries, became very buſy 

upon this occaſion as an itinerant. We are told by 

RABELAISs, that having retired to his friend the 

Abbe St. MA1XENT, near PorTou, „Vir rox was 
very anxious to amuſe the Wia of that place 
With the Paſhon of Our SAVIUOR in the Poitevin 

dialect *, 
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* RaBFLAs relates a matter full of pleaſantry and extravagunee; | 
of chis attempt of VILLON to eſtabliſh religious myſteries through 
: the medi zum of the theatre I give it merely to ſhew the ſingular 
| and groteſque manner of thoſe times, and the author who celebrated | 
them. Be ſays, that after VILLox had diſtributed the parts, and 
the actors h ad rehearſed two orthree times, he prevailed on the mayor = 
and tne other m agiſtrates to ſuffer the repreſentation of the piece. 
There was nothing now wanting but the dreiles, and though they 
tried their utmoſt, they could not find any thing fine enough for the 
Almighty, who had always, | in theſe fort of pieces, been imroduced 
| perlonaliy on the ſtage. VILLox knew that at the convent of Cok- 
 DELIERs they had a magnificent cape, which it was ufual to wear 
upon Hoy Thurſday, and other religious occalions. Bur the Superior 
ol the convent 1etuſed very abruprly to lend it, for he ſaid that the 
provi al ſtatutes torbad them to lend any thing to the theatre which 185 
Was he houſe of Satan. VILLoN maintained that tlie law re- 
gue only ſuch pi eces as were profane, and not thoſe which con- 
ih Wy to the ed; fication of the public.—His arguments, however, | 
Wwe! - 04 no uſe; he was ſent away without his errand. Having 


made Known to the company his bad ſuccels, they were one and all 
determined to be revenged. | 
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T 0 nd their deſign into execution, o one e day when the Sacriſan 
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The prodigious number of theſe entertainments 
it will be here impoſſible to give a correct account 


of. It may not be amiſs, however, to notice yet 


ſome few particulars concerning them. 


ARNO Garni canon af Mila wrote the 


_ myſtery of the Acts of the Apoſtles. The title - 
ran thus: + The Triumphant Myſtery of Catholic | 
Works! in the Acts of the Apoſtles taken from St. 
NPs | LuxE, evangeliſt and hiſtoriographer.“ Another 
of theſe curious pieces was called eee 5 
the Old Teſtament— This was the title, The Old 
_ « Teſtament, in which is ſhewn how the children of 
« ISRAEL palled the Red Sea and reached the 
« Land of Promiſe, with ſeveral other hiſtories 
* {uch as Jos, Tozir, Davikr, SUSANNAH, and h 
RE. HuSTER,” 


A vied has, for its title, The Vengeance of 
„ Cur1sT in the deſtruction of IERUSALEM, ex- 


: * * 


went on his mule to collect charity for the convent, they hid them. 


ſelves in a wood, arrayed in the moſt horrible diſguiſes, and carrying 


in their hands cracked bells and flambeaux, which they rendered 
more diſonant and hideous by the addition of cow's horns and large 


crackers. In this trim, they all on a ſudden fell upon the poor Sa- 


criſtan, crying, Oh the naſty villain of a monk, who would not 


lend Gop the Father a cape.” The poor ſuperior, half dead 
with tear, confeſſed that it was very ſinful, but it was the Practice 
of the convent to borrow every thing and lend digg 5 | 
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LA 


ecuted by VESPASTIAN and his ſon Titus; 


contained in ſeveral Roman chronicles in the reign 


« of Nero, and other fine hiſtories in honour of our. 
Savio and the court of Paradiſe.” A fourth 
is called“ The Myſtery of the Patience of los, 
„and how he loſt all his wealth by war, and by 


fortune ; how he was reduced to the greateſt 


93 


poverty, and how every thing was rendered back 
again by the ne of Gov.“ 


A fifth 1 was es 6 Then: Szerifice of ABRa- 


« yan.” I take the literal words. It is thus recom- 
| mended: „This is a French tragedy, neceſſary to 


« all chriſtians that they may find conſolation in 
* times of tribulation and ady . 


This piece no more reſembled a tragedy than 
any of the preceding ones; but it appeared at a 


5, time when the myſteries began to tine. There- | 
fore the author, though he could no farther inno- 
vate than to change the deſcription of the piece, 

was determined to do what he could. The myſte- 


ries, which formerly took each of them four days 


in the performance, began now to be conſiderably 
compreſſed; and, wherever any familiar circum- 
ſtances occurred, chey were conſidered as properer 


ſor the ſtage than thoſe more ſacred ſubjects which 
were profaned enough by the ceremonies of che 
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church. Nay, it is not very clear that the authors, 
who were now principally laical, did not attempt as 


far as they ſafely could to burleſque theſe holy ſub- 


jects, by way of bringing them into contempt ; for 
we find about this time ſuch titles as The Joyous 
Myſtery of the Three Kings ; and The Pleaſant con- 


ceit of the Apocalypſe of St. John of Zebadee, «mn : 


„ which are contained the viſions and revelations of 


6 the ud St. Jens in the 1 u Jand of PATMOS.” | 


Thus much has been ſaid to give an ichen of the 


genius, the manners, the art, and the language of 
French poetry in thoſe times. 1 ſhall now, as briefly : 
as poſſible, go on to thoſe amuſements called mo- 


| ralities which ſucceeded the myſteries. | 
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CHAP. IV. 


_ 
- DESCRIPTION OF THE MORALITIES AND OTHER | 
. ENTERTAINMENTS. | 


my 


Tus tragedy of Abraham, and another called The 
Diſcomfiture of the Giant Goliah, ſeem to have 
truck hard at the myſteries in FRANCE ; for, en- 
couraged by the firſt effort at innovation, there 
ſhortly appeared a piece with the following title: 
The Myſtery of the Deſtruction. of Troy the Great. 
„The Rape of HELEN, done by Paris, and com- 
„ poſed in good French rhime ; ; together with the 
. proweſs, the virtues, and the e of the va- 
6e lant HecToOR; the damnable treaſon committed 
* the Greeks, and many other hiſtories con- 
„ taining all the tranſactions berween the Trojans | 
and the Crecians,” 1 
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8 This heathen myſtery xcied as ack curioſiy | 
3 had the religious tragedy: Curioſity begat con- 
troverſy; and, the ſchiſm once ſown, eſpecially as 
it had reaſon to nouriſh it, che myſteries were quite 
at a ſtand. At laſt the prieſts yielded with the belt 
grace they could, and the general title of pieces for 
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the theatre no longer aſſumed the term myſtery, 
but morality. 


It was difficult, however, to draw a line as a cri- 


| terion for the regulation of ſo wide a field; and, 


therefore, the ſubjeets were ſometimes holy, and 


ſometimes profane ; but, as their general tendency 


was ee every thing was s permitted. | 


A Pilot, by name Joux PARMENTIER, ſup- 
; poſed to be the firſt european who ever ſet foot in 


 ArRica, wrote a morality in honour of the Af. 


: ſumption; a Cardinal wrote a choice morality called 
The Reformation of Taverns and Alehouſes, ed the © 


| Deſtruction of Gluttony ; and the Valet de Chambre 
of Louis the Twelfth, wrote a morality which he 


called The Tuſt Man, and the Man of this World, by 
which he meant the perſonification of virtue and 
vice; and he fo completely wound up his plot, 
that the juſt man was ſent firſt to purgatory and 
afterwards to heaven, while the devils ran away 


5 wich the ſoul of the man of this world. 


. e of. an bevel caſt than the phy- | 
| ficians afterwards ridiculed by MoliERE, wrote 
three moralities, entitled, The Road to Health, The 
Government of the Human Frame, and 4 Prohibition 
of an Indulgence of the paſſic 20N5, 
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Louisa L'Ansg, born at Lyoxs, and called 
the French Sappho, at the age of fifteen followed 


her lover in men's cloaths to the ſiege of PE Pi- 


N AN; and, afterwards, when ſhe had returned and 
married the man of her heart, wrote a morality 


called The Folly of Love. She is ſaid to have 
written poetry in four languages, and her houſe was 


a ſort of academy for the literati of her time. 


But the Prodigal Son of Rurtskus became 


now the great object of imitation. It was per- 

8 formed with material alterations, and it produced as 
many imitations of it as there were in EN GLAN B of 

the Beggar's Opera. Scarcely an inſtance of filial 
piety or ingratitude could be invented but pre- 
ſently it was brought on the ſage in the ſhape of a 
morality. The ſubjects of one or two are worth - 
5 e to. 5 


T 1e P cor. yillager, 6 written in praiſe and | 


66 honour of honeſt. girls,” made its appearance 
the year after the Prodigal Son was revived. The 
ſtory 1 is brief. A ſeigneur of a village endeavours 
to corrupt his vallal's daughter ; .and finding all bis 
arts uſeleſs, is determined to have recourſe to vio- 
lence. In this fituation, the poor girl Promiſes to 

conſent upon condition previouſly of ſpeaking io 
her father. The lord ee of ery tig it is 


determined to overhear the converſation, and hav- 
ing effected his ſcheme without her knowledge, he 


is witneſs to her imploring her father, in the moſt 


earneſt manner, to cut off her head rather than let 


her chaſtity be violated. Struck with remorſe the 
lord entreats her forgiveneſs, gives her and her fa- 


ther cheir freedom, and loads them with benefits. 


Another has for its title, The Ungrateſul Son, 
. who is ſo completely the darling of his parents 
that they abſolutely ruin themſelves to make his 
fortune. After a time they are overwhelmed with 
poverty, and he is rolling in riches; and, when 
they have recourſe to him as the only benefactor 
they know where to fly to, he treats them molt 
wantonly unnatural, not even permitting. them, 
though they are ſtarving, to eat of a repaſt on which _ 
he is feaſting. The father, ſeeing him treat the mo- 
ther contemptuouſly, can farbear no longer; but, 
lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, curſes him and 
implores the vengeance of Gov upon his head. 
Scarcely has he uttered this curſe but a monſtrous 
toad comes out of a pye and flies at his face which 
it completely covers, attaching itlelf lo cloſely that 
no human art can remove Ut; © The. unnatural {on 
begins now to relent, and the parents, too ready to 
forgive, liſten to his contrition. He 1 is, however, i in- 
formed that prayer alone can expiate his guilt; 
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they, therefore, ſend him about from prieſt to prieſt, 
afterwards to the biſhop, and at laſt to the pope; 
and, by the time he has expended almoſt his whole 
fortune, he is relieved by exorciſm and exhortation 
from the frightful reptile and reconciled to his 
Parents. | 


"This piece was followed by another called The 

Morality of the Child of Perdition, * who killed his 

father, hanged his mother, and afterwards went mad.” 

But theſe inſtances are enough to ſhew the dil. 
tinction between the myſteries and the moralities; 
which were the only regular dramatic attractions of 
the times. We are erroneouſly informed that the 
clerks. of the Bazoche eſtabliſhed a theatre where 
the beauty of virtue, and the hideouſneſs of vice 

| vere perſonified; but the fact is that theſe clerks | 
' were no more than the laymen who gave the firſt 
blow to the myſteries, and who afterwards, in con- 
Junction, or rather by the connivance of the prieſts, 


performed the moralities at the eſtabliſhed theatre, 


the prieſts being too cunning to ſhut out any op- 
portunity of bol! tering up their own reputation, 
which at t that 1 time e began to decline. 


: f- 


We are told of. a theatrical ſociety called 
Les Enſans de Sans Souci: but theſe cannot be re- 
gularly claſſed, being no more than a number of 


Wo ps? 
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young men of fortune and family who ran aſter 


pleaſure, and ſtuck at nothing to procure it. In 
conſequence of purſuing this career many of them 
were ruined; and, having talents, they turned their 
thoughts to the ſtage for a livelihood. They were 
many of them ſcholars; and, being out of humour 

with the world, they walked in the footſteps of 

ARISTOPHANES, and in their pieces laſhed the 
manners of their time. 


| This 1 new | ſpecies of aufement: ſucceeded, and 
the intereſt of the Confraternity began again to be 
| menaced. Theſe children of Sans Souci were, 
therefore, invited to Join the regular theatre in the 
ſame manner as the brotherhood had invited the 
moraliſts; and thus, chis inſatiate vortex, from which, 
perhaps, originated the idea of the Parſon's Barn, 
ſwallowed up every thing that came in its way. The 
̃ ſtage, however, having gradually gone from myſteries | 


to moralities, from moralities to farces, from farces 


to the groſſeſt buffooneries, and very frequently * 
mixture of them all, the government took away 
the theatre from the confraternity, and in the year 
1539, the houſe of the trinity became an . | 


vecording to its original inſtiution. 


5 the Firſt having accorded hs T VIE 
therhood, letters patent confirming all the privileges 
they enjoyed under Crany LES the Sixth, ogy: now 
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ſought ſor ſome new place of eſtabliſhment; and, 
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for that purpoſe, hired the Hotel de Flandres, 


where they performed four years; but the king 


ordered the demolition of this hotel, and ſeveral 


others near it, and our holy actors were as far to 
eek as ever. 


Tired with the confidetable. expences they had : 
incurred by tranſporting their theatrical trappings 
from place to place, they reſolved to build upon 
their own foundation. They, thereſore, bought 
fome ground on which had ſtood the hotel of the 
duke of Buxcunyy, and there they erected their 
fourth theatre, which conſiſted of a hall and other 
edifices, many of which are now to be keen. 


The parliament, | GAY 6055 ſolicitation, gave 

them permiſſion to eſtabliſh themſelves there upon 
condition they performed none but profane lub 
jects; but nevertheleſs, Juch as tended to N 
5 the e of morality. | 


The Confraternity of the Paſſi bon, who 5 oleic 
: piety, could not content themſelves with performing 
ſubjects purely profane, and, therefore, i in the year 
1588, they let their theatre to a troop of F rench 
comedians who had juſt then formed, with a view 

of performing under e of the king. 
Ihe pieces, now exhibitcd, began to be a little more 


„ 
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{upportable dias thoſe of the Confraternity of the 
Paſſion. By degrees the public taſte became more 
extended and more pure. Printing being invented 
in the reign of Lov1s the Ninth, and literature 
conſiderably more eſtabliſhed under Fx Ax cs the 
Firſt, books, of courſe, became common, different 
languages were generally learnt, and theſe improve- 
ments introduced tranſlations of the tragedies and | 
comedies of the : ancients. 
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CHAP v. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT or TRAGEDY ro 
TEE TIME C oF HARDY. 


— 


Trav JoptLLE is generally conſidered as the 
Ascuvrus and the Livius AN onoxicus .of _ 


FRN, yet the introduction of tragedy is cer- 
tainly owing to Lz ARE Bair, a gentleman of 
; ANGEVIN, who was educated by the celebrated 
Bu pf. Bair travelled to form his heart and his 


underſtanding. At Roms he ſtudied Greek under - 


| the learned Mugurus; and after he had accom- 
pliſhed every intelligence he thought neceſſary for 


his purpoſe, he retired to his eſtate at Ax Jou to 
loſe himſelf i in indy. 


75 


Pu cid the Firſt, however, unwilling that 


ſuch talents ſhould be loſt to the world, drew him 55 
from obſcurity and ſent him ambaſſador to VENICE, 


where he fell in love with; a young lady of condition, | 
by whom he had ſeveral children. Returned FAY i 


5 Parts, he was promoted by the king to ſome 
honourable and lucrative ſituations, and the firſt uſe 
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he made of his learning was to tranſlate ſuch works 
as might be ſerviceable to the ſtate. 


The taſk, however, in which he moſt delighted 


was tranſlating SoryocLEs and Eurieipts. The 


tragedy of Electra containing, according to its title, 
the inhuman and truly piteous death of Acamgn- 
ON by his wicked wife CLYTEMN ESTRA, and his 
cruel adulterer EcySTHUS, was publiſhed at Pants 
in che year 1537. 


„ This 8 chat the French wight clearly c com- 
prehend the nature of Greek poetry, Bar tranſlated. 
verſe for verſe; conſequently the ſty le i 1s barbarous 


enough, But be tranſlated afterwards the Hecuba 


of Eunlribzs in a more liberal manner, intending 
it for the ediſication of his children. It was printed 
in 1550, dedicated to HEN Ry the Secoud, and it is | 


| ſpoken of as an genious work. 


Ei” FT waa 6 Sinrt ET, about the ſame time, pub- 
5 liſhed a tranſlation of the Iphigenia of EURITID Es, 
and other authors are ſpoken of who emulated Bair. 

: The Freneh, nevertheleſs, conſider JopeLLE 1 
the founder of tragedy ; for they ſay that theſe 

| tranſlations only ſerve to point out, at a diſtance, 
the road that dramatic writers ought to follow. But 
this | IS s only ee opinion. 1 Joris,” ſays the 
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duke de VALILIERE, © was the firſt who had the 


& boldneſs to bring forward a tragedy of his own 
60 invention. It was called Cleopatra Captive, and 
6 publiſhed 1 in 1552; but it was a ſervile imitation _ 


& of the cut and form of the Greek theatre, and 
yet he has the glory to paſs for the inventor of 5 
25 F 1 cragedy.” But let us examine him. 


PA \ | oy 


4 ; 5 a 8 ! 


OS W lord of . was 


born at PAR Is in 1532, of a family iuſtrious both 
by birth and by talents. The delight he took in 
ſtudying the works of the Greeks and the Romans, 
induced him to lament that the ſtage had remained 
ſo long! in a barbarous ſtate, and that ſome ſuperior Te 
genius had not introduced Sor Hoc LES and MzNANV- 
pkER, SENECA, and TERENCE, into FRANCE. : But | 
| how to manage? The confraternity were too intent 
upon deceiving the people to conſent to ſuch a dra- 
matic revolution. JoozLLEs had influence, and 
having conſtructed his Cleopatra upon the Greek 
model, he procured a theatre to be prepared in the 
: court-yard of the hotel of Ruzins, where his tra- 
0 gedy Was performed before HENRY the Second, and 
1 large concourſe of ſpectators, with the moſt « extra- 
vagant prone. 5 8 


10 DELLE, being then only twenty, and remarka- 


by handſome, undertook ' to perſorm the . at 
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Cleopatra. He atſo ſpoke the prologue, which was 
a compliment to the king, and in it he adroitly in- 
ſinuated that the Muſes, having flown from GREECE 


to FRANCE, implored the protection. of fo great a 


monarch. 


\ 


| This piece is opened by the ohoſt of Avrox v, 

who complains that the gods, jealous of his valour 
and glory when living, had connived with Cuyind 
to render him a ſlave to a paſſion that terminated 
his life; and, not contented with this, they had 


made him become odious to the Romans by pro- 
voking him to turn his wife and children out of 


doors. Since, however, matters are ſo, this ghoſt 
ſeems determined to keep up che idea of all for 
love; and, therefore, appears to Crkora TRA in 
2 dream and adviſes her rather to kill herſelf than 
be led in triumph and chained to the chariot of ; 
. Casar. The ghoſt, out of regard, probably, to 


5 the rules of Ar1$STOT LE, enjoins her to meet him 


, in the ſhades 1 in leſs than on” four hours. 


8 


. chorus, at the end of he” firſt act, Enz 
the inſtability of human. wiſhes, the fall of Trov : 
once ſo glorious, the wretchedneſs of Meps a . 
the loſs of Jasox; and, at length, advert- to the 


roſe that laſts but a day, and apply their remar ks to 
the unhappy fate of ANTONY and Crxor ATRA. 
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In the ſecond act, Cæs AR enjoys the idea of 


CEO ATRA“s captivity, In the third he has an 
interview with CLeo?ATRA, who threatens to kick 


him and he runs away. In the fourth ſhe kills her- 


| ſelf; and in the fifth they deplore her death. PRO 
 EVLLUS exclaims Never did the light of heaven 5 


[4 


diſcover ſo frightful a day for Egyer. I found | 


er, lays he, in her royal habit and her crown, 
6 


{tr tched dead and pale, on a rich bed painted 1 


* and gilt. Ex as, her woman, lay dead at her 
-* feet, Gn an: MION yet breathed. but life was leav— 
ing her. Was this nobly done?“ ſaid I. “ Yes,” 
cried the faithful CuARMION, « jt was nobly done; 5 
„ and every ſueceeding king of Ecyer ſhall bear 
« teſtimony of it. This laid, the ſtaggered, fell, 


x conſidered it neceſſary to » fay: fo en af: this 


_ tragedy as it was looked up to as the chef d'guore of 
its time, and a mode] for every thing that was to 
| ſucceed i Its reception encouraged JoveLLy | 
to go on, oh he ſoon after produced The Sacr ifice 
of Dido, taken as cloſely as poſlible from the Ancid 
of VinxeiL, which had conliderable ſuccels; and 3 
after that a comedy called Eugene; or the Rencoun.- 
ter. which are ſuppoſed to make up the whole of his 
dramatic works, for they are printed, together with E 
= ſome milcellanies of his, 11 in one volume 1 in 2674. 
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Ile appears, however, to have left behind him 
ſomething more in manuſcript; for DE LHA MoTTE 


ſays, “ have the tragedies and comedies of Jo- 
0 DELLE in my poſſeſlion, ſome finiſhed, ſome hung 


6 upon the hooks ; theſe were commanded either by 


« the queen, or madame, the king's ſiſter; but were 


6 deferred on account of the troubleſome times.“ 


DE LA Mon TE allo ſpeaks of him as a man of 
univerſal knowledge, and greatly | 0 lteemed by all = 


ranks of people. 


\ 


A number of dramatic authors feltowed Joo ELLE 


with various ſucceſs; but no lingle effort proved 


any thing equal to the mode 15 from which they 
copied, till, in Garnier, JobELIE found a moſt 
powerful rival. There is ſomething ſo very extra- 
ordinary in the particulars of that man's life. that I. 


mall e relate them. 


Rogzar GAAxIER was born at Fenrs BER 
NAR D, in LE Mains. He was intended for he 
| law, the ſtudy of which profeflion he very Intle re- 
garded, his inclination leading him wholly to elegant 
and claſſical literature. It was not, however, in 
after Job ELER had obtained conl ſiderable repu— : 
tation that G. ARNIER was known as a poet; hue as 


ſoon as his name came ty before the public, he 
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was ooibdered as a French SOPHOCLES, born to 
eclipſe their ALSCHYLUS, JooeLLE®*, 


The report of his fame ſoon reached the court, 


and CHARLES the Ninth was very anxious to attach 


him to his ſervice; but he preferred the comfort 


and tranquility he enjoyed in the boſom of his fa- 


mily, to the anxiety and uneaſineſs attendant on the 


_ followers of kings. HE NAV the Second made th 


other attempt to entice him to court, alluring him 7 


with large offers to forward his fortune. He had, 
however, the courage to reſiſt this ſecond tempta- : : 
tion, and pronounced upon this occaſion as he had 
upon the other, a harangue of thanks which proved 

him a good orator, a true philoſopher, an excellent 
; poet, and a zealous c citizen. 


"He was, nevertheleſs, prevailed upon by his 


friends for the good of his country, which ſtood in 


need at that time of every honeſt man's aſſiſtance, 


to accept a charge i in the grand council of the na- 
tion; and, for this purpoſe, he eſtabliſhed himſelf : 
at Paris, He had not been long in the capital | 
| with his vife and his children, whom he ee 


5 To make this emilitude more perfect, ne Lawns his career Pa 


with gaining a prize at the Feaſts of FLORA, died in Pro- 
vexc for the encouragement of * | 
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loved, when the plague almoſt deſolated that city 
by its ravages. This was about 1580; and, in ad- 


dition to the danger he had to apprehend to himſelf _ 
and his fam mily, a moſt horrible plot was deviſed 


againſt him by his ſervants, who formed the mon- 


ſtrous and dreadful project, for the purpoſe of plun- 
dering the houle, of poiſoning him, his wife, and 
his children, under an idea that their ſeveral deaths : 


might be lain upon the plague. 


This ſhocking plor'y was detected and its perpe- 


trators convicted and puniſhed ; but it operated on 

poor GARNIER and his family, only as a lingering 
| death inſtead of an inſtant one; for, no ſooner had 

the wife of Garn IER lifted the poiſon to her lips, by 5 
which means the diſcovery was made, but ſhe felt its E 


cruel effects; and though every aſſiſtance was given 


her ſhe fell into a weakneſs and a langour that at = 
length terminated her life. GARNIER ſurvived her 
but a ſhort time, leaving his inconſolable children 
to the care of friends indeed, but without a father 


or a mother. LL 


115 tragedies. eight in number, are evidently 
imitations of the Greek and Latin poets. | He has 
, choſen ſubjects ſuitable. to the times in which he 
wrote, and calculated to inſpire horror at thoſe civil 
wars with which FRANCE was con vulſed during 
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bis life. This he conſidered to be his duty as a 
poet and a patriot; and while his zeal in the cauſe 
of his country added animation to his genius, he at 
once wrote leſſons for the conduct of his country- 
men, and examples for che enlargement of their un- 


We 


* No pieces,” ſays his biographer, © were at 
ce that time equal to thoſe of GAR NIER. His ſub- 
jects are noble, his perſonages are great charac- 
ters, his ſtyle is harmonious, and ſometimes 
* energetic. The critics, however, have reproached 
pr & him with preferring the manner of Sznxca to 
wer that of SoyyocLts and Evurieipes, and to have 7 
„given in dialogue, which ſhonld be as near to 
nature as poſſible, ſometimes the familiarity of 
epiſtle, ſometimes the epic pomp of the epopœia, 
& ſometimes the pindaric flights of ode, and ſome- 
times the paſtoral images of eclogue. In a word, 
to have forged new expreſſions, chequered with 
05 Greek and Latin; but, in ſpight of theſe faults,” 
continues this writer, © GARNIER will mags hold 
1 conſiderable rank as a dramatic Poet.” 
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CHAP. VI. 


| FROM HARDY TO CORNEILLE. 


Ll 


Faou GARNIER to Han pv, comprehending al. 


moſt the laſt half of the ſixteenth century, Francs 


produced many authors, ſome of whom were men 
ol original invention; but far the greateſt part were 


either tranſlators, or imitators of the ancients, or 
elle of their cotemporaries in other countries. 1 
ſhall not, therefore, ſpeak particularly of any of 
theſe, for they were remarkable for nothing but 
their ſtriet conformity to the bad taſte and puerility 


of many of thoſe who had gone before them. 


OD To keep this matter, therefore, as intereſting a 8 
poſſible, i it will be better altogether to pals by this 
dramatic chaſm, and come at once to Han Dy; who, PE 
by his altoniſhing fecundity, by the new f ee 
and particular conduct of his tragedies, ſome or 
which are now to be procured, certainly wrought a 


1 epoch in the hiltory of the French 
drama. 
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ALEXANDER Hazpy was born at Parts, but 
it is very uncertain in what year, who were his 


Fay parents, or how he paſſed his youth. All we cer- 


tainly know is, that about the year 1600, he was cele- 
brated for -his dramatic talents; and at that time we 5 
find him a retainer to a trolling company, whom 

he, in an . manner, perpetually ſupplied 
with novelty *. 5 


His reputation, however, ſoon attracted the at- 
tention of the comedians of Paris, who, at their 5 
eſtabliſhment, when they came to a reſolution of 


2 performing three times a week, found they could 5 


not carry their ſcheme effectually into execution 
without the allociation of this poet, who appeared : 
to be fo capable of furniſhing. continual novelty. 
Harpy undertook the taſk, and performed it with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he continued their almoſt ex- 
cluſive writer to his death, which happened ſome- 
time between 1628 and 16323 for, at the firſt of 
thoſe dates, he was certainly alive, having at that 
time publiſhed himſelf the ſixth volume of his 
works; and, at the latter, he was dead, for his widow | 
was then obliged. to commence a law ſuit againſt 


— 4 


5 Baur, job zin, and GARKIER, were men of family, ad; con- 
ſequently every particular concernitig them is very eaſy to be traced. 
HARD was, very probably, the ſon of an actor and ace and, 
| theretore, his bi ith, and his death, are marked vie . 
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the managers for having ſhamefully rejected to fulfil 
their contract with bim. 


Hardy is faid to have written eight hundred 
pieces. This is extremely improbable, and indeed 
it is very much doubted. Many authors of repu- 


tation, however, for though they ſeem very little to 
regard him, are yet anxious about his works, agree 


| that he had an invention incredibly fertile ; and, in- 
: deed, if it be true, that he almoſt wholly ſupplied. 
the theatre for nearly thirty years; his productions 
muſt have been immenſe in point of number, what- © 


ever they were in point of merit. 


ScopkRx, who inſiſts that Harpy wrote eight 
hundred dramatic pieces, adds that he was a great. 
man in ſpight of the envy that purſued him * ; that, 

had he worked for his amuſement inſtead of gh 
necellity, his productions would have been inimita- 
ble, but as he unfortuaately ſtruggled with poverty, 

8 too often to the reproach of the world, an attendant _ 

* 06 poetry, in neglecting HarDy, the age in which 5 
bs. lived has ſublcribed an indelible record of its 


f own n Ignorance. . 


\ 


. If Scubiny had inflanced this as a 1 wevof * Tus: being a 


: great man nobody would have doubted him, 
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PERTA IT ſays *, that if Scuprry for inimi- 
table had ſubſtituted the word paſſable, this eulo- 
gium on Haxvy would have been literally truth; 
adding, that one proof, not only of his merit but 
his influence was, that he eſtabliſhed a regular price 
for dramatic pieces, which no author had ever been 
able to accompliſh before him. „For the reſt,” 
cominues PERFAICT, * it is very eaſy to ſee that 
& his lubjects are without choice, or diſernment, 
„that his verfification is poor and low, and that 


„he has ill ob zlerved the rules of decency and 


* decorum, to efſentially neceflary in dramatic 
& poeuy; but, with all his faults, it cannot be de- 
nie that he was born with diſtinguiſhed talents ; 
«Ky hich, it is to be lamented, his miſerable ination 
-<..a6d his unfortunate propenſity to write verſe = 
fo rapidly, almoſt deprived him of the power o 
make an anvantageous uſe of. It may be laid 5 
. 6 further, that he certainly underſtood effect on the 
lage more naturally, and in a manner more per- 
e fect, than any of the poets who preceded him; 
« and he gave ſo new a form to the theatre at Parts, 


6 that thoſe ſpectacles, which began with him to be 


. — 2» — 


| * There are two PekFAICTS. They 1 were brothers, and wrote 
in conjunct. ou; but all the rech writers have a habit of men- 
tioning them es if the! r works were written by one author; 1 ſhall, 
| tere fore, c conform to it, | 


6 performed three times a week, before his death 
« were performed every day.” 


GUERET, in a work, entitled The War of the 
Authors, ſays that HARDY wrote verſe with ſuch 


facility, that he would often produce two thouſand. 
lines in twenty-four hours, and that, in three days, 

he would write a comedy, the comedians would 
1 perfect in it, and it would appear Wee the 


” public * 


5 Fosrrurrir, ſpeaking of HaR Dy, TR 
more ſoberly, „His fecundity,“ ſays he, © cer- 
. tainly 1 is marvellous; but then neither his verſes 


& nor the diſpoſition of his pieces have coſt him 
much pains. Nothing comes amiſs to him. Every 


* ſubject is good. Whether it is the death of 
66 ACHILLES, Or a tradeſman' s wife that the huſband 
Ou catches i in adultery, it is all the ſame to Han DY. 


2 ——_—_—— 
— 


» We have no certain account that Hab wrote any comedy at 
all, there fore that part of GurxREA's remark is as ridiculous as the 

reſt. Two thouſand lines 1s equal to eighty pages, the letter the 

current ſize of this hiſtory. What writer will undertake, in a day, : 


to copy half that quantity, much leſs invent it. Beſides GUEeRET, 


in his kindneſs, outcalculates himſelf; for he not only tries to prove 
that HARDY was very lazy, for at this rate he might, inſtead of 

: eight hundred, have writteu more than three thouſand pieces; but 

he eclipſes the poet in the ſuperior merit of the actors; unleſs, as in 


| the caſe of FALSTAFF and the prince, Harpy had t thi talent of iu. 
| 2 ing the actors W th his inſtinct. | 
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Every thing is equally tragedy. Nor have man- 
ners or decorum any thing to do in the buſineſs, 
No we ſee a proſtitute in her bed who ſupports 
eher character very naturally; now we are enter- 
& tained with a rape; and, now, a married woman 
e meets her lover at the place of aſſignation, and 

they fairly tell che audience. that they are going 


to bed together.” 


FoxrexeiLtE is alſo very angry with Harvy 
for the immorality of his expreſſions, which, he ſays, 
not only hurt his cauſe but his reputation. To call 
a a womana ſaint, is not only irreligious, but unpoetic. 
If he called her a goddeſs,” ſaid FoNTENELLE, 
« it would be perfect poetry, and the very | fiction . 
"hr that i is permitted to lovers. It is too ſerious to 
„ ſport with truth. There are ſaints but there are 
no goddeſſes *. N „ 


„ However,” contiaues FoxTenziLs, « jt 
% muſt be confeſſed that the pieces of Han D 
© 0 have not that tireſome and unſupportable tame. 


* Here FONTENELLE has written a ſatire on doctor JOHNSON, 
and a panegyric on SHAKESPFAR, JOHNSON will not allow any 
thing mythological to be admitted into poetry. SHAKESPEAR, 
who knew without a prompter the whole province of poetry, makes 


Joie ſay, © Swear by thy gracious felt who art he Is vs. 5 


— idea. and F 11 believe LINES: 
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5 neſs of the greateſt part of thoſe that have gone 


„ before them. But this is all the merit we can 


64 allow them; for, though the ſubjects give them | 
00 ſometimes greater ſtrength and intereſt, the poevy | 


is not written with n force.” A 


The reader will very revdily; from theſe re- 
marks, form a pretty correct judgment of HARDY. 
Certainly the French ſtage has ſingular obligations 


to him; but it is prudent, however, to obſerve that, 


though he has general merit he has particular faults; 
which, to do him juſtice, no one was more ready 


to point out than himſelf; endeavouring, at all times, 
in very laudable ſelf defence, to throw the odium 


| on his unfortunate ſituation, which obliged him to 


vrite more than he had an opportunity to correct ; 


and this ſhould ſeem, really, to prove that his ge- 
nius and his talents were ſuperior to what the world 


had a right to ſoppaſs them “. , 


— 


4 To give RENTS as much ſale play as poſſible, let us inſtance | 


| Day DEN; who, though he has immortalized himſelf by a ſingle 


poem, would have left behind him by no nfeans a brilliant fame had 
he written only for the ſtage. Not from his want of ſuperior ge-" 
| nius and talents, but from his having been a dramatic drudge as 
Hape was. I cannot, however, compliment HARD x with placing 1 
him by the ſide of DRYDEN, whoſe worſt play has probably more 
poetry than Harpy's beſt. I only mean to inſtance the limilarity of 


fituation between the two men, and by at to prove, that if the. EX 
VOL. Jö»; Ts 
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As to the tumber of pieces written by H ARDY) 
we know by name but of torty- one. SCUDERY, as 
we have ſeen, inſiſts that he wrote eight hundred, 
and GUERET has a much higher notion of the 
matter; but Scuotry is a writer who was remarka- 
ble for exaggeration, and Gu ERET, very probably, To 
as his Battle of the Authors, like Swift s Battle of 
the Books, i is a ſatire, W meant to ridicule what he 
did not believe. F 0s 1 


Hanxpy l in his preface to his works, | 
5 ſpeaks of xX hundred and more; which Fo N- 
TEN ELLE pleaſantly obſerves, was no number at all 5 
when 1 it is conſidered that his cotemporary, 5 46 
DE Vr A, had given to SPAIN two thouſand. 
ſhould ſeem, as he himſelf printed an edition of 4 0 
works, that over and above the forty- one pieces 
that edition contained, bis productions were, per : 
haps, irregular, or unfiniſhed, or written to ſerve _ 
ſome local or temporary purpoſe, or of ſome other 


5 deſcription that rendered them unfit for publication, | 


and, therefore, whatever might have been their : 


- number, he thought none of them worthy of ſe. 
* lection. 7 ee 


wv Low - 


traordinary reputation of Dayoan was materially injured by his 
theatrical trammels, the ſame inconvenience mutt certainly, in a pro. = 
Wha degree, | have leſſened the f Topatation due to HakDY. _ 


1 
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Certainly Hirpy muſt have paved t the way for 


that reputation the F rench ſtage ſo ſoon afterwards 
experienced; for we ſee, in his life time, not only 


ſo great an avidity in the public to frequent the the- 


atre that from threk times a week plays were per- 
formed every day; but ſoon after he got almoſt an 
excluſive poſſeſſion of the drama, on account of the 


prodigious concourſe of ſpectators, the comedians, 


for the accommodation of the public, ſeperated into 


two companies, one continuing in their old theatre, 


| Le Hotel de Burgogne, and the Sher. removing to a 1 


new one au Marais*, : 


Indeed, the more we conſider the circumſtance, 

| the more we ſhall have to admire that Has D ſingle 
handed could ſuſtain the prodigious taſk of furniſh- 
ing novelty to the theatre with improved ſucceſs 
for nearly thirty years, when we ſhall ſee that it re- 
quired not leſs than twenty celebrated men to keep 
it up to any pitch of excellence for the following 
fifty years, during which period the ſtage Houriſhed | 


under the great CORNEILLE.. 5 


— 


* 


i : * This was 1 aha, when, by 3 an 1 of the blies 
5 the doors of the theatre were obli ged to be opened at one o' clock in 


the day, and the performance to begin at two and finiſh at four. At 
that time it was faſhionable to dige at noon. There were no lamps 


tnieves. 


in Paris, few coaches, it an with filth, and bxarmed with a 5 
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On taking leave, therefore, of JoptLLz, Gan- 
VIER, and Har oy, it may be remarked, that J o- 
DELLE merited all the praiſe he received for emu- 
lating Barr, and, thereby, reſcuing the French 
| ſtage from barbariſm by introducing the ancients; | 
for though he muſt have tound inſurmountable dif- 
ficulties in attempting to ſuit the harmony of the 
Greek language, and the majeſty of the Roman, 
to tierceneſs of the French; yet thoſe traits of na- 
ture and ſimplicity to which he was able to give 

force and effect, were Not only admirable 1 in them- 
ſelves, but ſerved as a model for his ſucceſſors, 
which foundation for fame ought not to be denied 
him; tor though it was only ſowing a harveſt for 
Others to reap, yet it muſt be allowed that his la- 
bours, though not perfect, were highly meritorious, 55 
and that had he lived a century later he would cer- 
tainly have been a celebrated writer. 


To CanvIEA be ſpecies of praiſe i is ; due, 5 
which places his character, as a great genius, even 
above that of JopEITIE ; for, though he took his 
ſubjects from the ancients, his applications were all 
at home, certainly the firſt and moſt perfect pro- 


vince of tragedy; and which gives a writer oppor- 


tunity to blend the patriot with the poet. He in- 
ſpired FR Ax ck with a juſt horror of domeſtic diſ- 
ſentions, by repreſenting the entrails of Rome torne 
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by her proper citizens. He combatted pride, envy, 


| and cruelty in the Romans, that they might be de- 


teſted by the French. A pen like this is the club 
of HERCULES, and does more towards eſtabliſhing 
domeſtic tranquility than a thouſand armies. "Theſe 

deſtroy men, the other deſtroys monſters, = 


The praiſe of a bold id ſucceſsful attempt at 
this reformation is due to GARNIER; who, had he 
been able to have accompliſhed that extreme difh- 
cult taſk of 1 imitating without becoming a manneriſt, 


would, to the force of his writings, have added 


taſte and ſtyle; but the French language had not at 
that time been ſufficiently filtered to be limpid. It 


required that JoptLLE and GARNIER ſhould be 
perfected by CoxxEII IE, and Racins; who, | 
_ admirable as they were, experienced advantage 
in finding the ſource already explored to their 


. hands. 


1 to Hanor, we can add no more than that, 


bad he given himſelf time he muſt have greatly 

E eclipſed his predeceſſors; and, taking in the idea, 
that there was no competitorlhip, nothing to excite | 

emulation in him; but, on the contrary, that his 

invention was conſtantly on the ſtretch, and chat his 

whole employment was to exhauſt his fertile and 
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productive mind, and all this for no induce- 
ment but general applauſe, for he was always 
poor, it is impoſſible to deny that his genius 
was inexhauſtible, his induſtry meritorious, and his 
; patience n 
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CHAP vil. 


— —ꝛ nkͤ7!d/— 


SCUDERY, TRISTAN, MAIRET, DU RYER, ROTROV, 


AND OTHER HARBINGERS OF CORNEILLE. 


Ws are now come to the time when the dramatic 
art in France began to look proudly forward to- 7 
wards perfection; an era which, in any country, 
cannot be expected but from a grand aſſociation of 


talents. This event nature ſeems at that time to 


have conſidered. herſelf indebted to France, for 

the fifty years during which ConnziLit adorned 
: literature, produced a larger liſt of eminent dra- 
| matic writers than any other country in the ſame 


5 period ever had to boaſt. 


As this great luminary was Karree vin 


many ſatelites at his birth, who ſhone with ſome 


5 brilliancy as chey followed him through his career, 
it will not be improper, in a ſummary manner, to 
ſpeak of their merits the better hereafter to il. 


luſtrate his. 


Geort Seuptry, who we have already known | 
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as the panegryiſt of Han Dv, ſeems to have been in 
need of a ſimilar panegyriſt himſelf ; for, in endea- 
vouring to out- do his favourite, he fell into much 
more unpardonable errors himſelf. He was not con- 
tented with writing very fat, and conſequently very 
imperfect, but he thought proper to chuſe ſubjects 
that were unintereſting, and plots that were inex- 
plicable. His ſcenes are, therefore, alternately 


' wonderful and tireſome, and his ſtyle beautiful and 
bombaſtic. 


His dramatic pieces, eight in number, were pub- 
liſhed at various times, as well as a variety of other 
8 all which 2 are ſaid to have had a great : 

- fale* j 


Scupery was s born of a noble family, i in 1601, . 
at nr DE Gracs, and died at Paris in 1667. 

| He ſerved in the army, obtained a high rank, and 
Was admitted of the F rench academy. 


_— 


3 T his great ſale of the works of scupkxx provoked the fol. 
| lowing impromtu: ES 


Ah happy dcupuny; i in thought { ſo ehe | 

That thy pen every month a new book can produce : 
Tis true thy productions ne' er yet had pretence 

"IO genius, or ſtyle, erudition, or ſenſe; _ 
Yet, SCUDERY, be happy ; though wiſe men ne'er heed” em, 
Still ee ſell * em that idiots we þ read 'em. 
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Francis Txis TAN, ſurnamed the Hermit, and 


ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the famous PIERRE 


LE HERMuITE, author of the firſt cruſade, was born 


in the Chateau de Souliers, in the provence DELTA 
Mancus, in 1601. His character ſeems to have 
been ſomething ſimilar to our SAVAGE the poet, 


for he poſſeſſed ſimilar merit, laboured under ſimi- 
Jar misfortunes, and endured ſimilar poverty. 


TrIsTAN was placed near the perſon of the 
marquis Dx VERNEU1L, natural ſon of HENRY 
the Fourth; but, having had the misfortune to kill 
an officer in a rencounter, he fled to ENGLAND. 
here he firft imbibed a taſte for letters. Aſter a 
time he returned, and marſhal DE Homies ſee- 


ing him at BOURDEAU x, preſented him to Louis 


the Thirteenth, who granted him a pardon, and 
_ Gasron D' OrLEANS took him for one. of his gen- 5 


5 emen! in ordinary. 


Gaming, wenching, and poetry filled the time 
| of poor TriSTAN, hue not his pockets. His po- 
verty was extreme. BorLEAv tells us that he paſſed 
oy his ſummers without a ſhirt, and his winters without 
a coat. He died in 1655, aſter having led a life 
agitated and full of events, which he himſelf has 


given an account of in his romance called The 
Diſgraced Page. . . 
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TarisTaAN wrote a great variety of things, but 
he is chiefly ſpoken of for his dramatic productions, 
of which there are eight known to be his, and two 
attributed to him. His merit was of a ſuperior. 
ſtamp to Scupxry and others. His tragedy of 
Mariamne has certainly conſiderable merit. Indeed 
this piece, as well as ſome others of his writings, 
furniſhed matter for the imitation of more cele- 
brated men, and there can be no doubt, had not 
his life been chequered with ſo much madneſs and 
folly, had he not neglected his friends, trifled with 
his reputation, and diſgraced his ſituation, for he | 
was noble by birth, and had the diſtinction of a 
ſeat in the F rench academy, TarsrAx would have . 
made a diſtinguiſhed _ in literature“. 


Of Maik Er e is very little to hip. He 
was born two years before Conxzirrz, and died 


„ 
—_— _— * 8 a — 


S * a * 


5 Tt will be i that N tad his dramatic taſte 

in ENGLAND. This was ſome time after the death of SHaKESPEAR, | 
' whoſe works, as well as thoſe of Jonson, BeaumonT and 
 FLieTCHER, and other writers of that time, he muſt have read. 


” This will incontrovertibly prove that both tragedy and comedy were 


_ infinitely forwarder in ENGLAND than in FRANCE, but I ſhall re- 


| | ſerve myſelf for a better opportunity of ſpeaking to this particularly E 


when, I think, I ſhall eatly ſhew that whatever may have been our 
obligations to the French theatre ſince CORNELLLE and MoliERx, 


it never would have arrived to the ſtate of perfection in which they 


left it, had not their cold inanimate productions received a prome- 
—_ thean glow from the fer vid and celeſtial — of — 
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two years after him. He ſeems as if he had kept 
his reputation by his connections; for being at- 
tached to the admiral MoxTMORE NN, he was 
created a nobleman for his valour. As to any pre- 
tentions to rank as a poet he, had none but what 
were very lender indeed. His pieces, which amount 
to twelve, are in general tragi-comedies, and 
clothed in very indecent language. They are bold 
and broad, but have neither conduct, nor regularity. 
His Sophoniſba, however, in which he has obſerved 5 
the rule of twenty four hours, excited ſome curioſity; ; 
nay it is even ſaid that VoLTaA1RE, on that account, 
attempted to repair it; but he deſiſted, ſaying, that. 
it was like an old hens; it might be pulled down 
and. rebuilt with the aſſiſtance of better materials, 
but chat it was ens to 8 it. 


Dv Reis who was hat in Pants, of. a noble 
family, in 1605, was admitted into the academy in 


1656. He was ſecretary to the duke DE VenDOME, 4 


and obtained late in life the brevet of hiſtoriogra- 

pher of Fraxos with a ſuitable penſion. A dif- 

proportionate marriage reduced him to work by the 
ſheet as a poet. This is enough to prove that what- 
ever his merit might have been it had not fair play. 

He left behind him nineteen dramatic pieces, and 
| five more are attributed to him. 4 lcionee, Saul, and 

Scevole, are laid to have conſiderable merit, t. LAbbe 
5 — k x 2 


D Aubignac, ſays Alciondey is full of beauty and 


grandeur; MEN AGE conſiders it as a chef dæuvre, 


The claudi. 5 
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and CnrIsTIAan, queen of SwepEx, was ſo en- 
amoured of it, that ſhe had it t conſtantly read t tO her 


three times a day -. 


Dou RyYENI is generally allowed a conſiderable 


ſhare of reputation; which, if it was his due, ſhackled f 
: and trammelled as it was, muſt have been much 


greater had he written up to his feelings and not at 


the command of a taſk maſter, 5 


Rornov was s born at c Dazux, in 1 160g, three 


years after CorNEiLLE; but, as he died thirty years 
before that great poet, it will be proper that he 
ſhould be ſpoken of here. RoTrou would have 
been invited to become a member of the F rench 
academy had he been a reſident in PaRis, which 2 
regulation, except to honorary members, was in- 
diſpenſible. As it was- he was obliged to decline 
this diſtinction, conſidering it bis duty to write 
at DREUx, where he had ſeveral honourable em- 
; ployments, to the duties of which he fell a ſacrifice ; 5 
for, conceiving his preſence neceſſary for the better 
regulation of the inhabitants during a peſtilential 
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This is nothing to the tle © of Mavan Dacies's partiality me 
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fever, he was himſelf carried off by the diſorder he 
had been ſo 1 to avert. | 
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AI nineteen years Rorrou produced thirty-ſix 
pieces; in which, as his labours were entirely de- 
vated to the valuable purpoſe of rendering tragedy 
| natural and intereſting, and as there are a great 
number of poetic beauties to be found in his pro- 
ductions, there can be no doubt but he may be 
fairly conlidered as che neareſt at that time, in point 
of intrinſic merit, to CORNEILLE. 
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Rorxov, nevertheleſs, wrote too falt. His 
foible was gaming, and whenever he had a bad 
chance he repaired it by writing a play. Thus ad 
I Pleces have not all the ſame force and beauty. 
cannot, however, be denied that i in moſt of _ 
there is an elevation in the deſigns; the ideas 8 
5 novel, grand, and bold; and the conduct announces . 
a a judicious taſte, and a well informed mind. 


... ROAR ESDMcitec— co. 
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His errors are the errors of the times, from 
which even CoxNEILLE was not free. His lources, 
like the ſources of other poets, were, as occaſion 
ſerved, Greek, Roman, Italian, Spaniſh, and En- : 
gliſh. Tragi- comedies were at that time the pre- 
voailing taſte, and theſe were taken from romances, 
al conltructed, ſtuffed with willing characters, frivo- 


r 
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lous epiſodes, and every thing unneceſſary and ex- 
traneous. Combats, meetings, partings, diſguiſes, 
and other fantaſtic and extravagant circumſtances, 


outraged common ſenſe and propriety, deſtroyed 


ſober and rational expectation, and gave the piece 
more an air of knight errantry than nature. | 


In this extravaganc 6, perbaps, Rorro: o too much 


3 himſelf; but it was only going with the 
| herd, and it does not preclude him from the honeſt _ 
| ſhare of praiſe due to his rcal merit, which was 
_ great and commanding, and which, had he lived to 
| have curbed the mettle of his volatile muſe, might 
have conhrmed him a reputation, perhaps, but little | 
: inferior to his great eee 


up will be proper to follow Rorrov. with ſome | 


: Aeon of D: $MARETS, CoLLETET, and BoisR0- | 


BERT, Which four, together with Corn MIL: 


alliſted cardinal RicutLiuu in the fabrication of - 
ſev eral miſerable performances, in which it is al- 
lowed he had a hand, but which were moſt probably — 
. originally written by him and retouched by thoſe 
five poets, who fathered theſe plays that the repu- : 


tation of the cardinal as a great ſtateſman might not 
be ſcandalized. 


| DezMtaners, who was born in 1 595, ſeems to 
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have had ſome wit, but much more cunning. He was 


called Le Bel-efþrit of viſionaries, and the vitionary 
of Les beaux-eſprits. He managed, however, his 


viſions ſo well that they realized for him ſeveral 


lucrative ſituations under cardinal RIchzLIku, 


through whoſe ſolicitation he was allo one of the firſt i 
members of the French academy. He publiſhed 
ten very indifferent dramatic pieces, in many of 

wich the cardinal is ſuppoſed to have had a hand, 

5 particularly thoſe under the titles of Eu, Mes and 


Mz ame. 


-"Corterur, counſellor, and one of the forty | 
E members of the French academy, was neither ſo 
fortunate, nor ſo prudent as DesMarETs; for, 
though he was a great favourite of the cardinal, 
and condeſcended to take his ſhare of the odium 
which attached to him and his colleagues in conſe- 


quence of the folly of RicHyEL1Ev, who vainly fan- 


cied it was as ealy to become a poet as a a ſtateſman, 
; he had n not t wherewithal to o bury him when he dicd. : 


BoiSkoBERT, who, being one ot Rica, IEU'S 


favourites, was given a confiderable place, and alſo 
introduced among the mem tbers of the French aca- 
demy, ſeems to have had a fertile genius, and lels 
| ſervility than DEsMARETS and CoLterar, He 
; publiſhed twenty dramatic pieces lome of which . 
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ceived no advantage from the aſſiſtance of the 
cardinal. 


There was alſo a man of very inconſiderable 


merit, of the name of CHaPELAIN, who ſeems to 
have been the ſervant of all work in his bulineſs. 


He was compiler, amanuenſis, prompter, in ſhort 


any thing; but the moſt convenient among his ac- 

commoduting qualities was his fathering all ſuch 

| miſerable paſſages of the cardinal as the reſt of the 5 
fraternity thought would diſgrace them. 


'RicutLIED, no doubt bad a kind in many of 


| the writings of Ds MARE TS and BOIS ROBERT; 5 
but the pieces ſuppoſed to have been firſt written 
: by him, and afterwards fitted to the ſtage by the five 

| Poets, as they were then called for diſtinction, were 
Europe, Mirame, and the Tuilleries; - ſome particu- 
lars relative to which pieces it may not be unenter- 

55 Fg to relate. e 


5 Afier the ending] bad written u Europe, he ſent it by 85 

BotskoBERT to the French academy, compoſed 
principally of his creatures, and entreated their 
opinion without flattery ; begging alſo they would 
honeſtly correct any thing that militated againſt the 
rules of the theatre, or poetry in general. The 
academy flattered by the unlimited conditions 
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given chem, and, perhaps, pleaſed at an opportu— 
nity of vaunting their own conſequence, forgot the 
deference due to the cardinal's patronage, and diſ- 
figured the manuſcript with ſo many alterations 
that it was all one blot, like the . of Pa- 
xi ETESs. : 


3 having with extreme difficulty 

and caution made his report to his principal, the 

poor cardinal, who could ſtand unmoved when any 
diſaſter happened to the ſtate, fairly ſunk under 
this diſaſter that had happened to his play; and, in 

: the firſt paroxyſm of his deſpair, he tore the copy to 

pieces, threw it into the chimney, and i in a : ſtate of 5 
: the greateſt deſpondency went to bed. 


Hani being einne chere was no . on the 
hearth, and this the wretched cardinal, with the true 
tenderneſs of a father for his dear offspring, re- 
collected. He got up, ſent for CERES r, his ſecre- 
tary, ordered him to collect all the ſcraps that had 
been thrown into the chimney, and aſked him to get 
ſome paſte, or if there was none in the houſe, to go 
to the laundry and fetch ſome ſtarch. Cu ERES T in- 
ſtantly obeyed his maſter's orders, produced the 
ſtarch, and they pailed the greateſt part. © ol the night 
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together Merching and patching the play al, at 


9 it wore a pretty TO Form: 


wu 


Next morning the play was copied in the car- 


dinab's preſence, who ordered the corrections made 
| by the academy to be changed, except ſome few 
5 of the moſt immaterial ; and, in this ſtate, he ſent it 
back by BotskoBERT, with directions to inform 
the academy that they might ſee he had profited by 
their advice; but, as it was poſſible they might not 
be more infallible than him, he — not altogether 


abided 1 their alterations. = 


This e had the ge ee effect; for the 85 


8 perhaps at the inſtance of BoiskoB EAT, 8 


DzsMARETS, and the reſt, having by this time con- 


ſidered, that, however, ſcouting the cardinal's play | 
might, as a ſet of literary characters add to their 

reputation, yet applauding it would as politicians 2 

add more to their intereſt, they thought proper to 
return it without any further correction, together | 
vith a letter expreſling their unanimous approbation. 


The cardinal, however, had a more impartial 


and, certainly, a more juſt ordeal to paſs than the 
academy. The public, awed by no conſideration | 
of intereſt, damned the piece; — K both the car- 5 
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dinal and the academy were ſo aſhamed of them. 


ſelves that, not prevailing upon any of the five to 


acknowledge a concern in the play, it was attributed 


by conſent to a man of the name of St. SouURLIN, | 


a creature of the cardinal. 


As for Mirame, the cardinal gave a ſenſible 
| proof that he was its author, for it coſt him a hun- 


dred thouſand crowns to bring it on the ſtage. 1 
aſſiſted at the firſt repreſentation, and was in an 


agony of deſpair at finding it did not ſucceed. 


When he went home he ordered DEsMAR ETS to f 


attend him. Poor Ds. ARETS fearing to face his 


_ patron alone, took with him a friend, whoſe name 
was PETIT, and who had ſome humour, and r more 


| preſence of mind. 


The moment the canding ſaw them, « Well,” 3 
laid he, 6 will the French, do you think, ever have - 
0 any. taſte ? DO you know they were not de- 
+ lighted with Mirame.“ DESMARETSs Was con- 
founded, but PzrTiT knowing better how to bumour 
the cardinal, It vas not I aſſure you monſeigneur,” 


| ſaid he, „ the fault of the play, which is admirable, 


„ It was the fault of the actors. Your eminence | 
mult have perceived that they were not only 

imperfect in their parts, but they were. all drunk.“ 
£5. 07] thought ſo,” ſaid the cardinal; „ well, we 


66 
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« ſhall ſee what i is to be done on the next repre- 
« * ſentation.” 


DzEsMAR ETS and Prrir, were ſo tiefe by this 
hint, that they packed an audience, who were not 
2 0 admitted e but 50 for going ; : and 1 we 


P T his, probably, was the origin of orders; A practice by no 
| means improper under certain regulations and reftricrions; but which, 
carried to ſuck a ſhameful height as to form a poſitive ppi to 


the public opinion, ought to be publicly ſcouted. It was formerly We 


| privilege of actors, according to their reſpective ſituations, to give 
their friends a gratuitous opportunity of ſeeing them perform; who, 
jn return, promoted their intereſt at their benefits. It was alſo held 
Politic, both for the particular intereſt of the theatre, and the general g 
intereſt of the public, that men of genius ſhould be permitted gratis 
to witnefs dramatic productions, becauſe the advice of enlightened | 
men muſt neceſſarily aſſiſt the operations of the ftage, There are 
ſome few more caſes alſo, in which orders are not an inſult but a 
compliment ta the public. But when it reaches to the { {candalous 
| length of procuring a ſuborned auditory, who, right or wrong, are told 
to ſupport a piece, whatever may be the expreſs fenſe of the public, 
I know of nothing 'fo- ſhameful and ſo revolting. Every min WhO 
hazards a trial of his abilities before an Engliſh audience is as ſafe as 
on aà trial for life before an Engliſh j jury; nay, it is juſtice multiplied | 
for, ſhould he ſucceed, inſtead of twelve jurors he has hundreds, i in- 
deed now thouſands, who ſincerely rejvice at his acquittal; and, on 


the contrary, ſhould they, from truth, from candour, and from the 1 


de ference due to their own diſcernment, be un illingly obliged to 7 
pronounce a harſh ſentence ; ſlill, be it author, or actor, has the ob. 
| ject, whoſe merits they have met to inveſtigate, an obligation to 


their decifion, which: may either: beget emulation, that emulation 
may produce perfection, or elſe induce a relinquiſhment of that 


- purſuit for which there was no qualification, But this is not all, 
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are told by PE£r1s80wN that the cardinal enjoyed 
this hired applauſe with the moſt enthuſiaſtic rap- 
ture, ſometimes ſhewing himſelf to the audience, 


that they might be induced to applaud, ſometimes 
loudly applauding himſelf, and ſometimes com- 


manding ſilence, that his favourite paſſages in the 
play might be the better attended to. Poor Bois- 
ROBERT) however, with all his an ſuffered ſe- 


— — 


Putting it out of the queſtion that the public ought to be offended 


at the inſolence of theſe gratuitous critics, who cry bravo in concert, 


and applaud at the word of command; there is not common ſenſe 
in the mode by which theſe manceuvres are conducted. Thoſe who 
viſit a theatre through the medium of orders, excluſive of ſuch as I 
_ excepted before, are a ſet the moſt vulgar, the moſt ignorant, and, 


indeed, the moſt impudent that can be imagined, Can a manager 


: have an idea that they embelliſh his theatre ? They ſit in the boxes 
it is true, but their appearance would diſgrace the upper gallery. 
Can he rely upon them to criticiſe a dramatic performance? They 


do not underſtand it. Does he think that they are the proper perſons 


b to rely on in caſe of a riot? The very reverſe, they exiſt but in a row. 5 | 
What an evil then muſt it become when it is conſidered, for ſo is the | 
fact, that, with all this meanneſs, this i ignorance, and this vulgarity, 3 

theſe orderly people in every poſſible way inconvenience all the reſt 
of the audience. They get the beſt places, they are the loudeſt 
critics, and they feel themſelves ſo perfectly at home, that they con. 
ſider the play and its repreſentation as an entertainment entirely pro- 
vided for their accommodation. It were pity but managers and 
| authors, for actors are now ſo abridged of this privilege that they 
are out of the queſtion, had ſufficient manlineſs and independence to 
break through this diſgraceful cuſtom. It would at once ſpeak a 


conſciouſneſs of their own merits, and an honeſt determination to 
court a deciſion from the real voice of the public; ; the only one 
| that can a Rect any luſtre on their hi AN on. | 
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verely upon this occaſion; for, not being able in 
fo much hurry and buſtle to diſcriminate as to the 
characters of thoſe volunteers for whom he, toge- 
ther with his colleagues, bad beat up under the 
banner of the cardinal, he unfortunately introduced 
ſome ladies of equivocal character into the box i 
where ſat the ducheſs of A1GUILLON, who was ſo 
outraged and offended at this conduct, that Ricuz- _ 
LIEU moſt ungratefully baniſhed him at her requeſl. 
The academy, how ever, who knew, to cheir ſhame, 
how little reaſon the cardinal had really to be dif- 
_ pleaſed with Bofs ROBERT, ſent a deputation to de- 


mand his recall; which, however, was not effected 


: till RIiCHELIEU, being ill, principally from chagrin, 75 
8 aſked his Phyſician for a recipe, who anſwered that 

; his beſt recipe would be the preſence of Bots- 

ROBERT. TE 


The e er of The Bali was ee 5 
in the cardinal's palace, who arranged all the ſcenes 
himſelf. CoRNEILLE, who, perhaps, felt himſelf 
a little awkward upon this occalion, wanted to alter 


: 2 fomething in the third act ; but RICHELIEU told 
bim gull ſalloit avoir un eſhrit de fuite, meaning 


7 that the genius for him muſt be one ſubſervient and f 
accommodating. 


The prologue of this comedy, which was written 
by the cardinal, but fathered by CHñATELAINV 
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praiſed all the authors, who were ſeated upon this 
occaſion very conſpicuouſly among the audience. 


COLLETET, after the manu'«-ipt of the comedy 
was finiſhed, read it to the cardinal ; who, having 
| heard four lines, was ſo enchanied that he imme 


diately laid him down fifty pit oſcs, bidding him ſtop 


there, for that the king's revenue could not furniſh 


enough to pay for the reſt in proportion. The fol- 
e are the lines which ſo enchanted. the cardinal: 


; En meme temps j'ai vu, ſur le bord d'un ruiſſeau, 

La canne Shumecter de la bourbe de l'eau; 

D' une voix enrouee, et d'un battement FER 
Animer le canard 3 aupres delle ., 


"Þ 
Rich! IEU, when be became more acquainted 
with theſe lines, thought de could improve them, 


0 
— —— 


»Thhis is exactly Barzs's boar and ſow, and if theſe five poets 
had made it their ſtudy to hold the cardinal up as an object of 


ridicule they could not have more eftectually ſucceeded. That 


every reader may have an opportunity to judge of this great ſtate([- 
man's taſte, I have endeavoured to render theſe four lines i into En- 


- gliſh i in ſuch a way as to do juſtice to all the parties. 


S0 have 1 8 inclining to be fond, 

The humid duck explore the muddy pond ; 

py her thick voice, her wings in dalliance ſhake, 
To animate to love the amorous drake. 


Cortret laughed i in his lleeve at this generoſity of the cardinal, 


: and, being aſked by a friend if it was true, anſwered, 


What a ſum for four lines, full of quibbles and quirks, _ 
Ah would at this rate I could fell all my works Ju 
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and ſent ſor CorLitrtr to talk to him upon the 
ſubject. CoLLEter wiſhed to know what alter 


ation he thought proper to make, and the cardinal 


ſaid the ſecond line, La canne Shumecter de la bourbe 
die leau, ought to run La canne barboter dans la 
bourbe de Teau; barboter, which means to. muddle, 
being a better phraſe than humecter, which means 
to moiſten. ' CoLLETEr affected to think the mat- 
ter worthy mature conſideration, and promiſed ww 
| write to the cardinal upon the ſubject. This pro- 
| miſc he performed, ſubmitting to his patron whether 
the word muddle was not too low and unworthy an 
” application for the chaſte paſſion of a duck and 
a drake . 


The cardinal, . was extremely angry i 


tuthis letter, had ſcarcely read it, when he was waited 

on by ſeveral courtiers, who came to announce to 
him a brilliant victory, the meaſures of which had 
been taken by his advice and the whole conducted 
under his direction. They addreſſed him in a ſtyle ” 

full of flatery, ſaying nothing could reſiſt the au- 

thority of his eminence. « You are miſtaken,” faid 

1 the cardinal, 6 chat ſcoundrel Corrxrür reſiſts me. 


1. Scrvus? 8 . of two intriguing ducks i in a mill-pond, 
b ſeems to have originated from the cardinal's favourite paſſage, How : 


unconſcious FAR u was mas he mage SCRUB  Ngicule the great 


. RICHELIEU. 
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* 


9 


J did him the honour to. alter a line in his verſes, 


* 


6 
. letter, in REN he endeavours to prove J am in 
* "he" wrong.” 


11 can be eaſily underſtood how ſuch men as 
: Drsuanzrs, CorrETEr, and BO1SROBERT, came 


to be RientLitv's poetic drudges; but it is ex- 


traordinary that Coxx EIL IE, or even Rorkov, 

ſhould notoriouſly join ſuch a confederacy. It 
appears, however, that they conſented to it with 
extreme reluctance, for they were by no means 
active in the buſineſs, and withdrew themſelves as 
ſoon as they could. Nay, it ſhould ſeem that 
RichEIIEU felt this poignantly, for he did every 2 


thing in his power to injure CoxxEILILEHB and, 


indeed, meditated a N which he thought 


| would accompliſh his ruin. 


It, however, dilgraced che cardinal moſt Gignally, | 
which the reader will calily allow when it is knoun 


that this meditated revenge was no leſs than ven— 


turing a ſecond repreſentation of Europe, which ot 


had been damned, in oppolition to Corn EILLE'S 


popular tragedy of The Cid. Europe Was thus 


performed under the influence of the cardinal; 


but when che actor came to give it out again he 


VOL. 1. RP: Mm 


and he has the impudence to write me a long 
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was hiſſed off, and nothing further was ſuffered till 
the performers promiſed the Cid for the next 
nights repreſentation. 


Richzlixu is excuſed py his biographer for 
all this abſurdity under an idea that he patronized 
_ theſe poets, but the reverſe happens to be the fact; 
for, according to what we have read, they patro- 
nized him. Inſtead of allowing to them the in- 
| fluence of his name, and protecting every valuable 
line they wrote, he made them his tools that he 
might vaunt under their ſanetion every miſerable 
line written by him. "Is this patronage ! ? No. Give 
me that ſpontaneous diſintereſted patronage that, 
without any ſelfiſh views or pretentions, diſtin- 
guiſhes merit, foſters it, brings it to light, ſanctions 


it, recommends it; and, thereby, confers an ho- 


nourable pleaſure on the patron, and proves a mu- 
| tual advantage to the Poet and the public. 

But, putting every other confideratdcn out of 
the queſtion, there cannot be any thing ſo filly as 
: the idea of ſeveral men writing in | conjunction #. 15 


— 3 n 1 - 8 > c 


2 Among many 3 that may be cited; to prove this, Pon | 
| Gay, and ARBUTHNOT, who ſeparately, one would think, might 
have written a tolerable good play, laid their heads together and pro- i 
Auced a moſt wretched farce that Was s defervedly damned. 
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Here the application is particularly in point; for 
though every one of theſe men, except the cardinal, 
produced, ſingle handed, plays which had ſuccels ; 
vet, when they worked together, nothing could be 
more contemptible than the iſſue of their labours. 
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PHAT FL. - 


1 —_—_— Jn 


* DRAMATIC EVENTS FROM. THE BIRTH OF COR. | 
1 5 l 10 FAS DEATH OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 


* : of 


5 Tux great Conxtitus, an appelation- that ad- 
mirable writer very honourably merited, was born 5 


at RoukN, the twenty-ſixth day of June, 1606. 


He brought out his comedy of Melite in 1625, at 
the age of nineteen, ang be died che firſt of October, 
1 in OM” 


He was invaded for the bar, but bis genius was 


= too elevated for that profeſſion; at che ſame time it 
5 was difficult to divine what bent his mind would 


take, as he manifeſted no extraordinary gifts of na- ö 


ture. The ſpark, however, only lay dormant, It 
remained to be rouſed into action by love. A 
young man took his friend with him to viſit his 
miſtreſs; the lady choſe the friend and rejected the 
lover; the friend, charmed with this preference, be- 


came a poet upon the ſpot. Hence the comedy of 


| Melite, and hence the > emancipation of the great 
; Coxxzirrz. 1 | 
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There was treachery in the caſe certainly; but 
the lady, who was the ſubject of the comedy, and 
who went a long time in Rovex. by the name of 
Mertrr, was principally to blame; yet, whatever | 
anger the lover of this lady might harbour againſt 
his miſtreſs, the public were willing to acknowledge 
the higheſt obligations to her, for they ſeemed from 
that moment to have a taſte for dramatic entertain- . 
ments unknown to them before. 


The „ this great man's life, which 
for ſuch a man are rather confined, will gradually 
come in with the accounts of his dramatic ſucceſs; 
which, for a time, 1 ſhall now uninteruptedly follow. 


- His: ſecond piece was a tragi-comedy called Cli- of 


tandre, which he wrote to correct the too great 


= ſimplicity that, with all its merit, the public com- 


5 plained of in Melite. This effort, however, had 
better have been let alone ; ; for, if Melite was too 
ſimple, Clitandre was too extravagant; and Ro- 
> TROV having two years before brought out his firſt 
comedy, The Bague de Loubli, with ſucceſs, and 
ſoon after his comedy of The Epocondriaque, the 


I public had pauſed upon the merit of CoRNEILLE, 


: which doubt Cluandre unfortunately did not ſerve | 
to clear up. GE ones | 


VVV 


« 

* 
N 
1 
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comedy, did not make its appearance til] 1634, and 


in the interval between Clitandre and that, Ro- 


TROU had brought out Doriſtee et Cleagenor, ' Hereuſe 


Conſtance, Les Occaſions Perdues, Les Menechmes, 
which ſerved afterwards as a ſubject for RER. 


NARD, and Celemene, which was again retouched by 


TxisTAN, and at length written anew and brought 
out by Rortrou, with propos ſucceſs, under 
the utle of TOS in 2 8 


Thus Rorrou bad br this time made a for- 


als ſtand againſt CoxxEILLE, which circum- 
ſtance neither La Veuve nor, La Galerie du Palais, 
a comedy performed the ſame year, had power ma- 
_ terially to affect; nor even another comedy called 
La Suivante, the een merit of which 1 is, if we 


— 


* When 0 was in . Nero was put into 1 


for a gaming debt; he, therefore, ſold his piece to the players for 
twenty piſtoles, which was juſt ſufficient to releaſe him, but its ſuc- _ 
__ ceſs was (0 extraordinary that they gratuitouſly preſented him with 
| a conſiderable ſum, all which proves that, as this was in the zenith 
of CORNEILLE'S reputation, Rorxov muſt have been highly in 
| favour with the public. This piece which like the Cid was originally 
Spaniſh, was afterwards popular from a remarkable circumſtance. 
The famous Baron quitted the theatre for thirty years, and he 
finiſhed his ſecond career as he had done his firſt by performing in 
this play. He was then ſeventy years old, and had ſuch an afthma 
that he could ſcarcely ſpeak. He was, however, entreated to per- 


form, but had ſcarcely uttered twenty lines when he was obliged te 


quit the ſtage, which he did with theſe remarkable words: 


Si proche du cercueil ou je me vois deſcendre, 
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believe a French author, that the five acts are fo 
exactly of a length that there is not a ge line | in 
any one more than any other. 


It is very pollible that this extraordinary effort 
of bringing out three pieces in one year, evidently 
excited by the ſucceſs of his rival, and, after all, 
| meeting with but indifferent ſucceſs himſelf, in- 
duced CorNnElLiLEtojointhe cardinal” $ confederacy, 
for it was on the following year that The Tuilleries 
was performed, in which our author notoriouſly 


aſſiſted as one of the five. We muſt, however, 


do him the juſtice to believe that he very ſoon grew 
lick of the connection, for Europe did not appear 
mM 1637 * , and, for Mirame, it was not performed 
till 1639; and as we know | that the cardinal and 5 


CoRNEILLE were at enmity when the Cid was pro- 5 


duced, which was in 1636, it is almoſt reduced bh 
= certainty that this coalition, as far as our poet was 

concerned in it, did not laſt much more than a year, 

and that he would never have joined it at all but 8 
| under the expectation of meeting with a liberal pa- 


els: found it cunts difficult to get any authority thut I might | 

rely on in relation to the firſt appearance of this play. The accounts 
generally ſay that it came out in 1643, but this cannot be, for the 
_ cardinal died in 1642. It is moſt probable that it was produced as 


8 ſoon as pollible after the Cid, and, therefore, 1 Nay e placed it in 16 37, R 


wv which ſome accounts leem to confirm. 1 
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' tron, in which expectation he was completely dif 
Le Te 


In 1635 zppeared; written by CoRNEILLEk, a 


comedy called La Place Royale, and his firſt tra- 
gedy called Medee, neither of which had by any 
means capital ſucceſs; and early i in 1636, came out 
a comedy called L Illufion, which CoxxEILLE him- 
ſelf confeſſes he wrote by way of diverting bis mind 
from the gloom of having written Medee, and, there- 
fore, he declares it deſerves but little notice. Is - 
the interim RoTrou, always at work, had ſurprized 
the public with DP Heureuſe Naufrage, and four or 
| five other pieces, ſo that their ſucceſs was hitherto 
upon the whole pretty nearly equal, but it was very 
ſoon decreed that the genius of Cor NEILLE ſhould 
gain ſo complete a triumph as to leave all his com- 
petitors at an immenſe diſtance, for in two months 
after the appearance of LIllufio ion came out chat 1 
admirable performance. The Cid. Sing. 


This piece, which has many tiling beauties, ; 
and many glaring faults, is nevertheleſs, upon the | 
whole, a molt. extraordinary effort. The Cid was 
celebrated before ConNntilLE brought i it out. He 
| himſelf acknowledges that he is with. indebted 
upon this occaſion to GuiLLiN DE Cas Tx, a 

Spaniſh poet, and FONTENELLE ſays that there Was 
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no nation, however barbarous, where the Cid was 


unknown. It muſt be confeſſed, however, the Cid 
itſelf muſt have been as barbarous as thoſe people 
who cheriſhed it, till it came poliſhed from the 


hands of Conn EILLE, Who alone was intended as 


the lapidary to ſhew the luſtre of this diamond. 


Wada | 13 ” a tragedy more celebrated 3 ls. | 


I It was repeated by heart, taught to children, and it 


vas the cuſtom to ſay beau comme le Cid. Cardinal 
RichzLIku, we are told, had an ambition to be 

kknovn as the author of it; but Corn EILLE, fonder 
of fame than fortune, rejected the propoſal with 
_ contempt. That all powerful miniſter in other 


things, defeated in this, inſiſted that the academy 


ſhould examine it, who preſently, in their officious 

zeal to oblige their principal, found out that all the 
rules of the drama were violated. CoxvEILIE 8 
partizan agreed to this, but drew from theſe pre- 


miles a moſt powerful concluſion | in Its favour, 


7 an the poets, however, influenced by ar 
the bribes or menaces of the cardinal, joined i in this 
| hue and cry againſt the Cid, with the ſingle exception 
of Rorrov, who with a generous diſdain refuſed 
to joint the league. Rorrou called CokNEILLE 
5 his father, his infleyctar, and never ceaſed to manifeſt 
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the higheſt veneration for his character, which gives 

no little luſtre to his own when we conlider how _ 

long he had been his powerful rival, and how nobly _ 

generous it was to place himſelf. the palm upon 
the head of his 1 ponent 


261 1s hardly Pente, and . it were poſlible it is 
almoſt ridiculous, to enumerate the neſt of envious 
| hornets which were rouſed by the extraordinary 

merit and ſucceſs of this piece. The academy, 

: through the influence of the cardinal, ſat as gravely 


and as ſolemnly to examine its merits as if the wel- 


fare of the nation had depended upon the iſſue of 
their deliberation; but, as if they feared the ill 
conſequence of this officiouſneſs, they affected to 
proceed vith all poſſible caution and delicacy. 


It is thought that the cardinal's averſion to this 
Piece proceeded from ſome ſentiments it contained 
Which expoſed the undue influence of miniſters, 
and reprobated their injuſtice and rapacity ; it was 
impoſſible, therefore, for him to act too warily. He 


\ firſt procured Scuvxry to abuſe the work, and 


then repreſented, through BO1SROBERT, to Cor- 
NEILLE that it would be a high advantage to permit 
his piece to paſs through an examination by the aca- 
demy, by way of filencing every clamour; to which 
CoRNE1LLs, ſeeing the drift of the application, an- 
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ſwered, that if the judgment of the academy would 
give the cardinal the ſmalleſt amuſement he cer- 


_— ſhould not t oppoſe It. 


$ 


This was conſtrued into a full conſent on the 
part of Corntilts. Commiſſioners were imme- 
diately appointed to examine the Cid, and, that every 
; thing might wear an appearance of impartiality, I 
ScupkRx's remarks were alſo to be examined. After 
5 this the obſervations of the commiſſioners were re- 
ported and deliberated on in full aſſembly. It was 
a long time, however, though they had ſeveral de- 
bates before they came to a concluſion, but at 
length they agreed on reducing the Cid to that form 
02 which they thought it ought to have been repre- 
ſented. It Was in this ſtate given to a printer, and 
the firſt ſheet was ſent to the cardinal for his opinion, 
who found they had gone from one extreme to the . 
other; for, inſtead of pointing out the faults and 
= amending them, they had taken out the beauties 
and rendered che faults mill more slaring than ever. . 


; „ dee he Gould: only expoſe. 
| himſelf, ſent to ſtop the impreſſion, becauſe what 
but blind malice could prompt a ſtep at which the 
indignant public muſt naturally revolt. Being, 


therefore, a better politician than thoſe he em- 
Phoyed, he contented himſelf with a few inconſi- 
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derable alterations, which CoxNEILILE had too 


much good ſenſe to oppoſe, and thus the matter 
was compounded, and the piece has remained in 


that ſtate to this hour. 


This play, however, though one of the” moſt 


celebrated that has even to this moment appeared 
upon the F rench ſtage, underwent a thouſand com- 
ments. The academy ſet the example, and it be- 
came the mode to cenſure the Cid. SHAKESPEAR 
' himſelf, and that is a bold word, never was more 
5 roughly handled. Some lines were ſaid to be! im- : 
moral, others puerile, others bombaſtic, and others ; 
ridiculous. Even Racing when he came for- 
ward as a Poet, did not fail to turn the Cid into : | 
ridicule. | He parodied i in his piece called Les Plai- | 
 deurs, the following line ſpoken 3 in che Cid by Dow | 
Di EGO. 


Ses rides, ſur ſon front, ont grave ſes exploits: 


Racins: 8 line runs thus : ... 


ses rides, ſur ſon front, gravoient tous ſes exploits. 


0... How i is this,” ſaid CokRNEI L L E, 6 is it permitted 
E to a young man to ridicule people) s beſt verſes * 
But in this RACINE only took up the idea of the 
academy, whoſe remark was, that wrinkles do not : 
mark exploits, they only mark years, . 5 


Poor Bakox, as 1 ners already noticed, like 


dt 


sor, quitted the ſtage and appeared on it thirty 
years afterwards. He was then very infirm, but 
had been ſo great a favourite that the public ſuffered 
any thing from him. One evening, however, when 
he repeated the following lines, they burſt into an 
involuntary laugh. 
Je ſuis jeune, il eſt vrai: mais aux ames bien nees, 
La valeur n attend pas le nombre des annees. | 
Baron diſregarded the riſible effect this had upon 
the audience, and gravely fepeated the paſſage, 
when they laughed louder than before; upon which 
he came forward and ſeriouſly addrefſed the paterre. 
Gentlemen,“ ſaid he, © I ſhall now begin for the 
third time; but if I hear any one laugh, I ſhall 
e quit the theatre immediately, never to return.“ 
This had its effect, and they took particular e — 
a offend him no more, although the ſame evening . 
when kneeling at the feet of his miſtreſs, ſhe bid © 
him riſe, he was obliged to entreat the aſſiſtance of 
two o ſcene ſhifters before he could get on his legs. 
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But the famous e 5 A tu du coeur,” 5 
has been more cavilled at than any thing in the 
piece. It has, which i is ſaying a great deal, been 
twiſted and turned as many ways as SHAKESPEAR'S 
e put out the light *.” This expreſſion. has been 
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contended was altered by the academy from * a tu 
« un cœur; ” and to confirm this, ſome of the edi- 
tions have it ſo; and I myſelf heard it uſed to LE 


| Kain. The arguments in favour of this laſt reading 
are ſhrewd and ſenſible. A tu du cœur is ſimply, 
* Haſt thou courage ? ” Which is a tame queſtion 

indeed to be put to the valorous RO DRIOGU E, from 
his father too. A tu un cœur is, © Haſt thou a 
„ heart?” Which may be conſtrued, Haſt thou na- 
ture, affection, family pride, haſt thou, in ſhort, 
reſolution, dear as the daughter is: to thee, to 
| avenge the wrongs of thy father by deſtroying her's? | 
Is thy affection to thy father proof againſt thy love 
for her to this degree i ? And his anſwer begining 


* Tout autre que mon pere,“ is eee by 
5 giving it ches turn. 


But vainly were the tongues and pens of ſo : 


7 many writers and critics at work to denz the merit 


tention, of inſiſting that Saanen J moaning was as follows : 
When I have put out the light, perhaps, as it has been my cuſtom 

at that time to indulge thoſe fond ideas that fill the warm imagi- 
b nations of huſbands, who are going to bed to their wives, I may 
forget my reſentment in her embraces, and thus her life may be 


« ſpared.” An idea full of ingenuity as well as poetical juſtice ; 


for, had DEsDEMONA lived only an hour, every thing would have 


been diſcovered, the guilty would have been puniſhed, and virtue 
would have been triumphant, 


of this piece. It triumphed over all its enemies. 
This DESPREAUX notices in the following lines : WY 


En vain contre le Cid un miniſtre ſe li gue; 
Jout PARIS pour CHIMENE, a les yeux D Ropkic bz. . 

L' Academie en corps a beau le cenſurer: 
Le public revolte s obſtine a l'admirer. b 
The only hope that now remained with the cardinal 
: of cruſhing CoRNEILLE was that his following pro- 
ductions might be ſo inferior to the Cid as to lower 
his reputation; but he was completely baffled in 
theſe very charitable expectations; for Horace, 

which was his next performance, confirmed that 

: fame the Cid had acquired; and, in ſpight of the in- 
trigues of the academy, who again ſat in judgment 
on him, the public laughed their: puny attempts to 


ſcorn; and, in proportion as their favourite was 


calumniated, they ſtrove to render bim the jullice 3 


his merit deſerved *. * 


Horace appeared early i in 1639, and a ow months ; 
afterwards CorRNEILLE brought out Cinna, a tra- 
- gedy of conſiderable celebrity; ſome ſay it is his 
beſt work, others have declared for Polieucte, and 


5 he himſelf pokes ws 1 


_ 


* ConnuLLt ſaid upon this ene that it was but fair his 
a piece ſhould meet the ſame fate of him who was the ſubject of it; 


for, added he, HoraTivs was condemned by the Duunyirs, but ; 


* abſolved * the 7 People. 5 8 
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Cinna wrought an effect on Louis the F. out- 
teenth, very honourable for its author, and to the 
dramatic art. The Chevalier de Ron AN had con- 
ſpired againſt the ſtate, and the king had conſtantly 
refuſed to grant his pardon to the moſt powerful and 
preſſing ſolicitations. The night before the exe- 
cution of the chevalier, Lovis was at the repreſen- 
tation of Cinna; many paſſages of which piece 

firuck him ſo forcibly, particularly the ſpeech of 
 AvgusTUus in the fifth act, where he congratulates 
himſelf on having obtained a conqueſt over his 

paſſions, that though, from pride, or ſome political 

conſiderations, he did not revoke the ſentence of 


Rouax, yet he frequently afterwards declared that 


if, at that moment, he had been ſolicited to ſave 


his life under any colourable pretext, he certainly : 


Thould have conſented. 


This tragedy drew tears Gaim the eyes nl the 58 
great Cox pf at the age of twenty, of which Louis 


augured fo well that he conlidered itasa a preſage of 
| his future greatneſs. | 


1 which was the next production of 


Conni, came out in 1640. This piece had - | 
very nearly been conſigned to oblivion, or rather 


ſmothered in its birth. CoRNEILLE ſent it to the 
theatre for the approbation of the actors, who re. | 
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fuſed to perform it. One of the performers, who 
was entruſted to return it to the author, one day re- 
: peruſed a part of it as he walked about in his lodg- 
ings, but being diſpleaſed with a paſſage he met in 
it, he threw it careleſsly from him, and the copy 
fell upon the teſter of the bed. He gave bimſelf | 
no further trouble about it, and nobody knew for a 
8 conſiderable while, what was become of the play. | 
After it had been miſlaid eighteen months an up- 


holſterer took down the bed, and reſcued Policucte 
from oblivion. | 
previous to the repreſentation of Policucte on 
5 the ſtage, Cox NEILLE read that piece at the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, which was then the ſovereign tri. 
bunal in all literary matters. The piece was ap- 
plauded in the preſence of Connzitlit, out of 
that reſpect which they thought due to the merit of 
ſo great a man, but Votturs was privately en- 
joined to inform Corn EIL L E, which he did in the 0 
moſt delicate manner, that Policucte had not found | 
that warm encouragement that might have been ex- 
pected, and that in particular thoſe paſſages which 
concerned religion had moſt diſpleafed. Cox - 
NEILLE, alarmed at this, would have withdrawn his 
piece, but was at length perſuaded to leave it in 


11 hands of the actors, which, however, he would 
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not do till one of them promiſed that it ſhould not 
be performed. This promiſe was broke, which, 
probably, gave no diſpleaſure to the author, and 
Policucte made its public appearance. 
An the fourth act of Polieucte, there is a ſcene 
where Seve us, {truck with the unity of Gop, diſ- _ 
covers to FaB1an his doubts concerning the Pagan 
religion, which admits of many deities at once. 
BrIITEROSE, who performed SEVERUs, in convey- 
ing theſe ſentiments, adopted a tone of ſuch mo- 
deration and good ſenſe, that the public, who had 
before ſeen nothing but extravagance and bombaſt, 
vere greatly ſtruck with this new manner, ſo much 
more like nature; and, as the ſubject was very 
ay ful on which BELLEROSE exerted himſelf, it was 


not only prodigiouſly admired, but begat a reſpect 5 


5 and conſideration for actors which had not before - 
been attached to their characters. 


What Severus ſays | is no more chan che vague 
5 e of a Pagan, to whom the extravagance of 
his religion rendered it an object of ſuſpicion, but 
who had not the ſmalleſt knowledge of thoſe proofs. 
which render the chriſtian religion mote reſpectable =” 
than paganiſm. On this account CUanEILLE was 
Yery. much blamed for printing it, for it was ſaid 


© 
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that notwithſtanding his delicate and proper inten; 
tions, they might be milinterpreted. | | 103 
Polieucte, however, as I have already ſaid, bes 
gan to open the eyes of the public as to the reſpec- 
tability of dramatic entertainments, conſidered in a 
moral light. — This circumſtance, joined to another 


altogether as extraordinary, no leſs than that the : 


actors, from the moment. they were conſidered as 


more reſpectable, actually became ſo, procured, on 


the ſixteenth of 8 2 1641, the aries. favours 
able arret. ts 0 . e 


1 


8. In cf the ſaid comedians regulate the action 
& of their performances, ſo as to be entirely ex- 
*. empt from impurity, we will that their exhibitions 
« —as by this means they will innocently amuſe 
the public—be conſidered as void of blame and 
_ & reproach, and alſo that their occupation ſhall not 

6 be pleaded as an impediment to the exerciſe of 


. my buſineſs, or connection in public commerce. 


143} : 92 * E 715 * 44 


In 1641, 8 produced Pompee, and in 
1642, in which year cardinal RiœHELIEVU died, ap- 


peared Le Menteur, certainly CoRNEILLE“SOC beſt 


comedy, ſo that the cardinal lived long enough to 


ſee the man againſt whom he had ſhewn ſo much 


rancour, merely becauſe he was pollefſed of ſe 
— 0 0 2 


vil, 
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perior talents to himſelf, which talents he diſdained 
to proſtitute for patronage, ſecure in a firm and per- 
manent reputation, which all his inſidious arts had 
Dot been able to deprive him of. 


As t to other dramatie events from the birth of 
ConNgiiis to the death of RicuELiiv, they 
conliſt principally of contentions for fame between 
different poets, among whom there were a great 
variety of pretenders, indeed fo many that the re- 
gular theatres could not entertain their productions; 
in conſequence of this, ſeveral attempts were made 
to eſtabliſh a third ated one of which 1 in ISOs 
5 partially ſucceeded. 5 95 


A: party of theſe cid. poets, tough 0 


various intereſts, prevailed on the lieutenant civil to 


grant them permiſſion to open a theatre at the Ten- 


nis. court in the ſtreet Michel-de- comte for two year 5 
This theatre being ſituated in a part of Panie 

where the ſtreets were very narrow, and the ſur-⸗ 
rounding inhabitants of the loweſt order it became . 
a neſt for all manner of thieves and ſharpers, and 
alſo a market for the vent of the molt execrable 
literary traſh. It was, therefore, repreſented to the 
parliament as a nuſance, and in leſs than a twelve- 
month from i its eſtabliſhment ; it was ſhut up by au- 
. JOY. | 5 
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Of the confederacy who wrote in the pay of 4 
Rico, we have partly ſeen the ſuccels; it "KY 
may not, however, be improper to go over ſuch 
particulars as may ſerve to ſhew the complexion of 
the times as to the encouragement of the drama 

during that period. 
Scubkxr between the birth of CoRNEILLE 
and 1642, brought out fifteen pieces with various 
ſucceſs. His firſt performance was a tragi comedy 
called Ligdamon et Lidias, for which he thus apo- 
logizes: „ have paſſed, ſays he, © more years 
among armies than hours in my cloſet, and have 
+ uſed more matches to fire guns than to light lamps. 
155 I can range ſoldiers better than words, and know 
more adroitly to halt a battalion than to round a 
a period.“ Of thele truths this piece gives 
abundant proof, for it is certainly a moſt miſerable 
performance, and ſhould not have been mentioned 
here but for the opportunity of noticing what 
dwarſiſh ſeconds Ricyerisu had recourſe. to when | 
he combatted the giant Conxxzixrx. 


When scue DERY raralaced his [Amour Tyran- 
- nique, a very indifferent performance, the cardinal _ 

fought knee deep for it. He declared that this 

| piece ſpoke i Its own eulogium; and SARRAZ IN, to 
curry favour, printed a diſcourſe at the head of it 
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addreſſed to the French academy, where he eniles. 
voured to point out the beauties of the play, and 
the talents of the author. In conſequence of this 

all PaRIS crouded to it, and at their return home 
laughed at themſelves for their credulous folly. ; 
Upon the whole his Mort de Cefar ſeems to have 
been his belt play, and VoLTAIRE was ſo much of 
that opinion that he certainly borrow ed e pal: 
_ from it. 


The pieces of Do Rrinz n this period; 
eight in number, are of a better kind than thoſe 
of ScuDERY; but they give proof 1 in how very 
barbarous a ſtate the ſtage ſtill continued. We 
have ſeen FoxTENELLE incenſed againſt HaARDx 
for the proflgacy of his muſe and the indecent 
| ſituations into which he has thrown his characters, 
bun the Lucrece of Du RYER will ſhew that even 
the commanding genius of CoxxEILIE had not 
been able to give the theatre that poliſh without 
wv hich it cannot be conſidered in a {tate of per- 


5 The plot of this piece is "pt the 1 . 
ſtory. ParQUIN, with a poignard in his hand, 
demands of Lucakri the ſacrifice of her virtue. 

She ſtruggles and eſcapes behind the. ſcenes, the 

audience protencly* hear her cries, and oon after 
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me comes on in whe ndl e and fairly tells 


the ener that her honour 1 1s violated “. 


To Mam ET eil very little praiſe can be 
due, if we are to credit, which is generally admitted, 
that Sophoniſba, which as we have ſeen VoLTAIRE 


_ thought it worth his while to retouch, was written 
- Turorhilus Viaur, and the Viofinaries by 


 D&8MARETS, with the aſſiſtance of RicHyELIEu, 
but this laſt may be a miltake, owing to the ſimi- 
why of the 1 names. 9 1175 


There i 18 ſomething i in the ſtory of Viavr, that 
it may be worth while t to relate. His manners were 


This c ui kane is topped by the elegant Texexcr in 115 
comedy of The Andria, who makes 4 lady complain on the ſtage 3 
a pain in her bowels, and after ſhe has retired for ſome time, during 
which ſhe is heard to groan and cry piteouſſy, the audience are in- 


formed that ſhe is brought to bed. Indeed TERENCE is fo fond of 


ladies with child that he has introduced another of them in his 
| Adelphi, and alſo a common proſtitute, both of whom are honeltly | 
married to theſe brothers with the conſent of their father and of their 

uncle who had adopted one of them; and really if theſe are the 
pieces of MENANDER, ſtolen from the Greek by TERENCE, for the 
 edification of the Romans, and we are to conſider theſe productions 
as models for us, the true drift and intention of the dramatic art is to 

reward vice and puniſh. virtue; but theſe are the ancients, and 
who ſhall have the temerity for a ſingle moment to doubt their 
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fo licentious that he was baniſhed Fa AN E. He 
had, nevertheleſs, ſome friends; and after he had 


@ 


reſided a few years in ENGLAND, where he im- 
bibed an inclination for the dramatic art, he was re- 
called. He was always of the perſuaſion of the 
country where he happened to live. In GERMANY 


he wasa Calviniſt, in England a Proteſtant, and in 

Fraxcs a Roman Catholic. He wat neverthe- 

leſs, in every place a libertine ; and us he wrote 
never failed to laſh the 
5 roguery of prieſts with gre t aſper ity. On his re- 
turn to France he wrote a leere poem called 
; Parnaſſe Satyrique, which work was conſidered ſo 


poetry with great facility, 


very licentious that he was condemned to be burnt, 


He eſcaped and was burnt in effigy. As he was | 


wandering, however, from one retreat to another, 


he was arreſted at CarELET, and ſhut up in the 
ſame dungeon with RAVAILLAC. The parliament 895 
commenced anew their proceſs againſt him, and he 
had ſuch addreſs that his trial was alternately put off 


and renewed until the expiration of two years; 


when, through the great intereſt made for him, his 5 


ſentence was s meliorated to en baniſhment. 


He retire 


are the. OY of the * 4 Mo. 


ere he lived in a more reaſonable 1 
85 manner, and declared to his laſt hour that he was 


ö 


Ko 


- 
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innocent of the charge that had been brought | 
againſt him. ; 


He was intimate with MAIRET, who was alſo. 
; protected by Momortncy; and if DzsBARREAUX 
is to be credited, who was the friend and intimate 
of them th, TryEoOPHILE left behind him in the 
poſſeſſion 


Meixzr's 3 W ” 


Of the productions of Ro TROU '1 have: ſpoken 
more at large, that poet's reputation having been 
the neareſt to that of ConxEkIIIE. In 1642, he 


12d brought out twenty- ix of his plays, many of 


which had conſiderable merit, and nothing can give 


ſtronger proof of this fact than that, though lie is 


at preſent very little known on the ſtage by his own. 
proper writings, yet the materials that compoſed 

them are ſo good, the characters ſo natural, and the 

ſubjects ſo dramatic, that the moſt celebrated writers 

ſince his time have not diſdained to take him for 
their model; witneſs The Thebaide of Racing, 
Which is an imitation of his Antigot e, The Ines of 
Ds LA Morre, taken from his Laure Perſeculee, 
g and Les Sæurs Rivales of Quinau LT, Which 18 
burt little more than a copy of his Deux Pucelles, 
Vote. P ? 2 


—_— 


MaizgrT his tragedy of Sophon %% - 
which, with the deduction of the J 5 e, ſinks 
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commotions in the theatre. 

out, he vas as much alarmed as if the Spaniards 
| - had been at the gates of Pars. What then muſt 
| have been his miſerable condition, if FonTENELLE, 

is to be believed, who ſays, that after the 55 d, V 
0 Cornegillu became more elevated in Horace, 


* 


6 


2 


Tt would be prolix and tireſome to notice any 


” thing further concerning the theatre during the time 
it was patronized, if I may fo call it, by R1CHE- 


, 


LIEU. A man, as SHAKESPEAR ſays, ſpeaking o 
his brother cardinal, of an unbounded. ſtomach ; 


Who, not content with governing Francs almoſt 
abſolutely, with lowering the pride of, AUSTRIA, 
and regulating the movements of EN 
own will, added, to all this deſire of tif 


tional commotions, a per 


rope at his 
ing up na- 


pet 1. 88 8 


ill more in Cinna, and ſtill more in Policucte 5 


« be which no merit can reach. 15 


It cannot be n chat this ſtruggle of Ricus- 


LIEU to attain dramatic fame cemainly aſcertained 
wWhat dramatic fame was. The cardinal's favour. 
being naturally ſought after, all thoſe who fancied 
8 had literary talents put what little merit they 

bad to the teſt, all thoſe who really had genius, 


ſtrained every nerve to excel one another. This 4 


emulation in a ſhort time did wonders. It purified. | 


hen the Cid came 
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the taſte, mended the ſtyle, and regulated the con. 
duct of dramatic entertainments. 


The choruſes, which had been introduced by 


Job ELLE, and ſcrupulouſly obſerved by the dra- 
| matic poets till 4629, were afterwards baniſhed from 
the theatre. Inſtrumental Performers were ſubſti- 
d in thi A ho were firſt ſituated between 
" on the ſtage, afterwards in the upper 
or . boxgy after that in the lower boxes, till, at length, 
it was thought proper to ſituate them between the 
audience and the ſtage, where they are now con- 


Kir places 


the wings" 


1 ſtantly ſeated. 


AS. For theſe and other circumſtances, which con- 
tributed to perfect the theatre, and which could not 


in ſo ſhort a ſpace as twelve years have m__ 
ſuch a reform without the aſſiſtance of ſome 


ceſſary to form a great writer and a great ſtateſman, 


Vas cerflainly the cauſe of bringing forward to pub- | 


- lic notice that merit in others which he envied but 


could not imitate, . © 
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and commanding influence, the French nation are 

= certainly indebted to RichELIEU; who, though he 

in himſelf founq;a wide difference in the talents ne- 


VVV bs 
| All this Fo NE VELI E, though his beſt apologiſt, 8 
allows; but he adds, that “ hg recompenſed as a 
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& miniſter that merit of which he was Jealous as a 
“ poet; and that, however his great mind might 
& have had weakneſſes, he ſeldom failed toggepair 
“ his faults by ſomething noble.” Surely when 
FonNTENELLE made this remark he forgot that he 
was writing the life of CORNEILLE. 7 
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FROM THE DEATH. OF "RICHELIEU 10 Tun 


F ROTROU. * * 


Taten the creat reputation of Con NEIL LE, at 
the death of RIchELIE U, could not have received 
much additional celebrity, for nothing is ſo fair an 
object of public encouragement as that which is pri- 
vately oppreſſed, yet after that period, by being more 
unreſtrained, it grew more commanding. His pieces, 
in the opinion of the public, threw all others at a 
diſtance, and thoſe four tragedies which FoxrzE- 
NE LE declared nothing could exceed, continually 8 
occupied the theatre, adding at each e 
a new trophy t to his well earned fame. 


7 The Secen of FthOMenteur induced san EILLE 
to folloÞii t up with agſtquel, which like the original . 
Vas an Imitation of Lopes de Vega. This ſequel 
ſeems to have ſhewn its author that, however he, 
might be capable of writing comedy, i it was either nos 
his forte ſo properly as tragedy, or that comedy was 
not in Francs arrived at that perfection to which 
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he d others had brought 22 ige u this 
taſk remained to be perforygd Þ Morizxx. . 
I . 


* though it r ap- 
plauſe, not, however the applauſe to which Coxr- 
III had been accuſtomed, and though, when 

it was better underſtood upon a revival, it had ſtill 
greater u, determine COoRNEILLE to return 
to tragedy. He pauſed, however, probably that he 
might do nothing unworthy the fame he had fo ho- 
nourably acquired, and did not yenture to produce 
another play until 1646, when the public teſtiſied 
the higbelt nn hiſkragedy of — 


+ 


1 have noticed already chat Gonnartics rather 
inclined: to think this his beſt work. Let us fee. 


| = A Suite du Menteu 6 


| what he ſays himſelf on the ſubject. . have | 
EC. been often alked,” ſays he, „ which of all my 
1 . « dramatic poems 1eſteem the moſt, and I have 
i | =; 3 1 generally found that thoſe who have put the 

C were prejudiced either in favour 


or N Cid. I have, therefore, been 5 4 
72 cautious of declaring my al ſentime i, which 


A Cinnd}} c 

U af certainly i in favour of Rodogune. This pre- 
TH 
J 


« ference is, perhaps, in me the effect of that blind 
s partiality | which parents ſometimes entertain for 
one child rather than another ; perhaps It may 
„ be tainted with a little ſelf love becauſe this 
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e this reaſon {hould, be juſt, it eſtabliſhes a fact 
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** tragedy is more 
that has precede 
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V 83 
La 


1 my own than anygehing 


pn account of the incidents 


ce bei 


ew, orig 


984 


« never before been placed on a theatre; and, if 


6 «which confirms the propriety of mx 


I ſhall have good opportunity to prove chat ch 
NEIIIE was not ſingul@in thus opiniofſþ | 


* 8 8 ; % 


to CoRNEIYLE that his reputation was at 1ts 


ſtand, His productions were reviewed with leſs 


warmth than he had been accuſtSmed to experience. . 
His tragedy ÞTheodore, produced the latter end of 
1646, had very indifferent ſucceſs, conſidering = 
was the production of the great Conntilis., Her- 
3 aclius, bright out in 1647, though admired by the 
18 judiciolY, the world affected notho und 

Andronibte v was obliged for the aſtoniſhing reception . 
it met with to ſcenery, machinery, and a living 

Pegaſus, the beſt performer, according t to public 

opinion, in the —. ͤĩͤ 898 


The fact is chat i as 20 be oh 


invented, at ſuch as had 


11 Lr leſt the theatre | 


ſtand, and 


This preference for Rodogune ſeemed a preſenti "2 
men 3 
height; for, from the time that tragedy was pro- 
duced till 1653, when org 
in diſguſt the particulars of which we ſhall ſee h&& 

after, though his general fawe kept an 5" 


m. 
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® | endeawiited to; 


ſport of cardinals. | Ricnezy 7 
overwhelm hip by turning, th tide of prejudifſÞ” 
one way, and MAZ ARINXE Wmdeavouredgio' leave 


„ him aground, and che ade with him, by diverting. 


's 0 , 
| 25 Yd that Thadore » was u coly received. 

. Het = of itlelf a ſingular production; but 
by the inattention of the public, who began to be 
tired of every thing regular and ſtriking, i it was gon- 
ſidered as a very heteroclite pformapce, a ff 
capable of affording "x 1 equal to the Pains i it 
took to pay it | proper enten. 


hs The fact is, Conn EILLE had been 10 charmed 
hh that originality on which he ſo warmly congratu- 
: lates himſelf 1 in Rallgune, that he was determined to 
be ſtill more original in Heraclius. 5 A conſequence ; 
of: this he has certainly in places obſcured what he 
—_ to elucidate. The Abbe eee whim- x 


C ORNELT. LE 5” broughk out Cirina, proba 5 under an 5 
iow that it would gall RICKELIEU, had determined to de cate it to 
MAZ ARIN H; but receiving an intimation that it would bg 
| ceived, and above all that he would get no dedication fee, | 
«bis mind, and addreſſed his tragedy to Monſieur Mox TAURON, a, 
Mi diſant Mzc#XNas, from whom he received a thouland piſtoles. 1, . 
was eveyy way conſidered as a merited ſatire on the two cardinals, 
_ and it was faſhionable afterw ards to call epiltles degicatory, kale 
| ala NMautauron. | 8 
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1 4, 
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Fe 
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45 a 
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ically calls Fern the deſpair of all the tragic 
authors, and DESYREAUx archly ſays it is not a tra- 


gedy but a logogryphe®. 


Let us s ſee what CoRNnEILLE himſelf, ſays upon 
this ſubject. This tragedy,” ſays he, 2 is more 


« an effort of invention than Rodogune, and J may 
dare ſay that it is a happy original, of which there 


will be many copies.” He then goes on, ex- 
plain ning the nature of the incidents, i in what manner EY. 
pr are knit together, how involved in difficulty 
and intricacy, and, at length, ſays that they certainly 
cannot be comprehended but by reflection after the 
finiſh of the piece, and, perhaps, they are not to be 
enjoyed with taſte till the ſpectators have witneſſed 
5 a ſecond repreſentation. Certainly this, however it 
may recommend oo Piece to a 1 in the cloſet, 


3 


„ The beſt part of the ſtory in ih; with all ins 3 cox- 


NEILLE is accuſed of having ſtolen Heraclius from CALDERONE, 
who beyond all queſtion ſtole it from him. CALDERONE produced 


afterwards i in SPAIN, a play almoſt a tranſlation of Heraclius, which 


he called, In this life every thing is truth and every thing 1s falſehood. — 
The fact 1 15, Ca LDERONE Was in Paris when Heraclius firſt made its 
appearance. He was introduced to CORNE! LLE, who informed him, 
with the ſame frankneſs which accompanied all his conduct, that he 


had formerly been accuſtomed, as in the inſtance of The Cid, The 


| Menteur, and other pieces, to avail himſelf of what had been already 
done by the Spaniſh poets; but that in the preſent inſtance he had 
| he good fortune to preſent the Pon with a happy original, This 
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cannot be in its Rr as a dramatic productions 
where every thing ſhould be comprehended at onè * 


But this piece has given his enemies a handle, as 

well as ſome ſcenes in Pompte, to cavil at Con- 

NE11 Lz, under he gs of comparing his writings 

3 We 82 | . 

of SN Ec a, . than the nature, the ſimplicity, 

and the beauty of SopHocits and Evnieipss, 5 
which opinion FoxTex: ELLE does not alogerher 
15 contradict. ; ; 


the flatulency, and the obſcurity 


5 : 
* x 


It was not, however, ſo much the fault of Hera- 
clius as the times, that the public attention, which 


bad been fo unremittingly paid to Cox xEILLX, 
began to waver. MazARINE, who found that his 
predeceſſor had been indebted, if not for his po- 
pularity at leaſt for his notoriety, to poets and ac- 
tors, was determined to ſee what fame he could 
derive from compoſers and ſingers. In ſhort it 
was in 1647 that MAZ ARLE‚E eſtabliſhed the 
opera in Fraxce, the particulars of wh 
ever, I ſhall defer till I have gone on with the | 
French theatre o the death of RoTro W; 


ich, how- 


or 41 
EK | E: | EV 5 nh 
— — | — | N 


W : — HIS 


1 


CalprRoxg was very much pleaſed to take advantage of ; and, 5 
though perhaps he would have been the firſt to have acknowledged his 


obligations to CORNTILLE, the enemies of that great man propa- 
gated a report that he had ftolen his play from CALDERONE, 4 


nn, he ſo much deſpiſed that he di d not think it w orth 8 while 


to relute it, | 


THE STAGE. 


= 


of 


i It was neceſſary, however, to introduce the 


"opera here, becauſe it immediately became the rage 


to ſuch a degree that no dramatic ſpectacle from 


that time ſtood the ſmalleſt cha 


ſcenery, machinery, and decorations; ; bye 


of folly we ſee CoRNEILIE borne away as neff as 
the reſt; for in 1650, came out Andromede Mhercd 


to the public by: all the foppery of the Venetian 
bs "9 


* * 


It. would ba pityful and N to d nbe 
Tl the particulars of that puppet ſhew through 
which the public were now to admire the brilliant 
talents of the great CoxxEILLE. One principal 
| object of admiration was a living pegaſus, flung 
in a way ſo peculiar, that he ſprung 1 into the air and 
ſeemed loſt in the clouds. The poor horle it ſeems 
was kept without food till he was almoſt ſtarved, = 
and in that condition faſtened in the flies to a cord 
with pulliss ſo conſtructed that by a counterpoiſe his 
own weight could carry bim to the other {ide of the 
. ſtage. E: _ When 1 it was the proper time for this pegafus os, 
to exhjhit, a man on the other ſide, ſo concealed "a 
not to be ſeen by the audience, held in fight of the 


famiſhed. animal a fieve of oats. 


1 


Jance of ſucceſs that 
was not recommended to the public vy ſplendid 
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— 


The creature in. 
ſtantly began neighing and pawing; and when ha i 


F had been ſufficiently irritated, the rope chat had res 
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ſtrained him was loofened and the al FI 4 him, \ 
Into the air till he arrived at his ſtable in the clouds 5 


where he was e by a good ſupper for 
his dexterity. , 


ys abe author r this: article, 
we bave ſeen living horſes in the Italian opera, 


* Tis true. av. V. 


e but none of them had to boaſt the warlike ardour 

* of the pegaſus in CoxxEILILEVs tragedy of An- 
"i « dromede, his movements were admirable, and Cer-. 
_ tainly contributed very materially to the ſucceſs WM 
* of the piece.“ Having ſettled CORNEILLE ſo | 
1 comfortably upon his pegaſus, or rather upon the 5 
F” hobby horſe of cardinal MAZARINE, I ſhall now go = 
"90 over ſech circumſtances as paſſed from 1642 8 


f Ss, 


FO, and particularly numerate the various ſucceſs ; 


of Rorrov. 


P 


TaisTAN duvthg this interval. produced four : 


plays, which had tolerable ſucceſs, but not equal ta . 

his Mariamne, which I have already mentioned a as a 
celebrated piece. Scup ERV brought forward only A 
one, which was his laſt. It was a at -comedy called 5 

| Ariane, and written in proſe c. 1 This 


— — — —_ 


_— Sc U penny, whoſe emojuments 4 nnn came e the f 


Y channel of RicHELiev! S bounty, did of courſe in that ſtateſman's | 
life time what he was bid, and, therefore, could not indulge his own 
vein as to writting ; in which inſtance the cardinal tor once was Cer. 


W n 
8 


| pece was pros 0 


have it that he was one of the five who ſat as the 


8 
* 
7 4 * * — : 5 * 
tid, I 
28 * ; ” | N C 1 
2, gf 8 > , BE as * 
3 DS ; : g *% * 15 77 
4 * f e ; 
* 


duced i in 1643. and though $ SCUDERY lived till 1667, 


we hear 1 no more of him as a dramatic writer. 


Ry ScannoN, who was Hern in 1610 and died i in 
1660, brought out his firſt piece called Fodelet ; or 
the Maitre Valet, in 1645; and four others before 
1650. The laſt of theſe, L Heritier Ridicule, pleaſed 
Lovis the Fourteenth, when he was young, to ſuch 
8 degree that he had it performed three times in one 
day. It will be neceſſary hereafter to ſpeak of this 


„ e man and his productions. 1 


1915 LE, a very labdyred writer, brought out 
one piece in 1643, and another in 1647. He is ſaid 
to have aſſiſted Rickziizu, and ſome authors will 


oſtenſible authors of Les Tuilleries, by which a - 
ſhould appear that Corn ELLLE did not- ſuſtain that 
: diſgrace ; but 1 am afraid that we muſt not flatter 


inly in the Abt! 
an inflated ſtyle borrowed from the ſchool of SENECA, he adviſed 
him never to write a play i in proſe. As ſoon, however, as the cardinal 
died, and he had the liberty of writing without a dictator, he in- 
dulged the bent of his own inclinations and wrote Axiane in proſe; 
when his muſe, being unaccuſtomed to walk without ſtil's, hobbled 
18 wretchedly that the piece was not only conſigned to oblivion but 
| the author too; for this failure, added to the diſlike the public con- 

_ ceived againſt Kim for meddling with the reputation of CorNntiLLE, 
induced him at the perſuaſion of his friends to lay down the employ- 
ment of a dramatic writer. 


"the finding that Sc UDERY had nothing for it but | 
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THE STAGE. 


ourſelves with any ſuch hopes, for VoLTaire, and 
many other authors have taken ſo much pains to al- 


certain the fact, that it is my nen duty, as a 


hi {torian, 0 let it down for Tuch. a 


= 


ch aracter, brought 


ſome of which, however, through the influence 


of R1CHE IAE Us had great fuccefs; in particular 


Tomas Morus, firſt performed about {ix months 


ak 4 
arte. 
. ; 
* Pe 
*y 


before the cardinal died. It was repreſented at the 
Palais Royal, and ſeems to have been onè of the 
4 = _ efforts to. e the Tepuraton of 


of the cardin give e ei account of 1 Morux: 
N This play acquired a reputation which no other of its time ever 


&. SERRE, a chrious author, d a whimieal 
a out in 1643, a tragedy called 
Sainte. Catherine, | and another the ſollowing year 
called Thefee. He wrote five other wretched plays, 


« had. Cardinal RicHELIEU was melted into tears whenever he was 


E « atits repreſentation; he gave public teſtimony of his high eſteem 
4 for it, and perſuaded all the court to follow his example. Le 


8 Palais Koyal, was too ſmall for the concourſe of people that 


„ crouded to it, and four porters were killed in u 


ne evening endea- 35 
« youring to keep away the multitude. This Is, ”. ſays the para. 
graph writer, 9 what [ call a good piece. Monſieur CORNEILLE has | 
never had ſuch powerful proots of the excellence of his pro- | 


6 ductions, and I never will permit him to rank before La SER RR 


„ tilwany one of his pieces ſhall haye excited to much public 


2 curieſit) as to be. the death of five porters. 'q 


THE STAGE. 


La SrRRE was librarian to Mounſier, brother * 
Lovis the Thirteenth, and had a ſuperficial knack, 


in conſequence of his acquaintance with catalogues 


and the names of authors, of * 
without method or coherence. 


himſelf; for, being totally without diſguiſe, be al- 
lowed that his propenſity was the cacoethes ſcri- 
bendi and nothing more; which, as it turned to ſuch 
| good account, he indulged 1 in order to catch the at- 


_ tention of ſo profitable a patron as the cardinal. i 


Having attended one day to a very long ahd tire- 


laid he, „] did not think ſuch a thing was poſſible.” 


« What?” laid the other. 2 What!“ replied L. A. 


riting a great deal 
Nobody, however, 7 5 
felt or acknowledged this more readily than he did 


726 My dear friend, x 


Sean, 66 why you have uttFed more nonſenſe. in Sy 


an hour than I have been able 10 vale in twenty 


=o years, and yl I have tried hard too. 


7 DTTY uſed to ſay that he boaters one ad- 


vantage that no author had ever done before him; 


for, ſaid he, 1 get rich by writing wretched 5 
_ | 1 8 
0 productions, while men of merit are dying of 


bh hunger”. 2 When be was reproached with the 


— 


* 1 Ly not what the i inexperience of Ik SAE might induce 


him to believe; but I fancy, though he conceived the application 


to have belonged only to himſelf, it is a lamentable truth that it 


ever has been aud e ever will be bur too Nekrr al. 


ſome public diſcourſe, he embraced the orator as he 
| deſcended from the roſtrum. 
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promptitude with which he wrote, he anſwered that 
his pegaſus had. golden wings and would not be re- 


ſtrained, © So J even,” aid he, © throw the rein 


« over his neck for I have ſo little reliſh for what is # 


6 ,called fame that I would rather get a fortune and 


« ſpend it merrily than be miſerable i in this world 
and ſave up money to build a monument for me 
. alter 1 die “. 


This ſtrange character, $ho appears 40 be more 


Ae than fool, but Who certainly was the in- 
different writer he himſelf repreſents, would never 
| have examined books any further than to duſt them, 
if he had not been induced to 1 bis band at the 
- inſtance of Richzrizo. ö 


1 


N 


I. A c ALPRENEDE, 


who enjoyed, in ſome degree. 


MM favour of RichzEi IEU, and who was, as report 


goes, much indebted to the great Co DB for ſome 


_ epiſodic parts of his pieces, was a native of GA 
cov, and a dramatic poet. He produced in \ M 
thirteen pieces, four or five of which appeared be- 
tween 1642 and 1650. To his patrons, however, 

| he1 IS 5 Indected for his. reputation, if it may be laid 


N 


1 cc The fact i ” (aid La Seng one day to a confidential friend, 5 


l beg, borrow, and ſteal, to ſuch a degree in my productions, and 


« haveſo little bility of my own, that this library of Monſieur may 


0 very properly be compared to a ſeraglio, the books to beautiful 
40 women, and myſelf to the cunuch who guards them.“ 


- \ ; 


NH 
THE STAGE. 


that he had any. He read his comedy of Clariente 4 


one day to RicytLiev, who old him that the 
piece was tolerably good u 
the expreſſions were lache; a word ſignify ing, as to 


writings, looſe, careleſs, neghgent, and, as to men, 


Cadeſis,” ſaid the author, in the true 


cowardly, 60 


gaſconade Kyle, I would have your eminence 


* know that nothing lache ever belonged to the 
6 houſe of CALPRENEDE.” 


6 OMBA UL Ty of whop | 
markable but that he was C 
| Beaux-eſprits, formed 


| | , Tag? 


wk 
Jt 
* 


Ee 
2 


very day, certainly i in the ſame year, that his bro- 
ther brought out his comedy of Melite. 


"fe followed the 6 career 4 his. brother, . 
but vith leſs ſucceſs, though ſome think he ad. 


hered more niert to the rules of the theatre, a a 


pon The whole, but that 


there, 18 nothing re- 
1 e of the members of We 
under Co xRADE, which 4. 
gave riſe to the French academy, brought out tro Bead 
pieces during the intermediate period at which we 
are arrived. He was certainly a man of talents, 
but he was rather a 3 than a dramatic 


2 10 come now to ſpeak of THO As Con xziIIE, 
* 0 was born at Roux, it has been ſaid on the 
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„ pPREAUX, 


of af 


oh, 


8 
Fi * 
* 4 « 

* : 


negative merit which, upon proper occaſions, the 
great CoRNE, | 


knew how to deſpiſe. “PEs- 
ſays a refich author, © did right to call 


2 


Jy cr him the Norman younger brother, but wrong to ſay 
he has written nothing reaſonable. This ſatiriſt 


had, perhaps, forgotten that many of his Pieces 


Mp keep the "gy with ä . 


As theſe brothers go on hand in ahi 5 ſhall 


have: plenty of opportunity to notice their different 
wad pieces as T. CokNEILI E brought out before the 

#8, year. 1650. His firſt. piece a comedy, called 8 
Engagements du Hazard, came out in 1647, it was. --- 
taken from two pieces of CaLDERONE; one hav- 8 


merits. At preſent 1. 


Mall only ſpeak of ſuch 


1 ing the ſame title, and the other The houſe that has 
two doors it 1s difficult to guard. His next comedy 
produced in 1649 called Les Feint Aſtrologue, is 


alſo taken from a play of Cal DEROoNER under the 8 
ſame title, Eu Aſtrologo Fingido ; which, two years 


* 


before, had however been brought forward ä 
che theatre by D'OvuvirtLte, brother of Bois= 
ROBERT, whom I mall ö DAVE, occaſion 10 15 
mention. "1 


e de Cigarral, 


This obſervation was written about the year 1772, 


4 
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which came out early | in 1650, 4 all I ſhall ſpeak 


of at preſent from T. Cone rs, which as the 
firſt and ſecond were taken from CALDERONE, and 


the other from Don FRANCISCO pes Roxas, and 


after all was a mere farce, though 1 in the minority of 
Lovis che Fourteenth, it was certainly performed | 
at court more than twenty times, amount yet to no- 
thing that promiſes for him a eee likely to 


. 
x 


keep 28 with his brother. mn 8 


D Ovvr:, LE was an abthor of inconſiderable 
merit, and it well might be ſo if he was as he is re- 


preſented to have been much inferior to his brother. 
The pieces he brought out from 1642 to 1650, were 
Jodelet Aſtrologue, almoſt copied as abovementioned 
by T. CoxNEILI E, The Coeſfeuſe a la Mode, and 
Les Soupgons fur les Apparence, in all which be „ 


| ſuppoſed to have been alliſted by, BotsROBERT. 


4 * BorsxosrE i in 1646 gs out E. Inconnue, 
which was taken from Car DERONE, and almoſt in 


the ſame manner with T. Corn: LE's firſt piece 


Les Engagemens du Hazard. FM did F. Co- 
EIL I but little ſer vice, but he excuſed bimſelf 0 
by ſaying that he had long written it but had reaſons, - 
for keeping it back. Bors ROBERT brought out be- 
fore 1650 alſo La Falouſe, D'elle TR; tranſlated 
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BENSERADE, a writer of merit, about this time 
produced two or three plays. He was born of a no- 
ble family in NoRMAN DY, in 1612, and intended for 
the church, of which body he was expected to have 
made a very reſpectable member, but his deſtiny. 
decided otherwiſe; for having ſeen Madamoilelle 
BELLEROS E, a beautiful woman, and a favourite ac- 
treſs, he ſoon exchanged his breviary for a caſt book, 
and his ſaints for the mules, It is aſtoniſhing” Wit | 
What avidity he cultivated his theatrical employments. 
Nothing came amiſs, as we ſhall ſee when we find 
him compoſing Ballets in conjunction with Quin-_ 
Ab and Lu LLY. By the liberality of the queen, 
cardinal Maz ARIN E, and ſeveral other perſons of 
rank, he acquired a large fortune, which he enjoyed 
un nterupredly: till his death, which happened, at the | 


» on el 


. age" eighty, 1 in an extraordinary manner, 


Us had ſuffered fome time the greateſt agonies 5 
from the ſtone; which, notwithſtanding his advance 1 
age, he was determined to get rid of by cutting. 
His courage, however, was put to a proof full more 
extraordinary, for a ſurgeon, WhO by way of Pre- 
paration had been inſtructed 10 bleed him, wounded 
an artery and was ſo alarmed for fear of the conſe- 
quences that he fled without binding up the arm. 
BENSERADE, therefore, bled to ſuch a degree that 
aſſiſtance « came too late, and hey had Jul time 0 
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call in a confeſſor when he expired with great frm- 


e 


neſs i in the arms of his friends. F 


When we - have ſeen the ſucceſs of RoTrou! s re- 
maining pieces, we ſhall have before us every thing : 
of any material conſequence that was oppoled to 
| CokxEILIE from the death of RIickELIEU till 
1650. PARIS at that time ſwarmed with authors, 


nd ſo indeed it has from that time to this; but my 


limits will not permit me to give more than the lead- 
i ing features of dramatic 9 and events. 


Rorrov brought out ten pieces during the in- 
terval we are ſpeaking of, and all with a conſiderable 
degree of reputation particularly Cofroes, which bas 55 
been often revived with ſucceſs, Don Lopes es | 
Cardonne which was proclaimed worthy. the Wn 
of Cosvkirrk, and Venceſlas ; which, in addi- 
tion to what has been laid of it already, was re- 
vived by MaRMON TEL, and begat a literary dil. 
pute, that I ſhall ngtice in its place, highly honour- 5 
> able to > the ru Ror ROU. 


In than, taking in al the circumſtances, e 
muſt certainly 8 RoTrou as a dramatic writer : 
of eminence. He poſſeſſed all the requiſites of a 
poet of this deſcription. . knew character, con- 
duct, and diſcrimination; he had the good ſenſe to 


= . 8 


* 


that we may fairly ſay, if Connz1LLs had ngy 
lived, ROT RO would have enjoyed the firſt | Tar 
3 his time as a dramatic poet; but CokxEILIE 
5 having lived, RorROU moved only in a ſecondary 
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reject, as much as the times would permit him, that 


barbarity which characteriſed the. French ſtage; 
and, though his own talents were not of weight and 


conſeque cc enough to attempt the Herculean taſk 


of clean this augean ſtable, yet when he found 
CorNE1LLE had reſolutely undertaken this labour, 
he certainly tent him a reſpectable helping hand. So 


ſphere, although his reputation derived more ſplen- 


dour from the reflection of this tuminary than it” 
ever could have boaſted from its own proper power. 


the Eng: time it muſt be acknowledged that the 
re pltation © Con x EIL LE derived no mean ad- 


dition from The literary race, in which he was very 
often hard run, that with ſtrenuous exertion „ 
5 gained from Rorxov. 3 3 
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THE OPERA, AND CORNEILLE'S FIRST RETIREMENT N 
RON THE STAGE. CE 


; ; : * 0 


5 Abe > opera very materially deranged the ſtate of - 3 5 [i : 
the heir about this period, it is neceſſary 1 it ſhould : n 
be mentioned here, but I ſhall defer the account! | 11 
mean to give of its origin till I have brought the 1 1 

French ſtage forwarder, leſt it ſhould prove too ahi 
much a digreſſion, and ſo cool the intereſt that 1 na- . | 
5 turally riſes from a progreſſive account. of tragedies 
and comedies. ** 


r 


1323 
22 — 


1 mall, therefore, content myſelf wich intro- ns 
Hs this ſpecies of entertainment, which ren- 
dered the French ſtage a model for ſcenery to the — 

neighbouring nations which has been the ſource 
from whence our opera has been ſupplied with dan- 
cers; and which firſt conquered lenſe in favour of 

bound, and afterwards ſound i in favour of agility, by. 
quoting the words of Vor LTAIRE. 


«It is to two Cardinals,” lays he, + that tragedy | 
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« Jian lingers, decorators, and an orcheſtra. They 


performed in the Louvre the tragi· comedy of 


Orpheusgy | Italian verſe, ſet to muſic. The per- 
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and opera owe their exiſtence in FRANCE. Cor- 
NEILLE ſerved an apprenticeſhip under Rienk— 


LIEU With other authors, who worked as amanu- 


enſiſes at thoſe dramatic plans which were in- 
by the cardinal, and in which he intro- 


duced | fome very bad lines. 


8 Cardinal MazARINE was the firſt who intro- 
duced operas, which was a bungling buſmels, 


however, a circumſtance the more extraordinary TD, 


as that miniſter did not write any Pre of them. 


0: In 1647 0 0 from Irary a troop. of Ita- 


formance” ſet all Paris alleep. Very few un- 


derſtood Italian, fewer had a taſte for muſic, and 
every body hated the cardinal.— The piece was 
hiſſed, the cardinal ridiculed, and the French 
grew outrageous againſt a man who had pre- 
| ſumed to uſe an endeavour to o pleaſe chem. 1 


. Is the 8 however, of the. Gateenth Ys 
"ao 


century, they had ballets in FRANCE, and in 


theſe ballets ſome vocal muſic, relie ved by cho- 
ruſes, which, indeed, were little more than the 


Plein gregorian chant. Nay, there are accounts 


cc 


te 


of the cardinal, whe 
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of Syrens who ſung at the wedding of the Duc 


DE Joyevss, ſo early as the year 1582, but [ am 
afraid they were ſtrange Syrens. 


& - Cardival Mazarin E was ſo little c 
at the bad ſucceſs of his Italian opera, that as 


ſoon as he came into full power, he ſent again for 

a troop from his own country, who performed Le 
Nozze de Peleo et de Thetide, in three acts, and, to 
make all ſure, Lovis XIV. danced at this wed- 
ding. The French were charmed to ſee their 
king young, graceful, and of a figure both no- 
ble and amiable, after he had been hunted from 
the capital, dancing 1 in it as if nothing had _ 8 
pened. £15 


. Notwithſtanding the cardinal anc his Iffians 
pleaſed as little on repetition as at firſt, MA- 
2a RINE ſtill perſiſte d. He ſent for ſignor OA. . 
VALL1, who brought out in the gallery of the 
Louvre the opera of Xerxes, in five acts, but 
x unfortunately the French went faſter aſleep than 
ever, and all their conſolation was that they 
ſhould be relieved d bop the opera by the death 5 
55 deed, drew on himſelf 8 
thouſand. ridiculous een and gave place to : 
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ee 


(e 


almoſt as much ſatire after his death as had been 
levelled at him during his life. 


„ The French had ſome taſte for opera, but 


determined it ſhould be their own 


they 


language, and performed by their own country- : 
men. The laſt, however, was pretty difficult, for 
„there was but one paſſable violin in Paxis. 
0 However, i in 1659, a certain Abbe PERRIN, Who 
took it into his head he could write poetry, and 


one CAaMBERT, leader of the queen's twelve 


ee fidlers, which were called the Muſic of FRANCE; 5 


produced a tireſome paſtoral, which however ſlole 
- the palm from L'Hercole and Le Nozze de Peleo. 
In 1669, the ſame PERRIN and the ſame Ca u 
BERT alſociated themſelves with the Marquis DE 
SOURDEAC, a great mechaniſt, not abſolutely 


mad, but very little ſhort of it, for he ruined 


himſelf f in chis enterprize. 


56 85 Their firſt opera 1 was Pam in which they ir in- 


« Marquis Dx SounDEAC. The Abbe PPRRIx, 


troduced a great deal about apples and artichokes. 
After this they repreſented. the Pains and Plea- 
fares of Love ; and at reh Lor Iv, who now 


became ſuperintendant® 'of the king's muſic, re- 9 


paired the Tennis- couft which had ruined the 
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who did not chuſe to be ruined, confoled bimfelf | 


with writing elegies and ſonnets, and tranſlating 


the'Eneid of Virgil in what he called heroic verſe. 
As for Camserr, he quitted France in dud- 
„ geon, and went to perform his deteſtable muſic 


| among the Engliſh, who thought i it excellent * 18 


* 4 


* LuLLy, in conjunction with: Quixavir, ; 
brought out the Fetes de L'Amour et de Bacchus, 
but neither the words nor the mulic was worthy 
the reputation the piece acquired. Connoiffeurs 
greatly admired hawever a tran7ation of that 
155 charming Ode of Horace, Donec gratus eram 
tibi, Sc. This ode is, to ſay the truth, finely 
rendered into French, but the muſic is extremely _ 
dull. There were buffooneries i in plenty i in theſe 
operas, and indeed they were full of harlequin- 
ades; and Quix AU, to his ſhame, did not dif. 
dain, as a man of his genius ought, to lend aſſiſt- 
ance to theſe puerilities; though in thoſe very 


operas— part of which were a reproach to bim, 


were many choice and beautiful pallages. 


= As boxed] in 1 "IRE that it was chen time the Engliſh | 
N mould begin to loath the levity of their neighbours, this obſervation : 
of Vor.TAIRE might perhaps partially apply. That it did not ge- 


nenerally, however, tuch names as B Lo W, G1BBOX, and others mu. 
dear ne witneſs. | 
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& As for LutLy, he knew pretty well how to 
* accommodate his muſic to the French language, 
* and as he was a pleaſant companion, very de- 
bauched, and an excellent flatterer, and in con- 
66 ſequence admired by the great, he found no dif- 
0 ficulty in carrying away all the applauſe from 
80 Ouinau LT, Who was a very contrary character, 
« being naturally modeſt, diffident, and unaſſuming. 
« He made the world believe that QUINAULT was 
e his amanuenſis, for that all the ideas were his, 
on and that Quinavu LT clothed them in better 
80 F rench than he could; in fact, that but ſor him 
this admirable poet would only have been known. 
by the ſatires of BoIILEAU: and thus Qu . 


+ NAULT, With all his merit, became a prey to an 


1 ill natured latiriſt, and an impudent muſician. 5 


5 & Thus hs beauties, bene dple; delicate, 
« or noble, which were ſpread through Attis, and 
«& his other pieces, which ought to have ellablihed 
„the reputation of Ou1 NAULT, procured no credit 

: 40 to any perſon but LuLLy, who. was conſidered 
<8 as another Arorro“. 


N * * T 3 


PE The inſtances of arrogance in Lors Y in qhis way are incvedlible; _ 
When Q71xAULT had written ſome ſcenes of the opera of Phetor, 
| he ſubmitted them to the academy, who paſſed their judgment, a 
| BequISTEd. 1 in the * of the alterations which were afterwards 


. palteboard mermaid Won 4 the back of a leathern 
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We have here from VoLTAIRE a pretty, lively 
picture, generally taken; of the opera, which I ſhall 
take leave of for the preſent, to releaſe CoRNEILIE 
from the ungracious ſituation in which we left him, 
and ſee what became of Thalia and Meipemens. 


The extraordinary ſucceſs of Andromede, ſo 
little to the taſte or the reputation of its author, 
. gave an entirely new complexion to tragedy, and 
it ſeemed no longer to rely on its intrinſic merits. 
Simplicity, beauty, ſtrength in the ſty le, art, ma- 
nagement, and conduct i in the ſituations, and nature, 
force, and intereſt, in the incidents had nothing to Uo 
with the matter; the machines were the object, and 
the play was only a vehicle to > introduce them. 


What then muſt become af ConnuiLLe, who. 
could neither paint flying dragons, nor mount a 


* 


— — 


k 7 * * 


made. Lov Er. „ however, choſe to correct the piece a little more, 
trom which critique he inſiſted there ſhould be no appeal, though he. 
altered more than half of it.—Query then whether the harlequinades 

that Mr. Vol TaixE complains of were not attributable to LULLY.—- 
When THOMAS CORNEILLE wrote Belleropbon, Lui teized him 
to death. He had twenty times an intention of giving up the work, 
and at laſt did not accomplith it till he had written, out of com. 


a plaiſance to this preſuming muſician, more than two thouſand. lines 
unneceſſarily. | | 
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dolphin. He ſeemed ſo aſtoniſhing with his prance 
in the air that when he came upon the ground he 
forgot how it was to walk naturally, 


It is nder how men of the firſt abilities 
will conform to bad taſte. At that moment; alone, 
independent, adored by the public, and his re- 
putation at its ſummit, if CoRNEILLE had met 
this innovation half way, if he had acknowledged 
that ſcenery in FRANCE had been defective, chat 
it was a grand, a ſober, a decorous appendage to 
tragedy, giving alliſtance to the action of the piece, : 
and, therefore, proper to be encouraged, but that, 


nevertheleſs, he ſhould reſiſt with all his influ- 


ence the introduction of machines and other me- 
5 chanical operations, which, though ingenious in 
themſelv I.E diſgraced tragedy, and lowered it to 
the level of panton nime; he would not only have 
kept his own fame up to 1ts legitimate flandard, but 


all other writers, who ſeeing CORNEILLE milled, 


. were glad enough to have 0 to this new ve— 


hicle to fame to bol! ſter up their own rickety _ 


putation, would have remained at cheir polts. By 
his means tragedy would have kept Vithin the pale 
of its own Fin einge, 3 


As: it was, did Cas Fnex LE as this? No. If the 
Mountain bad refuſed t to go to o Mahomet, Mahomet 
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would have been glad enough as formerly to have 


gone to the Mountain. But this was not the caſe, 

 ConnExiLLE, immoveable, had he choſe to have 

remained fo, fluctuated, trimmed, and accommo- 
dated himſelf to the caprice of the t times. 


Andromede was followed up in 1 1651, by a heroic 


5 comedy called Don Sanche D'arragon ; which, by 
the uſual aſſiſtance of machines, had ſome eclat, 
but was ſoon withdrawn and performed only in the - 
provincial towns. This piece was not in the ſtyle of 
_ _ ConnEilLis, being taken from two Spaniſh plays, 
vhich had been firſt romances, and it would have 
been better for his reputation if it had never been 


5 produced. 


Cox EI LE bimſelf atuributes the want of ſuc- 


cel in this piece to its having been prohibited. 


Why he does not tell us. His excules, however, 
are but lame, for he confeſſes that by his taking his 
piece ſrom the Spaniſh ſtories he was entangled 
in the laſt act, that he was obliged to bring a man 

from the clouds to make the neceſſary diſcovery 

8 for the cataſtrophe. The fact is, CoxkNEILLE giv- 

ing into the new taſte turned projector. The piece 
wy properly neither tragedy nor comedy, and, there 


fore, heterogeneous and unworthy Corn ELLLE. 
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Nicomede, which came out in 1652, was another 
experiment. COoRNEILLE ſeems at this time to 
have grown tired. He owns that this piece is upon 
atv extraordinary conſtruction, © But, ” fays he, 
it is my twenty- firſt production after having f 
6 written forty thouſand verſes, it was not very eaſy 
4 to find any thing new without going out of the 


ce high road of nature to ſearch for ſuch ideas as are 


excited by extraordinary objects.“ This decla- 
ration might have ſerved BOIS ROBERT, or Ricnz- 
LIEU, but Conn EILLE ſhould have diſdained int. 


« Tenderels, andthe paſſions,” continues he, 


« which are the ſoul of every tragedy, has nothing 1 


* to do with this.” Upon what then could. he 
ground his ſucceſs? * Grandeur and courage 


only are to be found here, ſuch grandeur and 
TY” ſuch courage as have} no other ſupport than that 5 


on love of virtue which is imprinted in the heart of ; 
& nations.” Without tenderneſs! Strange doctrine. : 


This piece, but for! ſome applications toa ; popu- 


lar event, which parts of it contained, would have 


had but indifferent ſucceſs. Cornelis, how 
_ ever, was at all times ſo idolized by the people, 
that ſome time afier when Baron, who was con- 
hidered as the F rench Roſcius, and almoſt permitted 
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to do any thing, attempted to alter ſome paſſages in 
a way as he thought more to the public taſte, the 


houſe, as with one voice, inſiſted that the diction of 


Corntitis ſhould not be violated, and obliged 


him to repeat his part exactly as it had been origi— 
many written. 


Pertharite, his next piece, produced in 1653, 
was literally damned, and CoxxEIITIE immediately 
_ retired from the theatre, with a declaration that he 
would never return to it. This reſolution he kept 
ſix years, which time I ſhall take to ſpeak of Mo- 5 
LIERE, Who brought out his firſt play 1 in the very 
year when Corntiite had declared he bad 


5 W out bis lalt. 
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CHAP. XI. 


' MOLIERE AND THE STAGE 10 CORNELL B'S 
. RETURN. | 


— ————— 


Trax Barrisrz PogusLNg fo celebriced under : 
the name of MolIERE, was born at Pais in 
: 2620. He brought out his firſt piece in 1653, and 
died i in 1673 *. Birth, which in no inſtance that 5 
ever was read af either conferred or precluded ta- 


lents, was not among the advantages MolLikRE had 


to boat. Both his grandfather and his father were 
valets des chambres and tapeſtry-makers to Louis 

the Thirteenth, and his fate would have been to cut 

up tapes and bindings, and hang parlours and bed- 

6 chambers, had not his genius induced him to con- 

ſider theſe only as ſecondary objects, and ſuch as 

5 might humbly ſerve to decorate thoſe better repre- 
ſentations of nature with which ſhe had given him 

; the talent of ornamenting ; his country. 


* » 


Moutzns for the firſt fourteen years followed 


A 


— 


* SHAKESPEAR and MOLIERE died at the ae age. 
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the buſineſs of his father, and a patent was even 
taken out for him as ſucceſſor to his father's charge, 
but he would neither yield to this nor would thoſe 


friends, many of whom was celebrated characters 
about the court, who witneſſed the growing merit 
of this youth, conſent to his remaining uninſtructed 


in thoſe ſtudies by means of which they were ſa- 
tisfied he would arrive to ſome extraordinary re- 
Putation in either literature or r the [ciences. 1 


He was in conſequence ſent to a college at 
Crkxuovr, where he got intimate with Cua- 


PELLE, BERNIER, and Cyrxano®, who were all 
pupils of the famous GAssEN DI, from whom the 


* 


young PogQUELIN imbibed with great avidity thoſe 


precepts of philoſophy which taught him after- 


8 wards lo well to reaſon, and which ſerved. as the 


6 


* CyRaxo, born the ſame year with Mor.1txr, was a moſt ex- 
| traordinary character. He was of a generous ſpirit, and as courageous _ 
as a lion. He was a cadet in the regiment of guards, and became the 


terror of all the bravoes of his time. There is a ſtory of his attacking 


a large party of deſperadoes who had way-laid one of his friends, and 
either killing or wounding ſeven of them. For his coolneſs and va- 


: Jour i in the field he was called IL Intrepide. He had been frequently 
- wounded, and at laſt he died at the age of thirty-five of a wound 


in the head which he had received from a piſtol ball fifteen months 


before. He; caught a taſte for writing from MOLIERE, and his Pe- | 


dan Foue, which has been imitated « on our r theatre, i is by no means ; 


deft tute ot merit. | 
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foundation of that reputation which guided him 
through the greateſt part of his works, 


& taſte for dramatic entertainments having per- 
vaded all FRANCE in conſequence of RicutLitvu's 
patronage of the ſtage, many ſocieties in the nature 
of our private theatrieals, a little upon the principal 
of the old title of Les Enfans Sans Souci, united in 
domeſtic parties to perform plays. PogukIIx 
made one in a ſociety | of this deſcription; which 
was called the [lluſtrious Theatre. 

"Here be changed his real * for that of Mo- 
5 n which circumſtance of changing names was 


extremely common in FRANCE among the poets 
and actors, but in MoL1zss i is ſaid actually to have 


_ ariſen from a fear of contaminating the race of 
valets des chambres and tapeſtry-makers, Who 
chought it a greater honour to remain blockheads 
and receive chriſtian burial, than to amuſe and en- 
lighten mankind and. be rewarded with a lentence 
of excommunication *, Fg | 


1 r ** 


. INI. 


. This diſtinction has har ths parent of numbetlefs pleaſantries, | 


ſome of which I ſhall from time to time ſet down. At preſent the 


only one that occurs to me is this. A French actor having amaſſed 


a2 ſum of money he bought an eſtate, which they call Jeigneuriale, | 
| and we call a manor. IJ he firſt Sunday he went to church, it being 


me curate's duty to offer up prayers for this new ſeigneur, he was 
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In this ſociety Mor1tret became acquainted 


' with a woman of the name of LE Bzjaxr, who had 
been a country performer; and as he found her 


ſentiments of the ſame caſt as his own, he agreed 


that they ſhould form a company and go to Lyons, 
where L'Etourds was firſt perſormed. This was in 
1653, and its ſucceſs was ſo prodigious that it fairly 
| ruined the other company of comedians eſtabliſhed 
in that town; many of whom begged leave to join | 
1 Mor 1ER E, who, with his company thus {trengthened, 8 
went to Lax Doe, and offered his ſervices to 
the Prince of Cori, who then held his court at 


5 Brzikxs“ * 


This prince ad 1205 Mot: ERE at college, 
and had not only been preſent. when he performed 


at PARIS, but had very often invited him to his 


palace. L Etourdi, with the protection of this 
prince, experienced at Brzrens new ſucceſs. He 


| extremely e i in what manner to pray for a perſon excom- 


municated by the church. There was no help for it however; and 


being driven into a corner, 4 My dear brethren,” ſaid he,“ let us 
«* pray for the converſion of ſuch a one ; ; finner, comedian, and lord _ 


"Me of this pariſh. C | 


8 The Prince of Contr who held Mo LIERE in 1 real eſtimation, „ 
entreated him to remain with him in quality of ſecretary; een, 


pily for the French theatre, though he had the higheſt ſenſe of 


the honour offered Wan, he Preſem ed follow! ing tlie impulle of his own 
| * : | 
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brought out alſo ſome farces, one of which was 
called Le Docteur Amoreux, and another Les Trois 
Docteurs ; which, being trifles, he very Properly a 
afterwards ſuppreſſed. " PS ” 


Having travelled wich Tik company to GrtNo- 

BIE, he went firſt to Ro uEN, and afterwards ' 
Pais, where he determined, if poſſible, to fix. 
By his connections he got acceſs to Monſieur, who 


preſented him to the king and the queen- mother; 


they ſaw him and his company perform, and granted 
him permiſſion to exhibit in the Guards of the old 


Louvre, and afterwards in the Palais Royal. At 


length his company was retained in the ſervice 8 
the king, in 1665, and this was the commencement 
: of a real tate for comedy | in F RANCE, 


Le | Depit 3 which has been performed 5 
at BEZ I ERS in an imperfect ſtate, was brought out at 
Paris in 1638, with great ſucceſs ; but Les Preci- 

. euſes Ridicules was the firſt comedy that permanently 
fixed the reputation of Mor1zrxs. At the finiſh of 


the firſt nights repreſentation of this piece, a crony: 


of his, took our old acquaintance CnartLain by the 


hand, You and 1,” ſaid he, „approved all thoſe. 


0 ſubtle criticiſms which abounded formerly i 5 
. compliment to our old friend che cardinal; TY 
a believe me we have been taught to night lo much 


— —— y — 


& real taſte, that we ought to burn all we have ad- 
66 * and to admire all we have burnt.“ 


The ſucceſs of this piece fairly f hewed Mo- 
LIERE UPON what ground he ftood. * I will no 
C longer be reproached,” ſaid he, © with copying 
* Plau rus, and TERENCE, and ſtudy ing Me- 
% N AN DER. In future I have nothing tO do but 


2 ſtudy the world.” n 


The Precituſes Ridicules was performed at court, 
though the royal family were at that time on a 
Journey to the PYRENEES. On their return the 


: price to MorIERE's theatre was doubled. Ad- 


miſſion to che parterre before chat time had been 
only. ſix lols. 1 


1 ſhall now ſpeak of Qu LT, who for a con- . 
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ſiderable time was not allowed that ſhare of merit = 


he. certainly poſſeſſed; nay, to this moment, ſuch 
is the force of prejudice, that his name in the ge- 
neral idea of French literature is ſeldom claſſed 
reſpectably, though there can be no doubt but that 
upon the whole he was the beſt lyric poet FRANCE 
ever knew® ;. a ſpecious of merit ſurely that ſtands 
very high i in the gradation of literary fame. 
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We have ſeen already that VorTarirRE con— 


| fidered QUiNAULT as a man of abilities. This 


opinion many other French writers have unequivo- 


cally confirmed, but a better proof, a perulal of 
bis works, will eſtabliſh for him that reputation 
which has been ſo often denied him; for, in thoſe 
works, among a great deal of traſh written te hu- 
mour LuLLy, is to be found great and ſtriking 
poectical beauties, ſuch as BoiLEavu, with all his 
bitternels and invective againſt a man who had 
8 never offended him, had neither the foul nor r the 


capacity to write. 


Quin avzr, howerer, in greatmeaſure deſerved 
every ſyllable that has been ſaid againſt him. His | 


_ permitting an arrogant, impudent muſician to appro- 


priate to himſelf quietly and comfortably that ge- 


nius and thoſe talents which were legitimately" in the 
poet and not in him, was as unpardonable as it is 


inconceivable. But it ſhould ſeem that if Luity 
laughed at QuinguLrt, Qui AULT. laughed at 
LUuLLy ; for, pardoning every advantage the mu- 


— 


— 


| which; I take to "a the true ungänlteratedd ſenſe of the word bs for 
taken to that extant which it often uſurps it is capable of any thing 


but harmony, and I could name lyric odes that if a compoſer were 


_ inſpired with the genius of Arorro he 0 ould 85 be incapable « of 
ſetting them to wulic, | | 
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his revenge on the ſide of profit, or rather prudence, 
for while LuLLY ditipated his emoluments. QU1N- 
Abr took care of his affairs. He merried the 
widow of a merchant. who had been his kind friend, 


with a fortune of forty thouſand crowns; he boueht 


a conliderable char ge in the auditory of accounts; 


he was admitted into the French academy; he w as 
honoured with the Cordon de St. Michel; and died 
in Paris in 1688, at the age of lifry three, with a 


N fortune of more than a hundred thouland e crow ns. 


— Quix AULT r employed his talents more 5 
the opera than the theatre, we ſhall have but little 


to ſay of him at preſent. His tragedies, EXCEL 
L'Aſtrate, and L Agrippa, have diſappczrel From 


the theatre, and even thoſe are weakly written: bis 
heroes are no more than gallants. and his fa bjects are 
n no higher than paſtoral and romance. His come. dies 


are ſuperior to his tragedies, and his Mere Cor „1 e, 
and one or two others, give good expectati. n that if 
he had purſued this ſtyle of writing he would net 

have cut an inconſiderable figure even by che ide 
of Morizxz- 8 


Qui LT'S firſt piece as the reg: n ar theatre 
was a tragi. comedy called Les R. wales, 1 Cams 2 
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out in 1653, and cauſed a conſiderable change in 
the mode of recompencing dramatic authors for 
their labours. It had been the cuſtom to buy per- 
formances of authors for ſuch prices as ſhould be 
agreed upon, which was ſometimes regulated ac- 
cording to the merit, but oftener according to the 
reputation of the writer, for the merit and the re- 
| Putation are now and then diſtinct things. In ge- 
neral, however, theſe productions were ſold low 
5 enough, the actors at that time having had the ſame 
hold of the authors in F RANCE as the booklellers 
: have n now in ExGLAN D. 


This comedy of 1" Rivales, which was little more 
than- a copy from Rorrou, TrisTan, of whom 
QuixauLit was the eleve, undertook to read to the 
dc ors under an idea that he could make a better 
| bargain for his pupil than his pupil could have done 
or himſelf. The actors charmed with the piece, 
and upon a ſuppoli ition that it was written by 
TRIS TAN, offered a hundred crowns for i it. Being 1 
undeceived, however, they told T RISTAN, that 
though Quix AULT appeared to have talents, yet 
as he had no eſtabliſhed reputation, they could not 


riſk that ſum for the piece, but would, at all . 
ventures, give fifty Crowns ; TRISTAN would not 


ſuffer Qui AULT tO ads to this, and the matter 


was compounded by an agreement to Ye the au. EY 
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thor a ninth of every night's receipt during the run 
of the play, provided that afterwards it ſhould be- 
long excluſively to the actors. 


— — rene 


Theſe terms were accepted, and the propoſal | 
appeared fo fair and judicious, both on the part of 
authors and actors, that it has been ſtrictly oblerved 
ever ſince; after- pieces, by way of proportion, 

bearing only the value, thoſe in two acts of a : 
: twelfth, and thoſe i in one of an eighteenth, 


Qu INAULT after producing three plays with 
_ paſſable ſuccels, brought Out, in 1656, a piece called 
"HE: Coups de L'amour and de Fortune ; but Scar- 
Rox tells us that this play is not at all aliributable 
| to OUINAULT, for that TrISTAN wrote the firſt et 
5 four acts, and chat he himſelf wrote the fifth after 
Taisrax died. N 
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| ScarroN's. pieces, Go: 1653 to 1659, were 
| Don Japhet D' Armẽnie, L'Ecolier de S lamanque, ; 
and two others. The firſt he introduced by * 5 
0 following burleſque dedication to the king: 1 
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8 
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began with telling your majeſty that you are 
the greateſt king upon earth; that you were 


more knowing in che art of reigning at fourteen : 
years old than the oldeſt greybeard; that you 
are the beſt made among men much leſs among 

kings; and, in ſhort, that you have nothing to do 
but to {tretch out your arms and touch the top 

of Mount Lebanon and as much farther as you 
pleaſe. All this is very handſome and virtually 
true; but 1 mall ſay nothing of it here. 1 ſhall 
only foy, that ſince your power is ſo great . 
entreat you to uſe it to do me a little good ; 
for if you were to do me a little good, I thould. 


be much merrier; . were much merrier, 1 


{hould write merrier comedies ; if J were to write 
merrier comedies, you would be more diverted; 
and if you were more diveried, your bounty 
would not be thrown away. All this ſeems ſo 
reaſonable that I am perſuaded I {hould think 
the concluſion fair, even were I as great a king 


as your majeſty, injtcad of a poor miſerable 


devil as 1 really am, but nevertheleſs 


TL. „ Your majeſty's 
« Very obedient, _ 
6 And very faickful __ and ſervant, 
5 0 | " © SCARRON.” 


| L'Ecolier de Salamangue, which came out in 


1654, gave riſe to a moſt bitter quarrel between 
SCARRON and BorSROBERT. SCARRON had a 
cuſtom of reading his works to his acquaintance, 
one of whom was Bo1SROBERT, Who was ſo ſtruck 
with the circumſtances of this play as he heard it 
piece meal, that he did not ſcruple to build his 


Genereux Ennemis upon this foundation; which, 


indeed, was not all, for T. E worked 


The Genereufe Fnnemis into The - Illuſtres Emnemis, 


and both theſe copies of ScarRoON' s play came out 
before ihe play itſelf; ſo that it had to encounter all 
the diſad: 'antage of the firſt and ſecond impreſſion — 


of it. But it did not ſtop here, for BotsRoBERT 


did his utmoſt to decry the merit of L' Ecolier de 
Salamanque, and abuſed ScRRNON ſor ſtealing 1 nw 


from him, whereas he knew che contrary to have 
been the fact. 


This treatment 1 never pardoned; and, : 
being a much better writer than BOISROBERT, he 
threw out his invectives againſt him in a ſtrain of 

ſuch ſevere and bitter ſatire that BorisROBERT felt 


; their effects as long as he lived. 


5 5 FI EILLE r during his brother's abſence ac- 


quired ſome celebrity. From my laſt accounts of 
bim to 1659, he produced eight pieces. The firſt. 
three had merely paſſable ſucceſo, and the fourth 
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called Les Illuſtres Ennemis, was even leſs att ended 

to on account of its being borrowed, as I have al- 
ready ſaid from BoisRoBtrT, who ſtole it from 
Sc ARRON. His fume from thence, however, be- 


: gan to rife. and, indeed, to wear lo new an aſpect 
; that hen no long ger ee med to be the fame * riter “. 


* 


The tide * T, Conn EILLE 's reputation took x a 


a moſt extraordinary turn in 16; 50, when he pro- 


105 * -_ - — 


* This tas been char tably accounted for under a an idea that his | 


brother, having retired ſrom the theatre, lent him affiſtance. It is 
certainly very poſſible | that upon occaſion he might have confused 


his brother, and his brother him; for it is remark able th at no two 


brothers ever l. ved in cloſer union, nor had ſo many natural and for- 

tuitous ties to bind this compact of affectionate alliance. They lived 
under tle ſame roof, they married two ſiſters whole ages had the 
Fame diſ; roperti on & their own, eachchad exactly the fame number 

: l ch ren a3 the other, and every thing relative to their fortunes, 
55 was ſo | in common between them that they lived in this ſty le more 
than tw enty years be.ore they came to any ettlement as to how their 
diſterent affairs were ſituated, which would not, probably, even then 


have taken place had not prudence dictated what proportion ought. 
honourably to be aſſigned to each, that their fainil.es might know | 


| What they had to depend upon in caſe of death, or any caſual alter. 
ation in the eſtabliſhment of their ch' Idren. All this is ſo remark. 
able that it is impoſſib le but they muſt have conſulted each other in 
their wri tings; but yet it ſhould ſeem that it was merely as to 
opinion and nothing elle, for never was there ſo marked a di ifference 


between two writers; the great CoRNEILLE had too ſplendid. 1 


genus ſervily to buckle to reg Zularity, and his brother had little 


more than that meaſured regularity Which never yet buen * 125 


I lcnddur of genius. 
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duced, Au Marais, Timocrate, which piece, though 
its merit is indiſputable, was ſo cagerly followed and 
ſo ſuddenly diopt that the circumſtance will ever re- 
main a monument of French capriciouſneiſs. This 


tragedy was perſormed eighty times in regular ſuc- 


ceſlion without the intervention of a {ingle per- 


formance. For the laſt twelve or fourtcen nights 
the actors attempted to announce other plays. The 
| audience would not hear a ſingle able. T mocre te 
Was called for, and Timocr ate they were ob'i ige >d to 

: perform.” Mt laſt an actor came forward and [aids 
Ladies and gentlemen, if vou are not tired of 
6 leeing Timocate, we are really tired of performing - 
« it. We run the riſque of forgetting all our other 2 


« pieces, and the ſtage will ſuſtain the 8 in- 


ow Jury. Permit us to repreſent ſomething elle 


: This permiſſion. was granted, and Timoc rote was 


never afterwards performed at that theatr e*, 


Nay, the circumſtance is ſtronger vet. When 


: * The capriciouſneſs of the actors was at leaſt upon a par with th 1t 5 
8 of the audience. If TIMOCRAT: filled their theatre it was not only 


A preſeut advantage but an advantage ultimately! in favour of theold 
f pieces when. they came to take Their turn. I ſhould l Ke 10 lee 4 


\ TimocRaATs® upon the Englith ſtage for two reaſons. If an Enclith | 
- audience permitted a piece to run eighty nights, it w ould be a proof 
of its merit, and they are too fond of loſtering merit to conſign it o 
ſuddenly to oblivion alter having taken it 10 warmly under theip 


0 protection. ; 
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this piece was in this extraordinary manner laid by at 
the theatre Au Marais. The company of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, by infinite degrees the beſt per- 
formers, took it up; but there ſeems to have been 
facination in the ſtupid and impolic ſpeech of the 
actor juſt mentioned; for after two or three inef- 


fectual N 0 attract che audience they totally 
N withdrew 1 it. 


Nevertheleſs Tabel is wall ſpoken ot. * 
: ConnetLiE F friends advifed him to ſtop there, for 


nd that his reputation was ratified. The king went to 


he theatre on purpoſe to ſee it, and ſpoke of it in 
the highelt terms; and people in general began to 
declare chat the retirement of che g great CoxNEILLIE 


* was no longer a loſs to the theatre. By what T can — 


learn it was a cold regular piece, and owed half its 
| ſucceſs 10 the idea that the great CokxEILLE was 
| concerned in it; for ſo little did his friends con- 
ünue in opinion that it was his beſt production, that 
it is not among his works now printed, and Jam 


told that it was loſt to the world ſoon aller it was 


- loſt to the theatre, _ 


＋. Con x EILLE'S next piece, Berenice, a tra- 
707 was brought out in 1657; he brought out 


8 Commode in 1658, and Darius in 1659. Commode 5 


= was the greatelt favourite of e three but they 


r 


all received a reputable degree of applauſe. The 
theatre, however, ſeemed at this time to want a 
counter balance in tragedy to the ſtrides that Mo- 
LIERE Was taking in comedy, and every intereſt 
was made, and at laſt effectually, to prevail on the 
great CorNEILLE to reſume his ſituation as ſu— 
preme director | in the empire of Mereomens. 5 
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CHAP. xII. 


FROM CORNEILLE'S RETURN TO 1663, 


_—_— 


Apa: Pertharite, Conn 211 LE, as we have ſeen 
retired from the ſtage; and as every material trait 
"5 the character of ſo great a man 1s of conſe- 
quence to the public, 4 hope it will not be con- 
ſidered as extraneous if we ſee how he employ ed | 

: his time. Es : 


: Having La all bis life a r devout chriſſian, and 
| particularly intimate with ſome Jeſuits, which body 
were ever remarkable for profound erudition and 
claſſical taſte, he undertook at their particular i inſtance : 
to tranſlate a celebrated work called The Imitation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, which he | is allowed to have rendered | 
very finely. It had prodigious ſucceſs, and made | 
bim ample amends i in point of profit for the loſs he 
5 bad ſuſtained by quitting the theatre. But the beſt 
judges agree that it was not a work properly i in his 
ſtyle, and the nature, the ſimplicity, and the truth of 


the original, was loſt in that pomp and grandeur 
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that every where pervaded the great mind of Cok- 


NEILLE. 


Fonrzüiltz ſays, i in the true ſtyle of a writer 
proper {killed in literary beauty, © This book, 


though for grandeur and force the fineſt that ever 
came from the hand of man, has ſo little of the 
Evangeliſt that it cannot, like that, penetrate im- 
1 mediately to the heart, nor ſeize the mind with 
that force, ſo natural and tender, which ſome- 
& times is greatly aſſiſted by a negligence of ſtyle *. 
1 hardly know if FONTEN ELLE complimented moſt _ 
himſelf, by the candour, or ConxzirxE by. the 


truth of this obſervation. : 


ll 18 not kriown whother h it was by: the perſuaſion. T 
of his friends, or through the bent of his own pro- 
| penſities, which after all muſt have inclined him to- 
- wards the ſtage, that CoRNEILLE was induced once 
more to take up the pen as a theatrical writer. Both 
: thele conliderations might bt probably have had ſome . 


— 


That this is a truth every ſuſceptible mind muſt bear me wit- 
| nels; yet if it be a truth what becomes of VIX II. and ſo many 

_ ethers who have built reputations, adamantine reputations, upon AL 

| mighty ſtyle. May I be ſo fortunate before I quit this work to reſcue 
alittle the cauſe of genius from theſe barbarous fetters, and to con- 
tribute a little afſiltance, a very little I fear, to the leperation of na- 


8 ture and truth from nen and lophiſiry, 
| | * * 2 
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weight, of which it is not impoſſible but Mor ixRESC 
rapid progreſs towards dramatic fame in ſome de- 
gree accelerated che preponderance. 


It is certain, however, that Fougvar, ſuperin- 
tendant of the finances, applied very warmly to Cox- 
NEILLE upon this occaſion, and that his application 
was backed by others in power; nay, when the poet 


| complained that he ſhould find himſelf awkward in 


an employ to which he had been ſometime unac- 
cuſtomed, and remarked that he had not even 
thought of a ſubject, the financier, fertile i in expe- 


_ cents, propoſed. three ſubjects ; the firſt of which _ N 


he agreed to treat, the ſecond he recommended - 
his brother, and we have no account of what the N 
third v was, or whether it was adopted o or not. ; 


| Ocdipe, which had 3 Sirene comp! etely : | 


| reconciled Conx ELLLE to the theatre and the pub- 


lic. La Toiſon Dior Was performed in 1660; and 


5 here I am obliged already to remark that Com 
'NEILLE could not with all his merit reſiſt that furor 
5 machinery and decoration which then raged in 
FAN; for on the contrary he allied himſelf with 
„ 1. very marquis DE SourDEac, of whom we have 


heard: VOLTAIRE ({pcak. with ſuch contempt. 


The Toiſon Dor as performed originally at ne 
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Chateau de Neubourg, in NORMANDY, at the ſeat of 
the marquis DER SoURDEAC, in honour of the mar- 


riage of Louis the Fourteenth, and the peace with 


| Syxain. This nobleman, beſides the perſons ne- 
ceſſary to execute the different departments of chis 


ſpectacle, entertained. five hundred gentlemen of 
that province for two months at his own expence, 
during which time che Toiſon Dor was repreſented ” 


vary day. 


% 


; In Sertorius, performed in 1865 9 LE 
appeared more himſelf. It was greatly admired and 
| deſervedly. It diſplays S a magnificent portrait of Ro- 


man grandeur, in which the ſentiments, the manners, 
the very minds of thole ferocious heroes are de- 


picted in a ſtyle peculiarly vernacular; but, in- 
deed, in treating Roman ſubjects, CokNEILLE is 

every where at home. Marſhal TURENNE is laid 5 
to have exclaimed at the repreſentation of this piece, 
6. Where could Consblff have learnt lo pare 7 


i fectly the art t of war. 


Boittav, however, never contented, will have 
it chat the ſcene between Pour Ev and SER TOR1IUs, 


which FoxTENE LL „„ who by the by was a better 

writer and a more ſenſible man, thinks one of the 
 Hneſt in the French language, did not deſerve to 
have been ſo much applauded. It is ; full of 
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ſpirit,” ſays he, “ 1 grant; but it has neither reaſon 
nor nature to ſupport it, for who to SzrToRIUs, 
„ an old and experienced captain, would compare 
5 Pourkv, who 1s hardly man enough to have a 
« beard * WT" Poe 

- Sophoncſhs 1 was the next + bügel F d by 
: Corn EIL LE; it came out in 166g. This ſubject 

had been treated frequently on the French theatre; 
i and there can be no doubt but the original model . 
was a tragedy, under the ſame title; written in Ita- 
lian Oye the Prelate 105 1ss1 vo, o ear 2 as 15 14, af- 


» * mould not have aoticed this ally . rates of 3 | 
were it not that l am happy at all times to expoſe envious cavil, and : 


ignorant ill nature. Minds are of all ages, and there are as innu- 
__ merable inſtances of their being matured early i in life as of fllyneſs 


and dotage in old men; and, if this be true, theſe are the circum- 7 
| ſtances v hich ought to be introduced on the ſtage, being i in nature 
and yet peculiar. If the remark of this ſnarling ſatireſt be admitted 
what becomes of the glory of ALEXANDER, CHARLES the Twelfth 
of SWEDEN, and all thoſe heroes who atchieved wonders and yet. 
died before they attained the prime of life. But this will ever be 


the way with thoſe who cavil at what they cannot imitate, It 6 


difficult to admire real merit in an author while you are obliged to 


_ deſpiſe the man. But in BOILEAU, and I don't deſpair of proving 


it, you muſt deſpiſe both the man and the writer; and nothing can _ 
more fully prove that he was neither born a poet not a philanthropiſt, 
than his Art of Poetry, the ſervile echo of an echo, where the only 


truth to be found is his pretended modeſt declaration, which he 


would not have made had he expected it to have been believed, that 
the poem has no other merit chan being decked in che ſpoils of 
Holes. | 1 
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terwards imitated by MaRMET, MoxcnRETIEN, DE 


MoNnTREUX, and MA1RET, or, as has been already 
explained, Viaup FnzopniLE, which laſt piece 
kept the ſtage with celebrity. 


On his account Connnit LE has been blamed | 


for bringing out a tragedy on the ſame ſubject, and, 


indeed, envy, at the ſucceſs of Mais ET, has been 
kindly conſidered as his motive; but not only the 
known character of CoRNEILLE n an fe this 
by his 
own declaration, in which he pays a compliment to 
his predeceſſor more flattering to his reputation than 
the play was capable of procuring him, and which 
he ought to have been very proud of, even van- ”. 


invidious report, 1t 1s completely refute 


quiſhed as he was 5 by his more : able competitor. 


But let us lack after ee: Jt mould PE 
| known that MorikRE occupied with his company. 5 
a third theatre Au Petit Bourbon, with the permiſſion L 
of the king, where be performed- alternately with 
the Italians, of whom I ſhall at a proper time give 
the hiſtory. This theatre. Was aſterwards pulled down 
to build the grand entrance to the Louvre, and the 
: king then took him | into the Palais Royal. firſt called 
his company La Troupe de Mou wy and afterwards 


fs . as Roi. 
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La Cocu Inagttaire came out in 1660. This 
little piece is taken from an Italian comedy callled 
It Cornuto. per Opinione. It was performed forty _ 

times in ſucceſſion, though in ſummer and during 
| the abſence ot the court f. 


Don Garcia de Mater was produced in 
1 1661, Motifs performed the part of Don Gar- 
cla; and finding that ſerious acting was by no 
means his forte, had the good ſenſe to make a re- 
ſolution not to perform any but comic parts from 
that time. This piece, which was a heroic co- 
medy, though chaſtely written, did not ſucceed; 


2 and the reputation of Mor jtRE, through the in- 


46 


I cc 


duſtry of his enemies, of whom he had at all times 
undeſervedly a plentiful number, ſuffered for a 
time from this diſgrace. A ſhort time, however, for 
the ſuccels of his next piece amply confoled him 
for the mortiſication he had ſuſtained wy"! the fall 

1 of this, 


* A wadetinnn in Paris took it into 5 head chat Moti EN 


meant in this piece a perſonal affront to him. © How dare the | 
| fellow, ”” ſaid he one day to an actor, << ridicule : a man like me on 
« the ſtage?” © Come, come,” ſaid the actor, „you have no rea- 
« ſon to complain. He has painted a flattering likeneſs by only : 


1 make too much ſtir about it tor tear he s ſhould make you a cuckold | 


0 reality. 3 


making you a cuckold in imagination: I would not have you to 1 
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s L Ecole des Maris made its appearance in 1661. It 
was the firſt piece that Mol iEAE brought out at the 
theatre du Palais Royal, and the firſt that he printed. 


In quality of chief of the company of Monſieur, 


he, therefore, dedicated it to that prince. 


This comedy, which Hs A 


Engliſh and other authors, is taken from a Tale by 
Bocace, which every body knows. The only dif- 
ference in the two plots is that, in Bocac E, a wo- 


man in love with a young man makes her confeſſor 
the go-between, who carries letters and preſents un- 
der an idea that he ſerves the purpoſes of devotion; 
and, in Mol IERE, an old man is ſubſtituted for. 


the confeſſor, who is duped in the ſame manner. 


by a girl he is in love with = to whom he is s the: 


8 tutor. 


E cole des Femmes, MolLIERE's next comedy, 
Vas performed for the firſt time in 1662. So di- 
vided began to be the French at this time as ta, 
Mor1tzxs ; that under the idea, probably, of his. 
commencing Ax Is TO PRHANESs, and iſſuing perſon- 

alities from the ſtage, whereas he in fact perſonated 7 


mien only by perſonating manners, he ſuſtained all 


ſorts of affronts. The public were extremely di- 
vided as to the merit of this play. It gained ground, 


5 however, and brought a great deal of Money. Thels 
. vor. 1. EL. 
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La Cocu Imaginaire came out in 1660. This. 
little piece is taken from an Italian comedy callled | 
It Cornuto per Opinione. 11 was performed forty 
times in ſucceſſion, though in ſummer and Aae | 
the abſence of the court“. 


Don Core de Navarre was produced in 
1661, Mor. IERZ performed the part of Down Gar- 
1 and finding that ſerious acting was by no 
means his forte, had the good ſenſe to make a re- 

ſolution not to perform any but comic parts from 
that time. This piece, which was a heroic co- 

medy, though chaſtely written, did not ſucceed; 

and the reputation of Mo! IERE, through the in- 

: du try ok his enemies, of whom he had at all times ö 

undelerved Ny a plentiful number, ſuffered | for a - 
time from this diſgrace. A ſhort time, however, for : 

the ſuccels of his next piece amply confoled him 


for the mortiſication he had ſuſtained by the fall 
of this. = 


* A tradeſman in Paris took it into his head that Moritat 
meant in this piece a perſonal atfront | to him. © How. dare the 
fellow,” ſaid he one day to an actor, 60 ridicule; a man like me on 
06 the face] Ran Come, come,“ ſaid the actor, * you have no rea- 
ſon to complain. He has painted a flattering likeneſs by only 
making you a cuckold in imagination: IT would not have you to 


make too much ſtir about it tor tear he mould make you a cuckold | 
wy in r th Eo oo | 
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L' Ecole des Maris made its appearance in 1 661. It 
was the firſt piece that Mort brought out at the 
theatre du Palais Royal, and the firſt that he printed. 


In quality of chief of the company of Monſieur, 
he, therefore, dedicated It to chat prince. 


This comedy, which ſerved. as a model for 
Engliſh and other authors, 1s taken from a Tale by 
Boca, which every body knows. The only dif- 

ference in the two plots is that, in Bocace, a wo- 
man in love with a young man makes her confeſſor 
the go- between, who carries letters and preſents un- 

der an idea that he ſerves the purpoſes of devotion; 
and, in MorixRE, an old man is ſubſtituted For . 
the confeſſor, who is duped in the ſame manner 
by a girl he is in love vith and to whom be is the 


Gs 


| L. Teole des Femmes, Mor! ERE'S next comedy, 
Vas performed for the firſt time in 1662. 80 di- 
vided began to be the French at this time as to. 
5 MolrikRE; that under the idea, probably, of his. 
commencing ARIS To HAN ESs, and iſſuing perſon-⸗ 
alities from the ſtage, whereas he i in fact perſonated 
men only by perſonating manners, he ſuſtained all 
ſorts of affronts. The public were extremely di- 


vided as to the merit of this play. It gained ground, 


however, and brought a great deal of money. Thels 
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5 


cabals induced MorikRE in the following year to 


write a piece which he called LC ritigue de L Ecole 
des Femmes. | 


This piece was the firſt of the kind that ever | 
55 appeared on the French theatre. It is rather a 
dialogue than a comedy ; Mor1zR "bh however, Is 
to be commended for having written it, for he very 
happily, while he points out the faults of his play, 
turns its enemies into ridicule. The Mercure Galant, 
conducted by a man of the name of VIS E, who 
vas conſtantly flicking i in MoL1tse's kirts, has the . 
kindneſs thus t to criticiſe this piece by anticipation. 


cc We are to ) ſee i ina a ſhort time a piece entitled 
La Critique de L'Ecole des Femmes, where the au- 
thor, ſor. diſant, is to enumerate all the faults in 
„ his piece, and to excuſe them at the ſame time. 


* : Ov. 


e 
* 


1 Curious, that a man ſhould take fo much pains | 


«to defend a piece which i is not his c OWN, but written ; 

by the Abbe du Burs50N, who is one of the 
1 moſt gallant men of the age. But Moles bas 
the audicity to deny this. He ſays that the 1 

« Abbe certainly did write a piece on this ſubject 


3 
I 


„ and bring it to him, and that he could not help 


allowing it conſiderable merit, though he had his 
* reaſons for not performing it. What does all this by 
„ ſay? That this cunning. comedian, whoſe beſt 
„merit is to know how to take advantage, dif. ” 
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& cerned in the Abbe's piece ſomething that could 
« pleaſe the public, and ſo palmed it TT them 
e as his own, 8 


Fl 


The Abbe might have written a piece upon this 
ſubject, but it was perfectly unneceſſary. that Mo- 
II ERE ſhould copy that piece, for he had only to go 
to the ſame ſource where the Abbé derived his ma- 


terials, which was a book entitled Le Nuts facetieuſes 


Adu Seigneur Straparole ; which is a hiſtory of a man 


who communicates to his friend all that paſſes be- 


tween him and his miſtreſs, not knowing that his 


friend i Is bis rival. 


But i it now became pitiable to fo pieces on the 
theatres in the ſhape of disjointed critiques; and 
really it is to be regretted that Mo LIE RE, in imi- 
tation of the ſun when the flies wanted to put him 
out, did not ſhine on inſtead of condeſcending to 
notice the ſwarm of tiny critics that ſurrounded 
him. As it was, the cabal againſt him, though i it 
did not injure him, gave him great inconveniepce, 
and more than one critique, which would have died 
away forgotten, became noticeable to the public by 


| his pointing it out. 


50 ö RSAULT „ a writer of real merit, and who 
Vas now coming | forward, took occaſion to render 


* 


” n 
br * 


= 
n 
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himſelf popular by bringing out at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, a piece called Le Portrait du Peintre, 
which was not only a critique of [Ecole des Femmes, 
but produced at the ſame time; and contained, as 
far as he could learn or imagine, the Wane: matter of 
Morizkz $ piece under chat title “. 


Morea now began really to be piqued; and 
he brought out in the ſame year his Inprompti de 
Verſailles, levelled directly at BouRsAULT, whom 
he treated with the greateſt contempt and deriſion; 
reſerving to himſelf, however, a degree of nobleneſs; 


for this contempt, and this deriſion went no further 


chan the genius and talents of BouRsA ULT, whereas | 
Bod RSA ULT has deſcended i in his ſtrictures on Mo- = 
LIERE to attack his private character. . 


This piece 77 is a -mok ſer ere 10 faccefoful / 

ſatire on the performers at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
whom Mor ERE conliders as having inſligated 

 BouksauLr to ridicule him; and, indeed, though 


a . RES 


8 — 


— 


. * This the 8 ſots v was no difficult | matter; kor nothing could . 
, be eaſier than to ſelect the know n and acknowledged. faults ot L Ecolg © © 


des Femmes and excuſe them. exactly the way that its author would 

do. This was what ſtruck BO RSAULT, who ſucceeded fo well in 
his deſign that at laſt it was ſai d, in addition to MOLIERE' s having 
ſtolen his Ecole des Femmes from L' AB BE DU Bulssox, he {tole his 


9 5 critique o OF L Ecole des W from BOURSAU 1 
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no one could commend this ſpirit of party between 
two bodies whoſe buſineſs was only to entertain the 
public, yet Mo TIERE received and deſerved great 
praiſe for the able manner in which he conducted 
this controverſy; for, in anſwer to their pity ful invec- 
tives which he ſcorned to imitate, he contented him- 
ſelf with pointing out their faults as performers, par- 
ticularly the ſleepy monotony of their declamation, 
which he did with ſuch judgment that the ridicule 
which followed this diſcovery drove them into a cor- 
ner and they were obliged to correct their faults or 
be laughed at; and thus MoLIERE, in reſenting a 
private injury, did a a public benefit. 1 


Boursav: LT, whom I ſhall x now introduce, was 
one of thoſe extraordinary proofs that ſhew us how 
5 infinitely genius ranks before education. He was 
born at BoURGO ONE in 1638, and died in Paxis 
in 1701. We find him at the age of twenty-three 
bringing out ſucceſsful comedies, and two years 
afterwards entering into a controverſy with a man 
of MoL1tzt's wonderful talents, though he could 
ſpeak nothing but a provincial jargan called Patois, 
no more like French than Erſe or Iriſh is to Engliſh, 
. thirteen, and had then firſt to learn to write, 
and afierwards to chuſe what language he ſhould 


write in. 


* 
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It was not long, however, after he came to Parts} 
which was in 1651, before he taught himſelf to write 
and ſpeak French elegantly ; and, what may appear 
very extraordinary, without knowing a word of 
Greek or Latin, his ſtyle was fraught with the native 
purity of the ancients. - But I cannot find any thing 
irreconcileable in this. Nature taught them, nature 
taught him. Neither they nor he had been tainted 
with the N of the ſchools. 


His conception \ was FA vis, his dos were is 155 
N true, and his fancy was ſo pliant, that he had nothing ; 
to do but to think and write. His happy genius 


accommodated itſelf to every ſtyle. His tragedies 3 


manifeſt a firm mind and a ſtrength of conception 
equal to a deſcription of the nobleſt paſſions. His. 
comedies contain lively pictures of men and man- 
ners ſuitable ſo all ranks, all ages, and all times. 
Hei 15 ſerious, comic, moral, and lively without vio- 
lating the rules of taſte. 5 


3 muſt n now be recollected that 1 am ſpeaking of 

| his beſt and lateſt productions. In his early ones, 

there is certainly, and it would be wonderful if 
there were not a great deal of traſh; but there are 
traits of genius every where, and be arrived at laſt 
to a taſte ſo pure, and a ſtyle ſo chaſte, that © he was 
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£ correct without affectation,“ to ufe the words of 
various French writers, © and ought to be conſidered 


as the e lawgiver | to the language of that 


5 nation.“ 


There is | ſomething fo peculiar in a character 
of this deſcription that J cannot help dwelling on 
BouRksAULx a little longer. His fame ſoon reached 
the court, and having at the expreſs deſire of Lovis 
the F ourteenth, written a book called La Veritable 


Etude des Soverains, by the way a bold undertaking, 


the king was ſo charmed with it that he PoE HEY 
him preceptor of Monſeigneur, but he could not 
ratify the appointment becauſe BoursauLT knew 
pothing of Latin, an indiſpenſible qualification for 


fat polls 


The Ducheſs of . made „ 
SAULT | her ſecretary, and engaged him to write a 


Weekly Gazette in verſe. Louis and his court 


| were greatly entertained with this work, but Bovur- 
SAULT having aimed ſome fatiric tracts againſt the 
Franciſcans in general, and the Capucins in parti- 
cular, the queen 's confeſſor uſed ſuch powerful i in- 
tereſt that the Gazette was ſuppreſſed, and the au- 
thor” $ penſion of two thou ſand livres taken away, and 
had not very high friends interfered this poctical 5 


nev ſmonger would have gone to the Baltile. 


. En EIN 
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All the time BouRSAU H had this controverſy 
with MoriERE, in which there is certainly a great 
deal of the vivacity and folly of a young man, he had 
beſides his Portrait du Peintre, brought out three 
pieces, all which ſucceeded. They had, however, 
glaring faults, but gave wonderful promiſe of ſome-. 
thing beter, Oo re rut 


—_— 
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cHAP. XIII. 


rukrTHER SUCCESS AND DEATH OF MOLIERE, 


As Mol izak' s career for che next ten years, at 


the end of which he died, makes up a very brilliant N 


interval in the French dramatics, I ſhall follow it 


unmixed with any other circumſtances but ſuch as 


reſult from it, in order to do every Jullice t to a man 
of ſuch uncommon merit, 


La Prince 1 D'Elid was performed in 1664, 
and made up a part of thoſe ſuperb entertainments 
which Lovis the fourteenth, in compliment to his 
mother and his own queen, gave under the title of 


Des Plaiſi rs Liſle enchantee. Theſe fetes, which 


continued ſeven days, and were conducted with 
great magnificence and taſte, united all that _ 


be got together of the true and the marvellous, in 


5 ſhort, a kind of entremets regulated and diſpoſed ſo 
as not to outrage the underſtanding. The Italian i 
3 IGARANI, an ingenious mechaniſt, furniſhed + 
the decorations, the celebrated LuiLy compoſed 
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the muſic, the Preſident de PrRIGVY wrote the 
complimentary odes, BENSERADE produced a va- 
riety of light and lively eulogiums, and MotiERE 
introduced this comedy, all which, with the affiſtance 
of various appropriate devices and well timed ap- 
plications, contributed to render this fete very 
celebrated. 


The king gave Moritsz but a very ſhort time 
to prepare his comedy. He borrowed the fable 
from Auguſtin Moreta, and was ſo preſſed that he 
could only put the firſt act and part of the ſecond 
into verſe. 


Le Merian Force was performed in 4066 : 
This Piece originally came out at the Louvre, ac- 
companied by a ballet under the ſame title, 1 in which 
Louis the fourteenth danced . 


-S; The 8 3 de Grammont fuinithed Moitne with 


the idea of the Mariage Force, This nobleman, while he re- 


fided in Lox ox, fell in love with a young lady of the name of 
HamiLToN. Their amours even made ſome noiſe; when, on a 
ſudden, he ſet out for FRANCE without taking leave of the faniily. 


The brother of the young lady, who now began to look upon the 

affair as a little equivocal, followed the count to DoviR with a de. 
termination to call him to account. He encountered him before he 

had opportunity to embark, and aſked, ina tone which ſuſficieatly gave 
Dim to underſtand what he was at, whether he had not forgot ſome. 
thing at Loxpox? The ee 5 ho, F Was  alhamed of him- 
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Le Feſtin de Pierre made its appearance as 
written by MoL1zrs in 1665. This ſtrange ſub- 
ject has been ſo often treated, and in ſo many lan- 
guages and ſhapes, that it is unneceſſary to ſay much 

about it. It was firſt brought out on the Italian 
ſtage, afterwards on the Spaniſh, then on the French, 
by at leaſt five authors, MoL1zkE and T. Cor- 
NEIL LE two of them, and at laſt the Engliſh, whoſe 
good ſenſe would have revolted at witneſſing a „ 

5 preſentation of it in dialogue, have contented 
themſelves with ſeeing this abominable ſubject 
danced throughout the kingdom from the opera to 

all the puppet ſhews. MorizRE has nevertheleſs _ 
| thrown great ſtrength and beauty into this horrid _ 


Piece, on purpoſe, one ſhould imagine, to ſhew that I 
the worſt ſubject may be treated vel Wy. a good . 
maſter of his art, J%ͤꝙ;ꝗ—õ W . .-.. 
L'Amour Matic came out in 1665. 8 1 Wl. 

85 all his liſe had been an enemy to all the tribe ob I 
GALEN. _ His motives have been variouſly attri- ti {7 
buted, but it is moſt probable that they originated 1% 
from his inveterate hatred to every ſpecies of hy- 18 
| ſelf and glad of an opportunity to attone for his conduct, anſwered 8 | #1 
with perfect good humour, ** You are certainly in the right. I really | 47 1 [i | 
« forgot to marry your ſiſter, but to convince you how glad T am that 8 [ 
« you put me in mind of it, Pl return with you and 0 offer her my | 1 
2 2 2 fs 

11 
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pocricy. He defines a phyſician to be a man who 
chatters nonſenſe in the bed-chambers of the ſick 
either till nature has cured, or phyſic killed the pa- 


tient. To give this piece all the effect he could, 


Mor 1t&s had maſques which were likeneſſes of all 
the court phyſicians, and theſe he wore as he 8 
ſented different medical characters, 


The names alſo pointed out who were meant. 
Desfonandres, which ſignifies man- killer, was meant 
for De FoUuGERAILS, who always preſcribed violent 
medicines; Bahis, which ſignifies to yelp, was de-. 
ſigned for M. EspR IT, who ſtuttered; Macraton was 
pointed at GuEx AUT, becauſe be ſpoke remarkably 
ſlow; and Tomes which means a bleeder, was le- 
: velled at D' Agu IN, who upon all occalions ordered 2 


. e 


3 Le Miſanthrope in 1 acts, and'i in the was 
performed for the firſt time in 1666. This piece 
failed at its firſt repreſentation; but Mor1zgs with- 
dire it and broyght it forward again in a month 
5 preceded by the Fagotier, or Medecin malgre lui; 


| which had ſuch ſucceſs that it was performed three 


months in ſucceſſion, but always with The Man. 185 
NE threpe. The farce ſaved the comedy. ; 


= This play, however, ſoon made its way by its 
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own proper merit. It has not only been conſidered 
as the beſt of MoLIERE's productions but the beſt 
comedy ever written; but enthuſiaſtic praiſe is in 


general an injury to authors. Mor.ittrt's enemies 
who could not bear this warmth i in his adherents, ſet 
themſelves to work every way to lower his piece in 
the opinion of the public. Ridiculou., Pl enough, 


however, and without ſucceſs x. 


- Mrlicerte; a heroic paſtoral, made its appearance 


in 1666. Mor1tss wrote only the fir{t and lecond - 
acts of this piece, and in that unfhniſhed {tate it was 


performed at St. GERMAINx. It was afterwards en- 


larged by G UERIN, ſon to the actor of that name, 


but neither then, nor before, was it conlidered as a 
dramatic production of much conſequence. ; 


4 Tertuffe, a comedy i in hve acts, PTE in verſe, 


came out in 1667. Nothing. perhaps, eV er made 
more noiſe than this comedy; ; nor was ever thea- 


trical repreſentation more ſeverely perſecuted. 
Fops, PF REA 1 fools, and other general | 


** — LAN 3 


5 * Among other endeavours to injure en an effort was 


wide to perſuade the Duc de MonTAUsS1*n, who was rem arkat le 


for the auſterity of his manners, that in the Mifanthrope MoOLIRE 
Had attempred to draw his character. The duke went 1: mediately _ 


and ſaw the piece, and, as he left the thearre, was heard to fav, that 


| he ſhould be happy, indeed, if it were true that he retewbled the 


i Mijentbrope < of Mo LIEKE, 


r 7 = * 
LOO RE _ * 
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charachers. were even ſeen to laugh at themſelv es, 
and kils the very hand from which they received 
their caſtigation; but hypocrites are a ſpecies of 
men, more vindictive and more Numerous, conſe- 
; quently more ſevere and more powerful. 


The hypocrites took this comedy 3 as a . 
ration of war againſt human nature; for where is 
there to be found, ſaid they, a body of men among 
whom by pocricy is not practiſed ? In ſhort this ex- 


by pokition was a crime not to be pardoned, and the 


Piece was beſet with an induſtry and ſeverity incre- 
dible. It was artfully inſinuated that it attacked re- 


5 ligion; that the Tartuffe was an impious inſult againſt 
000 himſelf; that it was abominable, and that it 


2 * to be burnt by the hands of the hangman, 


The three firſt acts of the Tar e having been | 
privately repreſented before the king on the 
twelfth of May, 1664, his majeſty defended Mo- 
LIERE againſt his perlecutors, and that this might 
have the better colour, he ordered that the piece 


5 ſhould be examined by the moſt celebrated writers ; 


of the time, whoſe determination in its favour he g 
| beſpoke by ſaying that he himſelf found nothing 


in it but what was perfectly harmleſs, and, indeed, 5 
meritorious. 


The de hypocrites finding MoriERE fo greatly 
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ſupported, were indefatigable to procure a cabal 


againſt the Tartuffe; for they inſiſted, after all, that 
neither kings nor learned men, but the public alone, 
were to judge of dramatic repreſentalions. Devo- 


tees were conſulted, who being generally weak men, 


joined ſincerely in a cauſe which they thought did 
honour to religion and virtue. A poor infatuated | 
curate undertook, at all hazards, to pronounce that 
it was a work full of profaneneſs and impiety, and 
that in quality of prieſt he had a right to anathema- 


: tize the author. - 


The king, on the other hand, permitted the piece 


to be performed, but in order to qualify the matter 


for though he diſapproved of his people's folly, he 
wiſhed to conciliate their affection—he adviſed that 
it ſhould be called L'empoſteur, and that the pron : 


ä cipal character ſhould appear as one of the laiety . 


* lit i is certain that 1 8 was * avs a * at hw: | 


farce of the wworld, took many traits of his Tart: fe from real life. 
The very name which ſignifies hypocrite, or more properly falſe de- 


vout, ow ed its riſe to an accident. MoL1EtRE being in the palace of 
the Pope's nuncio during the time he v orked at his piece, Which was 
then intended to be called The Impoftor, he was walking i in the cloiſter 
with two eccicliaſtics, who were holding forth on the piety, the for- 

| bearance, and the abitemiouſneſs of the nuncio. Dur ng the I, 
tervals of converſations, however, ſome few hints concerning the — 
bill of fare for the day, gave MoLirrg a ſtrong idea that the re- 
preſentative of his holineſs had ſome little regard for the good things | 
of this world as well as the next. At length he underſtood that one 
very high and expenſive diſh, that was generally {eyed up ts dinner, 
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MorlikRE read the Tartuffe, before its repre- 
lentation, to Madam NIN ON DE L'txnCLos, who 
taſted its drift in a very ſenſible and competent 
manner. She ſaid that this ſpecies of hypocricy 
had been her particular ſtudy, that nothing could 
be ſo meritorious as to detect it; and enlarged 
upon the ſubject with ſo much judgment and ex- 
perience, that Mor IERE declared ſhe was more ca- 
Pable of treating it than he was . 5 


1 


would that day loſe much of its poignancy, for want of ſome truffles, 
of which they were diſappointed. Juſt at this time came by a man 
with truffles to ſell. At this the commode eccleſiaſtics, whoſe buſi- 
neſs was more to ſubſcribe to the pleaſures of the nuncio than to pray 
to heaven, cried out Tartuſoli, Signor Nuncio, Tartufoli, From this | 
_ MorttxE is ſaid to have changed his title of Limpaſteur to Le 
 Tariffe. Another circumſtance was as follows : Lovis the four- 
teenth, as he marched towards LoRRAINE, accepted an invitation of a 
certain biſhop to his houſe. The biſhop repreſented that, being faſt- 
day, he could give his majeſty but a very indifferent dinner. One of 
tlie courtiers ſmiled at this, the reaſon of which, after the prelate had 


retired, the king inſiſted upon his explaining. The courtier ſaid lie 


could not avoid ſmiling to think that the prelate ſhould call ſuch a 
dinner as they were going to receive an ind fferent one. Though, in- 
deed, it was not ſo good as the good biſtiop often ſat down to, even 
when alone. On this he rehearſed the particulars of the bill of fare. 

At the mention of every luxury, the king cried out, each time in a 
| different tone, the poor man. MOoLIERE, who attended in quality as 
VJulet de Chambre, overheard this ſcene, and ſo availed himſelf of the 
circumſtance, as to introduce the effect of it into the piece, at which the 
king, when he was informed of it at VERSAILLES, inughed DEARLY. 

\ * One of the inflances which NI x Ox gave MolIERE of hypo- 


5 ericy is related by VOLTAIRE in her lite. He ſays—“ When M. 
de Gov RVILLE, who Was conſidered for ty wenty- four r hours as the SEE, 
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Though Mo LI ERE founded his character of the 


Tarluſte upon hypocriſy and bigotry in general, yet 
it is univerſally allowed that the Abbe Rog uorrE, 


Biſhop of Autun, fat for the portrait, and that thoſe 
particulars in his character, of which MoLIERE was 
ignorant, were furniſhed by DESYREAUx, not imme- 


diately i in communication to MoriERE, but through 


2 letter, written however expreſsly for his informa- | 


tion, and addreſſed to Monſieur GUILLERAGN ES. 


"On the ſecond repreſentation « of the Tartuffe, there 
came an order of parliament for its ſuppreſſion. The 


court, for probably political reaſons, did not imme- 


diately interfere; but, however, two years afterwards, 
the king gave a peremptory order that it ſhould be KY 


performed, which order was nev er after diſputed. | 


we. ſucceſſor of che ed e in 1661 fled from FRANCE, leſt 
« he ſhould be hanged 1 in perſon as he had been! in effigy, he left be. 
„ hind him two caſſettes full of money. One of theſe he confided | 
„ to M. Nixon pe L'ENCLos, the other to a devotee. On his re- 
"85 card he found the money left with N INON in good condition; nay, 


it had con liderably encreaſed by her management. Grateful to find. 


he had been ſo well dealt by, he inſiſted that NI N Ox ſhiould accept ; 


„at leaſt the overplus as a gratuity for the trouble ſhe had taken. 


| She told him very coolly that ſhe had conſidered herſelf as a friend, 1 5 
and not a uſurer, and pleaſantly ſaid if ſhe heard any thing more : 
about it, ſhe would throw both caſſette and money out of the 
„ window. The devotee choſe another ſtyle. of conduct. He ſaid 
that he nad employed all the money in pious uſes, for that he had 
„more regard for the ſoul of Mr. GOURYILLE, than to ſufter him 
« to enjoy riches that had been acquired by means for which, wir og | 


_ 6 repentance, he mult expect to be damned,” 
6 3 
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MoliERE read the Tartu; 5 before its repre- 
ſentation, to Madam NIN ON DE L'sxcLos, who 
talled its driſt in a very ſenſible and competent 
manner. She faid that this ſpecies of hypocricy 
had been her particular ſtudy, that nothing could 
; be ſo meritorious as to detect it; and enlarged 
upon the ſubject with ſo much judgment and ex- 
” perience, that Molrkkxx declared ſhe was more ca- 
Pable of treating it chan he WT 


would that day loſe much of its poignancy, for want of ſome truffles, 
of which they were diſappointed. Jult at this time came by a man 


with truffles to ſell. At this the commode eccleſiaſtics, whoſe buſi. _ 
955 neſs was more to ſubſcribe to tlie pleaſ ures of the nuncio than to pray 


tio heav en, cried out Tartuſoli, Signor Nuncio, Tariufoli. From ie 


NI OLIERE is ſaid to have changed his title of L'inpaſteur to Le 
Tariffe. Another circumitance was as follows: Lovis the four- 
85 teenth, as he marched tow ards LORRAINE, accepted an invitation ofa 
certaiu biſhop to his houſe. The bithop repreſented that, being faſt- 
day, he could give his majeſty but a very indifferent dinner. One of 
the courtiers ſmiled at this, the reaſon of which, after the prelate had =: 
retired, the king inſiſted upon his explaining. The courtier ſaid he 
could not avoid ſmiling to think that the prelate ſhould call ſuch a 
dinner as they were going to receive an ind ferent one. Though, in- 
deed, it was not ſo good as the good biſhop often ſat Town to, even Z 
when alone. On this he rehearſed the particulars of the bill of fare. 
At the mention of every luxury, the king cried out, each time in a 
different tone, the poor man. MoL1ERE, who attended 1 in quality as 
| 1 alert de Chambre, overheard this ſcene, and lo availed himſelf of the 
circumſtance, as to introduce the effect of it into the piece, at which the . 
king, when he was informed of it at VERSAILLES, laughed heartily. _ 


_ * One of the inſtances which Nixon gave Mollig RE of hypo- 
cricy is related by VOLTAIRE in her life. He ſays—““ When M. 
„de GouR VILLE, Who was conſidered for twenty-four hours as the 
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Though MoliERE founded his character of the 
Tartuffe upon hypocriſy and bigotry in general, yet 
it is univerſally allowed that the Abbe Rog uOTTE, 


| Biſhop of Autun, ſat for the portrait, and that thoſe 
particulars ! in his character, of which MoL1ERE was 


ignorant, were furniſhed by DES AU x, not imme- 
diately in communication to MorIERE, but through 


a letter, written however expreſsly for his informa- 


tion, and addreſſed. to Monſieur GULLLERAGN 28. 


05 the fend repreſentation of the Tar WA there 
0 came an order of parliament for its ſuppreſſion. The 


court, for probably political reaſons, did not imme- 


diately interfere; but, however, two years afterwards, 9 85 
the king gave a peremptory order that it ſhould be 


d performed, which order was nev er after diſputed. 


| . 55 ſucceſſor of the oreat 1 | in 1 fled from FRANCE, leſt 
he ſhould be hanged in perſon as he had been in effigy, he left be. 


| cc 


and not a uſurer, and pleaſantly ſaid if ſhe heard any thing more 


* about it, ſhe would throw both caſſette and money out of the 
„ window. The devotee choſe another ſtyle of conduct. He ſaid . 
« that he had employed all the money in pious uſes, for that he had 
more regard for the ſoul of Mr. GOURVILLE, than to ſutier him 
4 to enjoy riches that had been acquired by means for W hich, vit ouf | 


66 repentance, he muſt expect t to be damned.” ad 


© hind him two caflettes full of money. One of theſe he confided | 
e 2 ML: NIN oN DE L'exCLos, the other to a devotee. On his re- 
turn he found the money left with Nix ox in good condition; nay, | 
it had conſiderably encreaſed by her management. Grateful to find 
he had been ſo well dealt by, he inſiſted that NI NON ſhould accepft 
d at leaſt the overplus as a gratuity for the trouble ſhe had taken. | 
She told him very coolly that ſhe had conſidered herſelf as a friend, i 
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Mor1zrt was now flattered by his enemies. The 


oppoſers of the Tartiufe either pretended to eſpouſe 


its intereſt, or retired diſcomfited, and in diſgrace, — 
While, however, the public clamour ran high, it is 


inconteivable how loudly this comedy was repro- | 
| bated. The famous Father Bou RDA OE preached 


againſt it, and as ſuch a circumſtance has ſomething. 


uncommon 1n it, 1 ſhall extract a paſſage from his 
ſermon*®, 


e As,” fays. he, © true and falle devotion have - 
6 great ſimilitude in their outward appearance; as 


8 « the ſame raillery that attacks the one prima facie 
attacks the other; as it is impoſſible to know the | 

true from the counterfeit, without an examination 
6 of the hearts of men; as hypocricy cannot be 

« cenſured without raiſing unjuſt ſuſpicions againſt 

| & true piety, all virtuous men W to decry ſuch a 

66 work. 


f 8 What has this author done? He has mere ſie 2 
1 "06. on the ſtage an imaginary hypocrite, who, by his 
e actions, turns the moſt holy things into ridicule; 
ce who appears ferupulous on matters of no conſe- 5 


1 p 


— 


* It was ach 3 faid to - MoLinge—* You wonls: never 5 
8 have been cenſured by the prieſts if you had not taken it into your 


© head to introduce ſermons on the ſtage.” To which MolikERE an- 


ſwered, For my part I ſee no more harm 1n fermons « on the ſtage 


3 than 1 in farces 1 in the pulpit,” 
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quence, but in affairs of importance is guilty of 
the moſt enormous crimes; outwardly a penitent, 
he is inwardly a profligate; and under an appear- 


ance of the moſt aultere piety, he practiſes the 


moſt conſummate villainy. 


& Who will point out in the world this particular 
man ? It is impoſſible, and it cannot be applied 
but by an unworthy ſuſpicion of religion in ge- 


neral, and the principles of its poſſeſlors in par- 


ticular. This is cruel and immoral, and no 80. 


vernment ought to tolerate It.” 


To the confuſion, however, of thoſe prieſts who 
: wrote againſt the Tartuffe, many others countenanced 
it as a moſt valuable work, which placed virtue in 
its right light, and cenſured none but thoſe who felt 
: themſelves pointed at as hypocrites and bigots. 


e coking 26h prove ſo ſtrongly the abſurdity 
of this conduct as the toleration given at this time 
to other dramatic pieces, which were really full of 

i impiety. In a piece called Scaramouche Hermite, 
an anchoret, dreſſed like a monk, pays a viſit to a 
married woman's bed- chamber by a ladder of ropes, 

and, like Ranczr's Up I go,“ as he aſcends, re- 
N very ludierioully Queſto ger works ar le carne. 


| Daring the ſuſpenſion of the Tarife, this piece 2 
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vas one night performed in the preſence of the king, 
Who, on quitting his box, ſaid to the great ConDE, 


I ſhould be glad to know why thoſe who think 


theme lves ſo ſcandalized by MoriERE's Tartuffe, 
fſhould fo quietly ſuffer, nay even loudly applaud 


© Scaramouche Hermite? „ For the beſt reaſon in 
«© the world, Sire,” anſwered the prince, “ Scara- 
„ mouch only laughs at religion, which theſe holy 
6 gentlemen do not care a farthing about ; but the 


« Tartnffe laughs at OSTER” > ons they can 


60 never forgive.“ 


Te Kicifien was performed | in 1667, and written 5 


by MoLiERE to retrieve that reputation which he 
fancied he had loſt by Joining with BEN SERADE and 
others, as we have ſeen in che productions of ſuch 
pieces as were merely written to aſſiſt machinery 
and decoration. The Sicilien is a a charming es 
and was greatly: received. 


4 700 TOE RY in 1668. This ſubject, 


which had been irequently treated ſince PLAUT us, 
and by RoTROU in particular, with great judgment, | 
proved, even in the hands of Mor lERE, of an un 
{avourable nature. W 0 have ſeen it on our ſtage, 
and every body knows its indelicate tendency. Een 
in FRANCE it revolted the audicnce, though every 5 


pody admired the poetry. Madame DAcIER wrote 
a dilertation to prove that the Amphitrion c of Prau- 
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Tus was greatly ſuperior to that of Mor IER E; but 


upon hearing that Mol IE RE intended to pre 
his Femmes Sfavantes, ſhe ä proper to ſup- | 


preſs it, 


| George Dandin was ; bebe out in 1668 Grit 


before the king at VERSAILLES, with airs and malic, 


and afterwards at PARIS merely as a comedy. This | 
piece, which was + irreliiably lavighable, | had conli- 
5 derable ſucceſo i. 


IL. Avare, in five acts, made i its appearance alſo 


in 1668. This celebrated comedy had very nearly 


been damned becauſe it was written in proſe, the 


very reaſon which ought to have enſured its ſucceſs; 


for as no man wrote more naturally than Mor iER Eg : 
| lo his verſe, though admirable for F rench poetry, 
8 took off all the ſpirit and warmth of the dialogue ; 
* fault attributable, without exception, to all the 
French writers of comedy i in verſe. LAvare, how. 
ever, after a time became a great favourite, and was 
_ variouſly tranſlated for the pur pole of exhibition i in 


other countries. 


5 Motte is faid to have derived the principal part of his ſuc. 
| ceſs, on the production of this piece, from ingratiat! ng himſelf witng 
the perſon ridiculed, and making him the patron of his own expo- 
ſition. It is even ſaid that, thus managed, the real Grone Daxpix : 
5 made parties to ſupport this comedy, and thus got laughed: at off e 


5 ſtage as much as his repreſentative on it. = 
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Pourceaugnac, in three acts, was performed in 
1669. It was eee with dances and longs. 
The mulic by LvuLLy*; 


Les Amans Manie in five acts, in proſe, 
made its firſt appearance in 1670, with ſinging and 
dancing. The mulic by Lorrr. 


BkxsER ADE had attacked Mot1zar on account 
ol the Jealouſy that had taken place at the time of 
the Fete at VERSAILLES in 1664. This begat a 
| quarrel, which at different times broke out and ſub- 
fided; till, at length, MolikRE determined to take 

” pleaſant revenge. BENnSERADE was protected by 

a nobleman of the higheſt xank, who had often 

- ſcornfully inſiſted that MorikRE could not write 
ſuch verſes as BENSERNA DE. When, therefore, 


Morixxz brought out his Amans Magnifique, he 


' wrote one entire ſcene ſo much in the manner of 
BENSENADE that his patron, believing it abſolutely 
10 be his, declared that Mort E RE did well to court 
the alliſtance, of a writer fo ſuperior to himſelf. In 
the interim, BENSERADE, conſcious that he had no 
hand in it, did not know how to act. At laſt he bra- 
zened it out and received the compliments of all his 15 


— —— 


_— 


I enumerate theſe pieces with all pollible brevity, except when | 
ſome ſtriking circumſtances attended them, becauſe they have moſt 
of them been treated on the Engliſh ſtage, and will, e ne- 
ene become ob; jects of tuture animadverſion. | 
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patron's friends with as much ſatisfaction as if he had 
really been the author of the ſcene; till MoLIERE, 


who watched for this opportunity, declared publicly 
that BENSERA DE had neither written, nor been con- 
cerned any way in the piece, and thus held up both 


the poet and his Pau to public ridicule. 


„„ a kind of tragi- .comedy, i in five acts, i in- 


terſperſed with ſongs and dances, was performed 
2 1670. d 


Mor LIERE Wrote only the firſt act, part of the 
= ſecond, and part of the third of this piece, the reſt 
Vas written by the great CokN EIL I. E, Quinav! 1 „ 
and other friends. The muſic was compoſed by 
LuLLy, It was written for the king, and there was 

i little time allowed, that 1 was obliged 


: to call in the alſiſtance of theſe allies. 


Le 1 Gentilhomme firſt POINT in bis 
It had prodigious ſuccels, and has always been con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt celebrated plays on the 


* rench theatre * 


2 i — 


At the firſt bepreſentation of this: piece, The king refuſed to | 

give his opinion of it, and all the courtiers taking his ſilence for an 

unwillingneſs to condemn the production of a man whom he pro- : 
tected and admired, ſhrugged up their ſhoulders, and among one an- 


other did not heſitate to ſpeak of it with the moſt ſovereign contempt. 
This mortified Mo LIERE ſeverely; and when he found that B ARON, 


to whom alone he diſcovered his chagrin, had learned chat the cour- 


ad 
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Les Fourberies de Scapin, in three acts, and in 


proſe, was brought out in 1671. This piece is no- 


thing more than one of thoſe farces improved, which 


MoriERE Wrote in PROvINcE, under the title of 


 Gorgibus dans le Sac. The wits were very levere 
againſt MoL1ERE when this piece came out. Botr- 
| LEAU, who ſeems never to have been pleaſed in his f 
5 lie, inſerted in his Art of Poetry theſe lines: 


Dans ſe Sac ridicule, ou Scapin S'enveloppe, 
Je ne reconnois plus L'auteur du Miſanthrope. 


This piece was taken partly from the Phormio of 


\ TxrENCE, and partly from one of the pieces of a 
farce writer called TaBARIN, With which circum- 
ſtance in another place BolrEAu reproaches Mo- 15 


ILIE RE. in theſe words: 


D'avoir, a Teazver, alle Tas ARIN, 


He was 1110 accuſed k baving flolen two feenes 
from the Pedant Joue of CYRAN o; but he anſwered. 


| tiers dad lo foregd their liLaturad 6 1 all PA 118 were in 
fected with them, he gave his piece up for loſt. The king, how 
ever, ſignified a wiſh to be at the ſecond repreſentation of it; and, 


after it was over, he told MOLIERE that he had not ventured to de- 


clare his opinion on the firſt performance, for fear he might have 
been ſeduced and have miſtaken thoſe paſſages which were ſo pro- 


vokingly laughable for wit, when they were only bombaſt; but that 


he had attended that evening with great care, and had 8808 the 
piece ſo full of rich and warm traits of nature, that he was prepared 
to pronounce it a molt admirable comedy. The courtiers hearing 


this came round MOLIERE in crouds; and, for every injurious in- 


vective they had levelled at him before, loaded bim with a hundred 
a compliments, 
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to this that he originally lent theſe ſcenes to Cyr ano, 
and that it was law ful for a man to take his own goods 
wherever he might find them. The fact is, by intro— 


ducing proſe, he endeavoured to introduce nature; 


and, therefore, a ao a people who eee in 
N * artificial. 


1758 Xa Femmes Scavantes, a.comedy in five acts, and 

in verſe, was produced in 1672, and very ſhortly be- 
came celebrated. A combination of circumſtances 
induced MorikRE to write this play. He had been 
peſtered with ſo many ignorant and vain ſtrictures, 


which were levelled at him entirely from malignant 


and envious motives, that he reſolved to revenge him- 


ſelf; a propenſity, by the by, that he oftener in- 


dulged than was either wiſe or prudent “. 


* In this inſtance ſo. complete an opportuni ty "offered that he 5 
5 could not reſiſt it. At the Hotel de Rambouillet, which was the ren- 
; dezvous of all the beaux-eſprits, Mo LIERE had a general! invitation; 5 
but finding about this time, that the would be wits who found ad- 


: mittance there determined as much as poſſible to ridicule him, he very 
ſenſibly withdrew himſelf. This drew on him a thouſand ſquibs, par- 


ticularly from Mexack, L'AaBBE Corix, and Madame de RAM- 
© BoVILLET. About this time Corix hadadiſpute with DESPREAUX,s 
V hom he loaded with the moſt | injurious language ; and, among other 
things, ſaid that he acknowledged neither Gob, nor Faith, nor law. 
Unfortunately for him he lugged Mol IT RE, into the diſpute, WhO 
5 reſolved to give him no quarter. He, there fore, put the finiſhing ſtroke 
oh the Femmes Scavanres, Where he drew on Corix a ridicule and a 
Contempt, that ſtuck by him as long as he lived. One circumſtance 3 
in particular rendered him completely ridiculous. MoLIERE was 
15 determined to make Cor ix, under his title in the piece of Triſſotin, 
or three times fool, produce a ſonnet as ignorant and ludicrous as 
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Le Comteſſe D' Eſcarbagnits a piece in one act, 
was brought out in 1672, and intended as a pleaſant 
ridicule of provincial manners. It revolted thoſe 
who, like Corix, affected to have taſte, but the 


public i in general admitted it as a fair and merited 5 85 


ugh againſt . and — 


Le Malade Imaginaire, the lat production from 


—” the pen of Mo1.1zax, and generally allowed to 5 


the moſt perfect, appeared in February 1673. Its 
ſucceſs, which had been warm and univerſal, was in- 
terrupted on its third repreſentation by a moſt fatal 
accident; indeed nothing leſs than the death of the 
author. Mor iERE had been long afflicted with an 
aſthmatic complaint which he encreaſed by intenſe 
application to the duties of his ſituation *. He was 


| poſſible. BolLtavu hearing of this produced for Moliexk a ſonnet | 
actually written by Corix, as a compliment to Madame de Ne. 
| MOURS, Which was in every reſpect as contemptible as they could 
with. I his being introduced, and afterwards made known as the real : 
production of CoTIN, it may voy eaſily be conceived how Roperated : 
with the public, 1 | 


About two months before the death of Morten, : among other 
friends who had repeatedly adviſed him to retire from the ſtage, at 


| leaſt as an actor, Bol Lx AU was one day very preſſing. He repre. 5 
5 ſented to him that the continual exerciſe and agitation of his lungs in 


5 thoſe exertions, ſo violent, which were neceſſary for the performance : 


of arduous characters, muſt naturally, by encreaſing his complaint, | 


N | at length, endanger his life. MoLIERE replied, that he conſidered it as : 
his duty to render vice hideous, and that it redounded to his honour - 
to caſtigate the manners. The ſatyriſt, probably piqued that he had 
not ſucceeded, cried out © A pleaſant duty to render vice hidegus 
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more than uſually incommodled on the day he died, 
and his friends entreated him, his wife, and nis friend 


Baron in particular, to take repoſe. + What,” ſaid 
he, with that philanthrophy which was the peculiar 
mark of his private character, “ is to become of ſo 
c many poor wretches who ſcarcely get bread by 
« my means? -I ſhould reproach OT: were 1 0 


& e them for a lingle day.” 


He grew better about noon, and prepared for the 
performance; and by the time he appeared on the 
theatre, the concern of his friends was a good deat 
diſſipated. His efforts, however, to give effect to his 
part, viſibly augmented his complaint; and when in 
the divertiſſement in the third act, he pronounced the 

word j juro, he fell into a ſtrong convullion. He vas 

0 immediately carried home; where, in ſpight of every | 

aſſiſtance and attention, he grew worſe; till having 
fallen into a violent fit of coughing, he irrupted a 


_ veſſel and was inſtantly ſuffocated with blood.” 


MorizERE being dead, = actors were deter- 
wad to bury him with unexampled magnificence. 
"> HanrL LAI, archbiſhop of PARIS, would not, however, 
conſent to his having chriſtian burial. The wife of 

Moriz, as ſoon as ſhe heard this, went to Ver- 5 
 $AILLES and threw herſelf at the feet of the king, 


— — 


hy by pling one's face with ee ink, and to caſtigate tethe wanners 5 
by turning one's back every now and en to receive brenky Et 
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Le Comteſſe D'Eſcarbagnas, a piece in one act, 
was brought out in 1672, and intended as a pleaſant 


ridicule of provincial manners. It revolted thoſe 
who, like Cor ix, affected to have taſte, but the 
public i in general admitted it as a fair and merited 
laugh * * and — 


Le Malade Imaginaire, the Jaſt vio from 


the pen of Mo11zax, and generally allowed to be 
the moſt perfect, appeared in February 1673. Its 
| ſucceſs, which had been warm and univerſal, was in- 
terrupted on its third repreſentation by a moſt fatal 
accident; indeed nothing leſs than the death of the 
author. Mori ENE had been long afflicted with an 
aſthmatic complaint which he encreaſed by intenſe . 
application to the duties of his fituation . He was 


— — 


5 poſſible. BorrxAv hearing of this produced for MoLIEFRE a ſonnet 

actually written by Corix, as a compliment to Madame de Ne. „„ 

 MOURsS, Which was in every reſpect as contemptible as they could 

| -wiſh. 1his be ng introduced, and afterwards made known as the real 

production of Cor IN, it may my eaſily be conceived how Rome | 
with the public, ks | | 


* About two months N the Anh of N Mo LIFRE, among Lakes | 


| friends who had repeatedly adviſed him to retire from the ſtage, at 
leaſt as an actor, Bol LEAU was one day very preſſing. He repre. : 
| ſented to him that the continual exerciſe and agitation of his lungs im 
| thoſe exertions, ſo violent, which were neceſſary for the performance 
of arduous characters, muſt naturally, by encreaſing his complaint, 
at length, endanger his life. MoLIERE replied, that he conſidered i it as 
his duty to render vice hideous, and that it redounded to his honour 
to caſtigate the manners. The ſatyriſt, probably piqued that he had 
not ſucceeded, cried out © A pleaſant duty to render vice hidegus | 
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more than uſually incommoded on the day he died, 
and his friends entreated him, his wife, and nis friend 


Baron in particular, to take repoſe. + What,” ſaid 
be, with that philanthrophy which was the peculiar | 


mark of his private character, © is to become of ſo 


66 many poor wretches who ſcarcely get bread by 
* my. means? -I ſhould reproach myſelf were 1 to | 


. neglect them for a lingle day.” 


"Us grew better chout noon, and prepared for the Th 
performance; and by the time he appeared on the 
theatre, the concern of his friends was a good deal 


diſſipated. His efforts, however, to give effect to his 


part, viſibly augmented his complaint; and when in 
the divertiſſement in the third act, he pronounced the 

word j Juro, he fell into a ſtrong convullion. He was 

| immediately carried home; where, in ſpight of every 
aſſiſtance and attention, he grew worſe; till havi ing 
fallen into a violent fit of coughing, he irrupted a 


: veſſel and was s inſtantly ſuffocated with blood. 


Morita being dead, the actors were deter- 
mined to bury him wah unexampled magnificence, 


Ax LAI, archbiſhop of Parts, would not, however, 
conſent to his having chriſtian burial. The wife of 
MoriERE, as ſoon as ſhe heard this, went to Ver- 


SAILLES and threw herſelf at the feet of the king, 


5 « by vlacking one s face with! ling ink, and to caſtigate te the wanners 
| 40 by turning one's back every now and then to receive ann. 
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and complained in the bittereſt terms of the injury 
done to the memory of her huſband, who, ſhe ſaid, 
deſerved an altar raiſed to him, for that he had ſerved 


the cauſe of morality more than a hundred biſhops. 


The king gently reproved her, aud told her that the 


matter depended entirely on the archbiſhop, but pro- 
miled to ſee what could be done; which promiſe he 
ſo well kept, that HARLAI the next day revoked 
his decree, upon condition that the ceremony ſhould 
be performed privately and without eclat. 


Two orielts were prvinted: to conduct the fur 


neral, but forbid to ling, leſt the matter ſhould be 
made too public. This injunction, however, had no 
effect, for a prodigious concourſe of friends with 
flambeaux attended Mori ERE to the grave, his wife 
at their head exclaiming as ſhe went © No wonder 
_ & hypocrites ſhould refuſe the rights of ſepulture to 
da man who was all his life a ſcourge to hypocrites®. | 


Excluſive of the pieces 4 0 here, Mo- 


' LIERE Wrote, at the time his company performed at 
PROVENCE, ſeveral farces, the matter of which, how- _ 
ever, or at leaſt a great part of 5 he took into bis = 
different comedies. . 


The rank Morrzas held j in Titerature has been 


IL An adde hot Mortunt⸗ 8 Nene e was inundated with 
epitaphs. Among the reſt a poet preſented one to the great Conpe, 
ho always had loved and admired MolikRE. Having read a line 

or two of it, “ Take it away,“ ſaid he, “you write MoLIERE'S | 
2 epitaph! I wiſh to Gop he was alive to write yours.” 0 
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long eſtimated and decided. We have nothing to do 
but to compare his works with whatever we know 


of, perfect and admirable, in the ancients, and we 
ſhall find him in every point of view riſing greatly 


ſuperior to them all. He has all the pointcd ſeverity 
of AR ISTOPHANES, without his wickedneſs and his 


malignity ; ; he has to the beauty, the fidelity, the por- 


traiture of MrVvAV DER, added higher and more 
finiſhed graces of his own; he has the nerve and 
ſtrength of PLauTUS without his groſlneſs and his 
obſcenity; and he has a thouſand times more ele- 
gance from nature and genius, aſſiſted by philoſophic 


5 obſervation, chan TERENCE. 


Nature, mid the ebſordicier of the age in which he 
lived, ſupplied him with an inexhauſtible ſource of 

materials. Comedy took a new form 1 in his hands, 

- and became a ſcourge for the vices and follies of all 
ranks, to the truth of which all were implicitly 190 
_ obliged to ſubſcribe; and there can be but little . 


: doubt, if he could have written independantly, 1 
have been independantly attended, but he would 


have carried comedy, true comedy as correct as © 
can be defined, to a higher degree of perfection = 


L than any author has done either before or lince. 


Morizxz, however, was a reformer; ad e | 
in any way dare not innovate all at once. -Could he 
have done this, he would have written no dialogue : 
in verſe, he would have made his characters at once 


e - < 8 e 22 
—— 
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ſpeak the language of nature. But there are higher 
crimes to accuſe him of. Pure morality would proba- 

| bly have been laughed at by a people full of intrigue 
and given up to every licentiouſneſs; on this account, 
and I moſt ſincerely believe on no other, did Mo— 
'LIERE introduce his naive and nature! humour, his 
ſtrong remarks, and his ſterling t1uths, through me- 
diums which neither his heat nor lis underſland- 
ing at all times en N 


'To Mels children nidicule their parents, caries 
their obſervations, laugh at their age, ang 1nfujt their 
0 infirmities, are circumſtances true comedy ſhould rea. 


ject with contempt; to introduce adultery, and en- 


deavour, by ſubtle devices and inſinvating perſuaſion, 

to imprint on young minds a love of vice, is revolt- 

Ing to true comedy ; to recommend knav ery, by giv- 
ing it a faſhionable air, and permitting it at laſt to 

triumph over Gmplicity and honeſty, has nothing to 

do with true comedy; “ but,” ſays a French author, 
4 MolikRE, though truly honourable, was an actor 
. and a manager. It was therefore neceſſary he ſnould 
think of the receipt of the houſe, and this receipt 

6-100 often impoſed ſilence on his veracity, and of 
* courſe diminiſhed his real glory. It was neceflary to 


3 


5 make the pit laugh. Oh that ſo great a genius ſhould 


40 be ſunk to 0 ſo low a degree « of humiliation,” 


II, however, vice, through Motta, became at 
times Ag and an, he did 1 not fail at other 1 
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times to expoſe it to contempt and ridicule ; but, 
whenever he did fo, it was ſure to raiſe him up a hoſt 
of enemies. This, in his dependent ſituation, as we 


have ſeen, gave him throughout his life a thouſand. 
vexations, and induced him ſometimes to conform to 
the age rather than revolt againſt it. In ſhort, when he 


conſidered himſelf merely as a poet, he fell into the 


errors of poets; when as a philoſopher, he ſhone with 


all the truth of a moraliſt, and the dignity of a man. 


For the reſt. As an actor he poſſeſſed a noble 


e marking and an expreſſive face, and a clear 


and commanding voice; through theſe he conveyed 
the utmolt force of comic expreſſion into his cha- 
racters, regulated by an underſtanding correct, 5 
powerful, and commanding. As a manager he made 
it the ſtudy of his life to conſider the intereſt of all - 
thoſe who were embarked with him in his under- 
taking, according to their reſpective abilities. "He - 


| tempered authority with indulgence, determination 


vith affability, and conſidered himſelf at the head of | 
his company, as the father of a family by whom he 


Was beloved and revered. 


As a man, he w was a an affectionate bude nd a warm 

friend; honeſt, punctual, and juſt. He was admired 
by the great, eſteemed and valued by his equals, and 

almoſt adored by his inferiors, to whom as far as his 


abilities 5 permitted, he was a generous benefactor. 


* 8 — — 
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CHAP. xix. 


— EG 


RAC AND THE STAGE TO THE DEATH OF 


CORNEILLE. 
— — 


As Ritt ran the principal. part of his career 


during the life of CoRNEILLE, it would be totally 


out of regularity to omit an account of that ad- 


mirable poet and his works | in this place; eſpecially 


as the new turn he gave to dramatic productions, 
inclined, in ſome meaſure, his fluctuating country- 
men to neglect his great competitor, whoſe infinitely 8 
ſuperior a abilities had created what remained for Ra- 

EINE to o perfect, 11 


JEAN Rc INE was born at FERTE-Milox, De- 


cember, 1639. At what age he went to ſchool hiſ- 
torians are not agreed upon; but one ſhould ſup- 
7 pole not very young, for it is inſiſted that i in leſs than 
a year he read Sophocles, and Euripides, wich taſte in 
their own language. He is ſaid to have manifeſted | 
_ early in life an extraordinary genius for poetry, and 


that his memory ſurpaſſed any ching that ever Was 
heard of *. . 


Having met with the FE of Theagenes and Clar hls; written 


by HeL1onoRus, his inſtructor CLAUDE LaunCtLoT, threw it into 
the fire. RaciKkt found means to get at a ſecond copy, which ſhared 
the ſame fate. He then bought a third; and having taken a ſhort 


time to examine it, took it to his maſter and told him that he 


= might alſo burn that for he had n now __ it by b heart, | 


The poetic merit of Ræcix x appeared evidently 
in a variety of minor productions, though his Latin 


poetry injured his reputation, thanks, probably, to 


thoſe pedants who are the only judges of the beauty 


of a language no longer ſpoken. At length, in 1660, 
the king's marriage ſet all the poets at work; and 
upon this occaſion Racins produced a poem called 
La Nymphe de la Seine. that bore away the palm from 
all its competitors. RacIxE from this tine deli- 
vered himſelf up entirely to poetry, except when out 
of complaiſance to his uncle, with whom he lived, 
"M6 dipped into theology. Neither that ſtudy, how- 
ever, nor logic, to which he had deeply attended, 
could prevent him from giving way to his poetic 


: propenlity ; and becoming acquainted with Mo- 


LIERE, and afterwards with BollLzau, he deter- 


mined to u his hand at the drama. 


Thdbaide; Rai E'S rſt] piece, came out in 11664, 5 
for which piece MorIkRE is ſaid' to have furniſhed 
him with the materials. This, however, cannot be 
true, for when it appeared it was little more than a 
reviſion of L Antigone of RoTtRrou, which Racing | 
had adjuſted to the theatre, thinking he could not do 


; better than reſcue a good performance from obſcu- 


> Tit. Afterwards, however, he altered it conidera- 
bly, and with the alliſtance of his veiſe, which was 
at all times correct and harmonious, it became ce- 


lebrated. ; e 
3 8 
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Alexandre appeared in 1666. Racine read this 
tragedy to CORNE1LLE, who told him very honeſtly, 


for Corneil Ls was incapable of jealouſy, that he 
| faw in it wonderful talents for poetry, but not for tra- 
gedy. Racine brought out this piece at Mor iERE's 
theatre. It was damned. He was afterwards pre- 
vailed on to offer it to the Hotel de Bourgogne; w here, 


with aſſiſtance of Madmoiſelle Parc, one of Mo- 


li RE“ beſt actreſſes who was enticed away from 
him upon this occalion, it had good ſucceſs. This 
55 treachery begat a coldneſs between MorikRE and 
Racixs which laſted as long as they lived, though 
it has always been allowed they upon all occaſions 5 
did each other Juſlice as authors. 5 


„5 came out in 1 This tragedy i iS re- 


markable for having occaſioned two extraordinary cir- 

cumſtances. Madamoiſelle CHAMPEMELE, of whom 

Racix E had a very indifferent opinion, ſo won him — . 
that he fell violently | in love with her; and Moxr- . 
FLEURY, in endeavouring to perſonate OR ES TES in 


his madneſs, which required the moſt ſtrenuous ex- 


8 ertions, was taken ſa ill that he ſoon after died. 


Tes Plaideurs, a comedy in three acts and i in verſe, f 


made its appearance in 1668. This is Racin E'S only 
attempt at comedy. A domeſtic circumſlance i is ſaid 
to have given riſe to the ſtory, and the characters, as 7 
we are told, are all from real life. This comedy had 
little ſucceſs at firſt. MorIERE, however, did it 
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Juſtice, and ſaid, that thoſe who railed at that co- 
medy ought to be railed at themſelves. At length 
the king ſaw it and ſpoke e of it, after 


which it did tolerably well. 


85 Britunnious was performed i in 1669. This piece | 
in ſpight of its merit failed on its eighth repreſenta- 

tion. RACINE uſhered 1 it into the world with a pre- 
face in which he very imprudently treated Cox 
NEIL LE With ſeverity ; ; he, however, became ſenſi. 


ble« of his e error and afterwards ſuppreſſed i it. 


Berenice came out in 1671. : The iter in-law of 


Lovis the fourteenth, induced Racing to write a 


piece on the parting of Tirus and BER Ex iE, that 
circumſtance having a reſemblance to the ſeparation 
bl her and her brother. Rac INE engaged too haltily _ 
to comply with this requeſt, and BorLEAU told him 
that if he had been on the ſpot he ſhould not have 
given his word. The ſubject certainly was not a fa- 5 
vourable one; and though, perhaps out of deference 
to thoſe whom it was intended to compliment, it was 5 
pretty well followed, yet it was parodied and quoted 
10 ludicrouſly that Racing, always very irritable, . 


| became truly ſorry he had written it. 


Baj azet was brought forward i 197 2. This tra- 
gedy had good ſucceſs, but there is ſcare ely an in- 


ſtance inall Racine where character 18 not lacri- 
ficed to verlification. 
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 Mzithridate made its appearance in 1673. The 
Pulchierie of CorNE1LLE, performed the year be- 
fore, which fell in ſpight of its author's great name, 
lifted Racix E into conſiderable fame ; he brought 
out Mithridate when this great man, who had per- 
fected every ſpecies of dramatic entertainment in 
France, was ungratefully ſhunned and neglected. 
He might have ſaid with Pourkx, “ Doſt thou not 
I ſee chat all eyes are ee ae en filing 8 


Ipligene was s perſormed i in 1674. Racixk, and . 


the new taſte he had introduced here gained ground 


he and ſo completely conquered Corn ELILLE and na- 


ture, that on the following year that great writer re- 
tired from the theatre. I lhall, therefore, now take 
him up where I left him, and employ the ſhort re- 
mainder of this volume to we of bun and his works. 5 


Ollon ods in 4 66 3s which,” foe F. ON- 


TEN: ELLE, © CORNEILLE has fairly placed Tacitus 


on the French flage.” The Marthal de Gran- 
& MONT ſaid, * that in Othon CokxEILLE was the | 


„ the breviaiy of kings.” BolLEAu, however, oo 


was at this time attached both to the writings and the 


perſon of RACINE, was not contented with this tra- 


gedy becaule, perhaps, it had none of that tinſel _ 
with which he and others at that time corrupted the 1 
F rench taſte. : | 


Ageſilas was performed in 1666. Ibis piece is ſaid 
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by ſome not to have been written by CoRNEILLE, 
but Fo N TEN ELLE contends that it was, and points 


out a ſcene that he ſays could not have been written 
by any body elſe. The controverſies about it, » how- 


ever, prove that 1 it came from no other pen“. 


Attila came out in 166% Conner EILLE piqued at. 
the preference given to Ractxe by the company of 
the Hotel de Bourgogne, carried this tragedy to the 
Palais Royal, where MoLitrg received it with 
; great ſatisfaction, "The celc brated TroRiLLiit RE 
performed. Attila, and Madame MoliERE repre- 
ſented Flavie. It was well received at firſt, but the 
gout for Racins and declamation carried every 


- thing before it, and Attila was ſoon neglected. 


Tite et. | Berenice, declined in 167 15 yielded 


o Dini the eternal puffer of Rac INE, attac ked this piece, 


as it was cuſtomary tor him to do with every thing written by Cog- 
MEI LIE. 1 wrote this Epigram to decry Agaſtias 5 and Allis: : 
| APRES L'AGESILAS, 
5 HELAS! 
MAIS APRES ATTILA, e 
HOLA! | 


BorLeav expected that Cornell. LE would have been greatly morti- 
fied at this but he turned it to his advantage, and the confuſion of the 


fatiriſt, pretending it was meant as a compliment. The literal words 


mean“ after Ageſilas, alas! Alter Attila, no more. » Boi LEAU'S in- 15 
_ tention is ſelf evident; but CorNntiLLE pretended to believe that it 
meant, that Age/f/as had attained every end of tragedy by exciting 5 
8 pity, Helas being an interjection of commiſeration, and Attila was the 
ne plus ultra of tragedy; and that, therefore, the epigranatiſ had 


; ſee ned to hope chere would never be another. 
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the victory to Racixe's tragedy under the ſame title. 
They were both wiitten to pleaſe the vanity of a wo- 
man, and Racine, being a perſect courtier and a 
young man ſucceeded beſt. It was impollible any 
thing but nature could dictate to Cox EIILE I] Ra- 

CINE perpetually ſuffered himſelf to be dictated to 
by the reigning tate and his friend DESPREAUX. 


Pulcherie, brought out in 167 2, gave Racin E an- 
other triumph. There 1 is, however, a firength of cha- 
racter in it which RACINE never reached; but the 
_ tide of prejudice was now fo ſtrong againſt Cor- 
NEIL LE that be ventured but one more play and 5 


1 then retired. 


Surine was that play. It was perde el i in 1674, 


and has ſome ſtrokes of the maſter which, perhaps, ; 


7 has not been lince equalled ; but it failed, and Cok- 
MkIII E determined to retire from the buſy world and 
make up his mind to die like a man and 4 chriſtian *. 


Convzi LLE was at tbe height of his glory when 5 
de retired in 1653. The advantage taken of bis ab= 
ſence to model the theatres to the rules of art, fo; - 
enervated the drama, chat what | It gained e on the lide > 


— 


* Beſides his . productions Cennet produced a a Vas 


 riety of things, both in French and in Latin, all which bear the ſterling | 


Namp of an extraordin ary and commanding genius; a genius, like 


the tripod of the Sybil, which it 1s — to approach without 
Sceling a ſudden enthutaſm, | 
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of taſte and refinement, it loſt on the ſide of fim- 
plicity and nature. The grandeur of tragedy in par- 
ticular ſunk after MoLIERE had taught them how to 


admire true comedy, and the ſoftneſs and effiminacy, 


introduced by RACINE, which, in proportion as it 
ſunk to mere ſtyle and regularity loſt fight of the 
ſublime, enchained the theatre in the ſhackles of 


complaiſance and ſervility; till women, the univer- 


fal rulers of French faſhions, became the arbiters 
„ dramatic excellence, and the courtier bore away 
the victory from the philoſopher, who was now in 


dericion called Old Corni LE. 


He, however: proudly diſdained to adopt this new | 
| taſte. Not becaule he could not have excelled RAS. 


CLIVE, nor becauſe his age had enfcebled his mind 


both of which obſervations have been urged againſt 


him—for i in thoſe ſcenes of Pſyche, which he wrote, 


but did not acknowledge, he has purpoſely aban- | 
doned himſelf to an excels of tenderneſs. which Ra- | 


lx E would have found It difficult to imitate. 


ConnzirIE was of a porily ſtature, is had an 
_ agreeable. countenance, a large nole, a handſome _ 
mouth, and eyes full of fire; the whole effect lively, 7 
and. marking. and proper to be tranſmitted to pol. 
terity either in a medal or a butt. He knew, as a 
perfect maſter, Les Belles Lettres, hiſtory, politics, 1 
; and every other elegant and erudite ſtudy; but his 
out and favourite object was the theatre; ; bor. any | 
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thing elſe he had neither leiſure; nor curioſity, nor 
much eſteem. He ſpoke, even on ſubjects he well 


underſtood, diffidently, and 10 know the great 


Cox xEITIE he muſt be read. N 


He was grave, but never four; his humour was 


plain, but never rude ; he was a kind huſband, a ſond 
parent and a faithful friend. His temperament in- 


clined him to love, but never to libertiſm. He bad 5 


a firm and independent mind, without ſupplenels, but 
was little calculated to make a fortune at a French 
court*, whoſe manners he deſpiſed. He was ſenſible 

of praiſe, but he deteſted flattery; diffident of his own 
merit, and forward to encourage the merit of othets. 

Jo great natural probity, he joined a fervid but not 
” bigotted love of religion; and, indeed, ſuch was his 
public talents, and his private virtues, that it is difh- 5 
cult to ſay which was predominent i in this truly great 


and juſtiy celebrated Character, the man, or che 
Writer. | 


- —— — _ 
1 1 8 


* Te; 18 very material to add here; that though C ORNEILLE, by the 


cabals of Richtlizu, was kept out of the French academy till after 
that miniſter's death, yet the whole world have allowed him to have 
been a brilliant ornament of that ſociety, and he was at its head when | 
. he died. It will be but juſtice hereafter to inſert the elegant eulogium. 
bf Racixr on this great man, when his brother, T. CoRNELLLE, 
was admitted i into the academy as his ſuccetfor. 2 
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